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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Tuose who read this book will not require from 
the Editor’s Preface anything more than an account 
of the relation of the printed volume to the Author's 
manuscript. | 

In January 1905 the notes on the Synoptic 
Narrative which Dr Salmon had left were placed 
in my hands with a view to their publication if I 
should consider them to be in a_ sufficiently 
completed state. I found that there were two sets 
of note books, marked A and B respectively; the 
former consisting of thirteen volumes, the latter of 
seventeen, besides a book containing what I have 
here printed as the Author’s Preface. A and B 
represent the first and second drafts of Dr 
Salmon’s notes; the second draft stops abruptly 
at a point noted on p. 510 of this volume. 

On careful consideration, I came to the con- 
clusion that the second draft was, on the whole, 
the worthier presentation of Dr Salmon’s views, 
although it appears from a note in one of the 
volumes that he was not altogether satisfied on this 
point himself. It is possible that if he had lived 
to go over the work again he would have somewhat 


modified the arrangement of the matter; but there 
vii 
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is no reason to suppose that he would have altered 
any of his critical conclusions. 

It is to be observed that the printed volume is 
an abridgment of the manuscript. The work was 
designed to be an essay in the Higher Criticism ; 
that is to say, it is an investigation of the sources 
of the Synoptic Gospels; and in such a work 
philological notes and discussions on various 
readings are strictly speaking only admissible when 
it can be shown that they affect decisions on 
questions of Higher Criticism. Consequently, I 
have thought it best to omit many such notes and 
discussions. They were not distributed uniformly 
throughout the manuscript, and in all probability 
they were not intended by the author for ultimate 
publication, but rather were written down as 
material for reflection. Dr Salmon if I may 
judge from this MS., used the pen as a stimulus 
to thought. In these two drafts of notes every 
word of the Greek text of St Mark, with the 
parallels in the other Gospels, is copied out by his 
own hand ;* and the same motive, as it would seem, 
suggested the repetition in suitable places of 
matter already published in his Zn¢voduction. This 
of course has also been cut out. But I desire that 
it should be clearly understood that with the 
exceptions I have noted, which are in fact not 
significant, there has been no suppression whatever 
of critical judgments; and, beyond the correction 
of obvious slips of the pen, no alteration has been 


* See note on p. 19. 
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made in the wording. What is here presented to 
the reading public is all Dr Salmon’s own, and 
wholly fresh. 

Higher Criticism is not directly concerned with 
exegesis; and I may be charged with inconsistent 
treatment of the MS., in having printed so much 
exegetical matter. The reader will readily pardon 
this inconsistency; for I venture to think that 
significant as are Dr Salmon’s critical conclusions, 
the exegesis and odzter dicta contained in this 
volume are more characteristic of the man, and will 
appeal to a wider circle. Those who have read his 
other works and sermons, or who had the privilege 
of personal intercourse with him, know how Dr 
Salmon’s humorous wisdom and common sense, 
expressed with unconventional simplicity and 
directness, were wont to clear an entangled 
argument or illuminate an obscurity. The present 
work will supply many examples of this 
characteristic, which was especially his own. 

Those who are acquainted with Dr Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New. Testament will probably 
feel some degree of surprise at some of the opinions 
expressed in this work, especially as regards the 
Fourth Gospel. Some may think it reasonable to 
hold that the truest presentation of the great critic’s 
mind is to be found in the conclusions, which Dr 
Salmon honestly arrived at when he was a younger 
man. On this matter I need not offer any 
opinion. My present business, as I conceive it, 
is to see through the Press, as accurately as I can, 
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the work of my revered and honoured teacher, not 
to criticise it. I must, however, remind those to 
whom Dr Salmon’s last decisions will be unwelcome, 
that the views here expressed are the spontaneous 
and untrammelled judgments of a trained and 
powerful intellect on an entirely fresh study of the 
Gospels. His intellect had been nurtured on the 
broad culture of what used to be known as 
University education, an education which had at 
least this merit that it was favourable to the 
development of a sense of proportion in the 
judgment of a man who profited by it. 

Moreover, although this work is not only 
posthumous but incomplete, from the standpoint of 
the author’s design, it cannot be said to betray the 
weakness of old age, notwithstanding the pathetic 
confession in the Author’s Preface. The studies, of 
which this book is the outcome, were taken up at 
a time when Dr Salmon’s intellect and personality 
profoundly impressed all who came into contact 
with him. For several years before his death, 
Dr Salmon may be said to have devoted his 
thoughts and serious study almost altogether to the 
Synoptic Problem. He talked and corresponded 
with scholars who were interested in the same 
or similar studies, in particular with the eminent 
theologians who are now the Deans of Westminster 
and of St Patrick’s. And yet he felt strangely 
alone amongst men of a younger generation, whose 
minds had grown up in an environment of belief 
so different in some respects from that of his own 
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youth. It is difficult for us now to place ourselves 
_ in the times when 
our Essays-and-Reviews debate 


Began to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words had weight. 


The feeling of aloneness, which is one of the trials 
of old age, is accentuated in the case of one who 
has passed through a stage of transition in religious 
thought, and who may be easily pardoned if he 
exaggerates the width of the chasm between the 
old and the new. He is tempted to feel that he 
has lost the companionship, not only of his old 
friends, but of his old self. As an illustration of 
this feeling I think that the following note, written 
on the fly leaf of one of his MS. note-books, is 
of profound interest. The note is on a quotation 
from a current number of the Sfectazor. 


‘Every person who meditates much upon any- 
thing and never discusses it usually becomes upon 
that subject so separate that his fellow-men fail to 
understand him.”— Spectator, 8th October 1898, p. 
486. 


And the note is as follows :— 


“I have meditated much on the subject of these 
papers; I have not discussed them with others: 
With some, because their sympathies would be as 
much opposed to my views, as my own originally 
were, and because I have no right to throw them 
out of their present mental position without being 
sure of being able to offer them a better one; 
with others, because I should only encourage them 
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to go further in the same direction than I am 
prepared to follow or to sympathise with. 


This somewhat pathetic tone of umeasiness, 
however, only affected, in his case, literary problems 
connected with our most holy faith. Those who 
really knew George Salmon do not need to be told, 
and those who read this book will see for themselves, 
that his faith in all that concerns the Christian 
life was founded upon a rock. 

The Greek text printed in this book is that of 
Westcott and Hort, except in a very few cases 
where readings preferred by Dr Salmon are com- 
mented on. I have noted above that Dr Salmon 
had written out the whole of the Greek text before 
each section; and if I had retained all his notes 
on the minute variations between the Evangelic 
records it would have been desirable to print the 
Greek all through. But there did not seem any 
adequate reason for doing so in cases where the 
comment following did not of necessity compel 
immediate attention to the original text. 

It remains that I should express my sincere 
thanks to the Rev. R. M. Gwynn, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and to the Rev. Canon H. V. 
White, Treasurer of St Patrick’s Cathedral, who 


have kindly assisted me in reading the proofs of 
this book. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
16th January 1907. 


Newport J. D. Wuirte. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


THE question of the mutual relations of the Synoptic 
Gospels is one in which for several years I have taken 
interest; at least so far as to make myself acquainted 
with different speculations on the subject, and to form 
some judgment of my own on the arguments offered 
on behalf of them. But it is only within compara- 
tively few years that I have given the subject serious 
study of my own. What led me to give these problems 
more systematic investigation was the impression made 
on me by the growing adoption of opinions concern- 
ing the authorship of Old Testament books at variance 
not only with the views in which I had been brought 
up, but with the doctrine taught in the Christian 
Church ever since the time of the Apostles. It was 
suggested to me that I should take part in the contro- 
versy by writing in defence of traditional opinions ; 
but this was a work which I did not feel myself 
competent to undertake. It is ill for amateurs to 
contend with experts; and I should be under a hope- 
less disadvantage if, relying on my amateur know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language and literature, obtained 
.. casually and intermittently in the midst of other 
: pursuits which had more attraction for me, I ventured 
to contend with men who had made these studies the 
business of their lives. 

There was another reason why I considered myself 


unfit to discuss the authorship of the Old Testament 
A 
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books, namely, that I felt I could not conduct the 
investigation with the necessary impartiality. I myself 
attach little value to any arguments that are only 
used to bring out a foregone conclusion. I did feel 
that I possessed this impartiality in investigating the 
authorship of New Testament books ; because I believed 
that the credit of our religion was not pledged to any 
theory on this subject. It was no fundamental article 
of our faith that St Paul wrote the Pastoral Epistles, 
or that he was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Our belief in the truth of the facts recorded in the 
Gospels would not be affected by any uncertainty or 
error as to the traditional names of the compilers; 
because it was not on the credit of their names that 
our assent was given. Matthew, to whom the first 
is ascribed, was one of the least distinguished of the 
Apostles; of Mark and Luke we scarcely know any- 
thing, except as the authors of books accepted by the 
Christian community from times previous to historical 
record. 

Yet I had learnt not to bow with too absolute 
submission to the decision of those who were in repute 
as experts. It is wonderful what an objection most 
men have to taking the trouble of forming opinions 
for themselves, and how eagerly they accept any 
authority that will dictate to them what views they 
ought to hold. No sooner is an old authority dethroned, 
than a new tyrant is set up in his place, whose 
doctrines must one adopt and defend on pain of being 
despised as too ignorant or too bigoted to be able 
to keep pace with the progress of thought. When . 
I first began to study the question of the authorship 
of the New Testament books, Baur had not been long 
dead; but he had left a host of adherents who counted 
him an almost infallible guide. Those who followed 
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his methods, or improved on them, were proclaimed 
as the best critics; those who questioned his doctrines 
were dismissed as unworthy of serious consideration, 
- being generally nick-named as apologists; the intention 
being to convey the idea that they had made no 
investigations except with the purpose of bringing out 
foregone conclusions. Yet I have lived to see a great 
shrinkage of the claims made for Baur’s results even 
by the warmest of his admirers, many of whom now 
abandon as indefensible positions to contest which was 
once represented as a sign of ignorance or immodesty. 
I thought myself free therefore to postpone my accept- 
ance of many modern opinions concerning Old Testa- 
ment books until the questions had been more completely 
threshed out. 

But it occurred to me that I might meanwhile do 
some useful work in experimenting what would be the 
result of equal freedom of criticism applied to the 
New Testament. Certainly I had no reason to com- 
plain that we have not found abundance of freedom 
used by modern New Testament critics; but those 
who have used most have seemed to me to be usually 
wanting in impartiality, and to be men who form 
their judgment with a bias against received opinions. 
Feeling myself to be quite free from any such bias, 
I was yet willing to try what the result would be of 
an impartial investigation of the composition of New 
Testament books, conducted with as complete inde- 
pendence of traditional opinions as has been obtained 
in the case of the Old Testament. My notion was to 
take the three Synoptic Gospels, and, putting aside 
all Church doctrine as to their inspiration or authority, 
discuss their mutual relations as a mere question of 
criticism, just as if they had been newly discovered 
documents of whose history we knew nothing. I do 
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not think that when I undertook this task I had fully 
understood what a sacrifice of previous sentiments it 
involved; and I shall not be surprised if many who 
look into this book content themselves with very slight 
acquaintance with it, and have little inclination to 
pursue the same study. For my own feelings, the 
books of the Gospels had a sacredness which Old 
Testament books had not; and it was painful to me 
to lay aside those feelings of reverence which had 
hitherto deterred me from too minute investigation. 
I felt as if I had been set to make a dissection of the 
body of my mother ; and could not feel that the scientific 
value of the results I might obtain would repay me 
for the painful shock resulting from the very nature 
of the task. 

No doubt the present generation has relaxed much 
of the strictness of that theory of verbal inspiration 
which regarded the smallest discordance between the 
statements of two sacred writers as a thing needing 
explanation or apology; and which could find deep 
mysteries in the use of one word rather than another 
which in popular use was its exact equivalent. For 
instance, no great importance would now be attached 
to the difficulty which commentators were at one time 
required to explain: that according to one Evangelist, 
the inscription over the cross was simply The King 
of the Jews, according to another Jesus, the King of 
the Jews, according to a third Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews; nor would it be felt as a great 
relief if it could be shown that the discrepancies were 
to be attributed not to the Evangelists, but to their 
transcribers. We should simply say that there never 
had been any reason to hold that it had been divinely 
intended that the Gospels should present absolute 
uniformity in such trifling details. Notwithstanding 
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this general laxity, there are many who would still find 
it a shock to have to acknowledge that in any particular 
case an Evangelist had either made a mistake or had 
consciously varied from the story that had been told 
him. Yet the possibility of such shocks is indis- 
pensable from the investigation on which we are 
entering. The question whether one Evangelist copied 
another is part of the general question, What authorities 
did the Evangelists use? If we find an answer to this 
question, we are led on to another, In what way did 
they use their authorities? What standard of accuracy 
are we fairly justified in expecting? Can we reason- 
ably expect that any writer of the first century should 
work exactly in the same way as a historian of the 
nineteenth? that he should observe the scrupulous 
care which we now feel ourselves entitled to demand 
in not going in the slightest degree beyond what he 
had good authority for stating, and in not, without 
warning, mixing up inferences of his own with what 
he had learnt from other well-informed persons? It 
was at one time a shock to Christians to be told that 
our New Testament Scriptures were not written in the 
purest Attic Greek; and it required some discussion 
and apology to make men understand that if our sacred 
books had had the qualities which were alleged to be 
necessary to the perfection of divinely inspired Scripture, 
sound criticism would have obliged us to infer that 
the books could not have been written at the time or 
in the place to which we now refer them. Exactly the 
same thing might be maintained if we found the Gospels 
written with nineteenth-century punctiliousness. I have 
elsewhere (/uzvod. NV. T., p. 62) quoted the apology made 
by an editor of Longinus for his author’s looseness of 
citation. He owns that in the whole book you could 
hardly find any passage accurately quoted, at least if 
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it contained more than three or four words. But he 
observes that all the other writers of the same date were 
equally careless ; and that if they put before their readers’ 
eyes the general sense of the author cited, and two or 
three of the more remarkable words, they were indifferent 
about the rest: Accurata hac citandi diligentia, qua hodte 
utimur, queque laudabilis sane est, frustra in veteribus 
querenda est. \ cannot then help thinking that much 
time has been wasted on the verbal comparison of one 
Gospel with another; and that some of the theories 
built on such comparison have no solid foundation, and 
that, even if the differences are not merely with respect 
to forms of expression, but extend to trifling details of 
facts, we are not justified in condemning either writer as 
an unfaithful historian, regard being had to the customary 
standard of his age. 

There is another way in which the results of the 
investigation on which we are entering must give a 
shock to many readers. If we find what seem to be 
differences between the accounts of the same occurrence 
by different Evangelists, and if we decide that it is not 
necessary to force them into agreement, we have then 
to decide as to which account is the more probable; and 
that is a question which, whether deliberately or not, 
we cannot help determining by the standards of our own 
age. I have disclaimed all sympathy with those with 
whom it is a foregone conclusion that nothing that can 
properly be called miracle ever occurred, and whose 
whole criticism is made with the polemical object of 
eliminating everything miraculous from the story ; some 
of them having proceeded beyond the doctrine that no 
miracle ever occurred to the doctrine that no one could 
ever have believed that it did. But nevertheless, if we 
are comparing two accounts of the same occurrence, we 
cannot help judging on the same principles as would 
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guide us if we were judging between two different 
accounts of a contemporary event. And in that case 
we naturally give a preference to the account most in 
harmony with our ordinary experience. Thus, without 
having any desire to eliminate miracle from the story, 
we may be led to account some things as non-miraculous 
which on a different system had been thought capable 
only of a supernatural interpretation. 

There being much in the investigation on which I 
have entered which was at first repulsive to myself, and 
which I have no doubt will be equally so to many 
readers, I have had to ask myself, Why proceed with 
it at all? or at least, Why invite others to join in it? 
The study can yield no trustworthy results without a 
minute and tedious examination of many particulars ; 
and no hasty conclusion can be safely adopted without 
examining how the solution suggested by one case will 
satisfy the others. I cannot wonder that men should 
shrink from all this labour if they find it to be what 
they regard as, in every sense of the words, J/ador 
zmprobus. As far as I am myself concerned, my plea 
for not abandoning the investigation on which I had 
entered is simply that I found too much fascination in 
it to be able to leave it. I have found nothing more 
interesting than this work of turning dead records into 
living history, as I tried to throw myself into the feelings 
and attitude of mind of those men of old whose story I 
read. The historians whose works I studied became to 
me living characters; Mark was no longer the mere 
name of an ancient document, but a real person, with 
his own mode of literary workmanship, whose style was 
as distinctly recognisable as was that of St Paul. I 
found myself constantly seeing more in long familiar 
words than I had ever seen in them before. It may be 
that other critics will count my fancied discoveries as 
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unsubstantial as I have myself regarded the speculations , 
of other old men, in which they believed they were 
laying the foundation of a great reputation. But to 
myself, my discoveries are real, and I could not help 
treating them as if they were. 

If I can recommend the study to others who have 
patience for it, it is because I consider that it gives us 
a firmer hold of the reality of the facts of the Gospel 
history. To one who has thus learnt to feel the persona- 
lity of the Evangelists nothing can seem more ignorant 
than Goldwin Smith’s verdict that the Gospels were 
written by nobody knows who, nobody knows when.* 
The nobody knows who is an unimportant matter. We 
get all our information about present-day history from 
newspapers, written by xobody knows who; nor do 
ordinary readers care much to enquire. Three at least 
of the Gospels bear strong marks of the personality of 
the writers ; and our belief would be little affected if we 
should discover that their names, instead of being Mark, 
Luke, and John, were Jacob, Joseph, and Simon. But 
I cannot doubt that these writings present us with the 
story as told in the very first assemblies of Christians, 
by men who had been personal disciples of Jesus; nor 
do I think that the account of any of our Lord’s 
miracles would have been very different if we could have 
the report of it as published in a Jerusalem newspaper 
next morning. Of all attempts to eliminate miracle 
from the Gospel history the expectation to do so by 
historical criticism of our sources is the vainest; for it 
proceeds on the assumption that the first reporters were 
less likely than we should be now to ascribe a super- 
natural origin to what they had witnessed. 

1 “Tradition of unknown origin recorded by unknown writers at a date 


uncertain and, for aught that we can tell, many years after the events.” Guesses 
at the Riddle of Existence, p. 150. 
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The best defence of the study of the human element 
in the Gospels. is that this human element is the real 
foundation of our faith. The cult of a Roman Catholic 
Saint, Philumena, in modern times has gained much 
extension ; but belief in her very existence has no other 
historical foundation than the statement of a holy nun 
that in a dream there had been revealed to her the true 
history of some relics which her bishop had brought 
from Rome. Ido not think it important to discuss the 
logical question whether such a statement might not be 
a sufficient ground of evidence ; for it is enough to know 
that such evidence would not bring conviction to the 
minds of the majority of educated people in these islands 
at the present day, however mistaken they might be in 
their unbelief. And if our belief in the facts of the 
Gospel history is made to rest on the foundation that 
this or that Evangelist could not be mistaken in anything 
he asserts, there will be a continual growth of unbelief 
among many who will ask, What evidence there is of 
the inerrancy of Evangelists, unless we have first 
ascertained that the facts of the Gospel history are 
true? We shall find that in the last resort we come 
to depend on the human element in the Gospels, that 
is to say, on things that can be proved by ordinary 
historical testimony. 

And yet the fact is that the immense value we attach 
to the divine element in the Gospels has had a tendency 
to make us indifferent or inattentive to the human 
element. If we know that all the books of Scripture 
have one and the same infallible Author, what import- 
ance is it to us to know through what, or through how 
many channels His commaunications are made? The 
Statements made in one of the sacred books are un- 
doubtedly accurate, and need no confirmation from any 
other of them. Even if instead of confirmation we find 
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apparent contradiction, we need not distress ourselves ; 
for the contradiction is sure to be only apparent. This 
has led to the paradoxical result that at the present day 
those who ascribe the highest authority to the Bible, 
and who have devoted their best years to the study of 
it, find themselves learning much from men who treat 
its books as ordinary literature; and they have to own 
that they had never taken notice of much that less 
reverent readers can now point out to them. 

The results that are hoped from this investigation 
are comparable to the knowledge of the constitution of 
the sun that has been gained of recent years by the 
study of it during the time of an eclipse. Consequently, 
expeditions have been sent out to the places where an 
expected eclipse could be best.seen; and the reports 
of different observers have been carefully compared, 
with the result that much has been discovered which 
the dazzling blaze of sunlight had previously concealed 
from us; though now that we know exactly what to 
look for, we can recognise at other times some things 
which only the eclipse had made known to us. I have 
thought that in like manner the dazzling brightness of 
the divine element has obscured for us much of the 
human element; and that now a study in which the 
divine element has been shut out may enable us to see 
many things more clearly, the knowledge of which will 
remain a permanent benefit, even after this method of 
investigation has been abandoned. And surely people 
who make eclipse observations on the sun must not be 
supposed to wish to live in this semi-darkness, or to 
think it better than the full glory of the unclouded 
rays. ' 

I regret, however, that I have only taken up this study 
after I had become too old to prosecute it with much 
success. I have often noted of how little value an old 
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man’s work commonly is. Old men are apt to see 
visions and to dream dreams. They devote the latest 
years of their life to studies which they imagine will 
outdo the best work of their earlier years, and will be 
recognised as having produced results of permanent 
value. Yet their survivors, if competent judges, some- 
times adjudge the papers left behind as not deserving 
the honour of print; or if they have not courage to 
destroy what has evidently cost much labour, they find 
the general verdict of the literary public to be that the 
world would have lost nothing if a less merciful decision 
had been made. If I were asked to account for this 
general ill-success of old men’s work, my own experience 
would lead me to impute it to failure of memory. I find 
myself now constantly reminded by some accident of 
having forgotten something which if I had been younger 
I should certainly have kept in mind. But, above all, 
I find inconvenience from not being able to keep the 
whole of a case thoroughly before my mind all together ; 
and consequently while dealing, as I must, with separate 
points singly, being tempted to adopt conclusions and 
explanations which I should have rejected if able to take 
a larger view. It may be asked then, Why persevere 
at all in a study which I feel myself unable to prosecute 
satisfactorily? or why embarrass my executors by leaving 
papers behind which regard for my memory might 
restrain them from putting in the fire, though in their 
own judgment that might be the best thing to do with 
them? I have put this question to myself, and have not 
been able to give a satisfactory answer. As for my 
own continuance in the study, if it is no more than a 
solitary patience game, it is one which has a certain 
fascination for me, and is at least an innocent employ- 
ment of hours which would not be better employed if 
spent otherwise. As for the preservation of my papers, 
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modern humanity does not impose on a parent the 
decision which a Roman father had to make, whether 
his offspring were worth preserving; and at least it 
does not require him to be himself the executioner, if 
in tenderness of heart he prefers to expose the babe on 
the mountains, and leaves it to chance or to others to 
decide whether it is ta live or to die. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


READERS of this book are not likely to need any 
lengthened preliminary explanation of the problem 
which it is its object to investigate. 

We are in possession of four narratives of the life 
of our Lord, the great antiquity of which must be 
admitted even by those who reject the general belief 
that they are founded on the testimony of eye-witnesses 
of the facts related. If these narratives had been 
perfectly independent, we might expect them to differ 
from each other a good deal, both in the selection of 
incidents for narration, and in the arrangement of those 
related by more Evangelists than one. And so in point 
of fact one of these narratives does differ from the other 
three. But these three have so many points of agree- 
ment, not only in the selection and arrangement of 
incidents, but sometimes in the very words in which 
the story is told, that it is impossible to doubt the 
existence in these narratives of a common element, 
either to be accounted for by the supposition that one 
of these writers copied from another, or else that all 
drew from a common source. Still, if we compare 
places where the same story is told by more Evangelists 
than one, we constantly find such diversity as to shew 
that there has been no slavish copying; but that if 
there was a common original, a good deal of liberty 
must have been used in occasional deviations from it. 

The problem is to find what account of the mutual 


relations of these narratives will best explain their 
13 
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coincidences and their variations. The documents are 
older by at least a century than any records of the 
Christian Church which could tell us anything of the 
history of their publication. We are thus left to draw 
our conclusions from the internal evidence afforded by 
the documents themselves ; and the difficulty of arriving 
in this way at secure results is proved by the discordant 
conclusions of the many critics who have examined 
this question. We may take this discordance as a 
warning, showing us the wisdom of postponing the 
adoption of any theory until we have first made a 
very patient study of the facts. 

The problem of accounting for the agreements of 
the Evangelists naturally takes precedence of that of 
accounting for their variations. If the three narratives 
were independent of each other, diversity were to be 
expected ; and the need of accounting for it does not 
arise as a literary problem, until we have found reason 
to believe that two writers draw from a common source. 
Even in the case of two biographers who have drawn 
their facts from the same original, absolute uniformity 
is not to be expected. Each of them is apt to prefer 
to tell the story in his own words, though no doubt 
he is likely to incorporate in his narrative many of the 
phrases of his original. And, if there is no reason to 
the contrary, each of them is also likely, in his arrange- 
ment of the facts, to follow the order of the original. 
Still it is possible that either may designedly deviate 
from that order; whether with the view of placing the 
facts in what is supposed to be the true chronological 
order, or with the artistic purpose of grouping incidents 
of the same kind together. If the two later writers have 
more common sources than one, in which the order 
of narration may possibly have been different, they may 
have combined them in different ways. And _ besides, 
there is nothing to surprise us, if in the procedure of 
independent writers we find variations for which we 
cannot precisely account. Thus then the need of 
accounting for diversities does not arise until we have 
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first established the existence of such an original 
connexion between the narrators as would lead us to 
expect to find agreement to be the rule. 

I have said elsewhere (Jutrod. N.T., p. 571) that 
we are not warranted in founding an investigation of 
the Gospel history on an assumption that those who 
recorded it used their materials in a different way from 
what other historical writers of the same age were likely 
todo. In sosaying, I did not merely mean to deprecate 
the founding of our investigation on any theory of 
inspiration adopted previously to a patient study of 
the facts; but I had equally in view the exclusion of 
quite an opposite theory, which has been acted on by 
one who holds the very lowest view of the inspiration 
of the Evangelists, Dr Edwin Abbott. He tacitly 
assumes that a writer who derives his information 
from another, would not venture to deviate in the 
slightest degree from the very words in which the 
information had been conveyed. Consequently, though 
he acknowledges the existence of a common element 
in the Gospels, he only recognises as belonging to that 
common element those places where the same story is 
told in identical words. The result of eliminating all 
words which are not common to all the Evangelists 
is often to make the narrative unintelligible without 
the help of one of the existing Gospels to throw light 
on it. Time would be wasted in formal argument 
against a supposition so completely destitute of support 
from our experience of the ways of writers who use the 
words of others. Certainly, if a writer had to refute 
a charge of plagiarism, he would plead in vain, if he 
could only point out to his critic that he had proved 
his originality by frequently using expressions different 
from those to be found in the author from whom he was 
accused of having borrowed. 

In fact it is easy to see that though verbal coincidences 
may be used to prove the indebtedness of one writer to 
another, yet verbal variations do not disprove it. If 
two writers telling the same story agree in the use of 
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the same words or phrases, the question at once arises 
whether the later has not borrowed from the earlier. 
It is a not uncommon error to found a charge of 
plagiarism on the common use of phrases which belong — 
to the ordinary vocabulary of the time, and which the 
two writers might very conceivably have employed 
independently. But if the phrases are strange and 
unusual, then we cannot help believing that one 
borrowed from the other, unless what is common to 
them can be traced to a source from which both might 
have derived it. On the other hand, if there is sub- 
stantial agreement—if the later writer has nothing to 
tell which he might not have learnt from the other, 
then there arises a suspicion of indebtedness, which 
is not refuted by any variations of language through 
which the obligation has been disguised. 

I can quite understand how critics who hold a very 
high theory of verbal inspiration are much embarrassed 
by variations even in the language, when the same 
circumstances are recorded by more Evangelists than 
one; and still more if the discrepancies are more than 
verbal. Their whole theory collapses unless some way 
can be found of reconciling these differences ; either, 
for instance, by maintaining that the two discordant 
accounts are not narratives of the same event, or else 
that one of them was not intended to have the meaning 
which an ordinary reader would put upon it. But 
considering how common it is to find differences in 
details between the accounts of two honest witnesses 
of the same occurrence, it is surprising that persons 
who are not hampered by any extreme theory of inspira- 
tion should be distressed by differences between the 
accounts of two sacred writers. It may even happen 
that they are such that the reception of the one account 
as strictly accurate would force us to the conclusion 
that the writer of the other had received some defective 
or erroneous information. Yet the only differences that 
would affect our belief in the main facts of the Gospel 
story would be if they were such as to make it difficult 
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to believe that the writers had access to first hand 
information about the facts, or that they did not faith- 
fully record the information they received. 

I will add besides, that though a single mistake 
would be enough to disprove the claim that knowledge 
had been supernaturally communicated, yet that, as 
far as human information is concerned, a person may 
be a high authority on some matters concerning which 
he had exceptionally good means of information, not- 
withstanding his having committed errors on other 
points concerning which he had smaller opportunities 
of knowledge. To take an illustration from a well- 
known book, Napier’s Atstory of the Peninsular War— 
This is a book of real historical value, on account 
of the author’s exceptional opportunities of knowledge 
concerning the facts which he relates, but the author 
is not entitled to the same deference on subjects outside 
his own sphere; nor ought his statements on his own 
subject to be at all discredited, even if it could be shewn 
that he was not equally trustworthy in his account of 
events twenty years before his own time. 

For myself, I have no confidence in any historical 
investigation in which a perfectly open mind is not 
kept with regard to the reception of new information. 
Those who held the theories of inspiration to which 
I have already referred were not embarrassed for a 
moment if there appeared to be a contradiction between 
the statements of a sacred and of a profane writer. That 
of the former was infallibly right, and the other was 
held entitled to no regard. Through a natural reaction, 
a modern school of critics completely reversed this 
decision. A statement of Scripture was held to be 
certainly false if it was contradicted by any profane 
writer, and very probably false if it was not confirmed 
by independent testimony, however scanty the historical 
records of the time might be. Much new light has been 
cast upon history by the discoveries of the present 
century, during which many important manuscripts 
have been unearthed, inscriptions have been extensively 
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collected and studied, and other archeological evidence 
obtained ; and we have every reason to believe that the 
coming years will continue to add to the materials for 
history that we at present possess. Yet I have no 
apprehension that we shall be obliged to discard, as 
unworthy of confidence, the historical guides in whom we 
have hitherto trusted. It is extravagance of claims which 
is likely to produce a sceptical attitude of mind: if, for 
instance, the principle is laid down that a writer who is 
detected in a single error forfeits all claim to be regarded 
as a historical authority. The fact, however, is that there 
is no one who does not make mistakes ; and that occasion- 
ally a very good writer will make a very bad one. 

I will add, that in forming a judgment on the merits 
of a historian it is fair that he should be tried by the 
standard of his own age. A couple of hundred years 
ago a historian was thought to have acquitted himself 
well if he composed a lucid narrative in a pleasing 
style; and it is not reasonable to censure one who 
wrote then, if he did not use the diligence in collecting 
materials that is now thought necessary, or if he did 
not take great pains in balancing the credibility of 
each of his witnesses. But it seems to me that it is 
the opposite fault that is now most frequently committed 
in the criticism of the Gospels; in other words, that 
the amount of literary skill to be fairly expected from 
the writer is apt to be, not over-rated, but under-rated. 
For example, when both Alford and Abbott assume, as 
a thing to be expected, that an Evangelist who used an 
earlier document should simply embody it in his work 
verbatim, they practically treat the Gospel historian as 
likely to possess no more literary skill than a monastic 
annalist, who was often content to copy the entries of 
his predecessors, merely adding, in equally inartificial 
style, some notices of events that occurred between their 
time and his own. But our Evangelists lived in a 
literary age; and while it would not be reasonable to 
expect that every one of them should exhibit in his 
style the highest accomplishments of a practised writer, 
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it would be equally unreasonable to assume that they 
were ignorant as to what the reading public of their 
day had been trained to expect, or that they made no 
attempt to satisfy those expectations. If we want 
information as to the literary standard of:the time, we 
can get it from Polybius, who wrote some two hundred 
years before our Evangelists; and the principles which 
he lays down as to the duties of a historian do not 
substantially differ from those that are accepted in our 
own day. It was to me an unexpected touch of modern- 
ness that having occasion to criticise severely the work 
of Zeno, a Rhodian historian, Polybius tells us (2sz., 
xvi. 20) that, counting it unbecoming to triumph in 
exposing the blunders of another, he wrote a private 
letter to Zeno pointing out an error into which he had 
fallen ; and that Zeno took the correction very kindly, 
but was sorry that it was now too late for him to profit 
by it, his book having been already published. 

Believing that it is quite as important to take note 
of substantial as of verbal agreements, I make no use 
at this stage of our enquiries of a work prepared at Dr 
E. Abbott’s suggestion—Mr Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. 
In this work, by the use of different types and differently 
coloured inks, the reader is enabled to compare parallel 
evangelic narratives, and to see at a glance what words 
are common to three Evangelists, what to only two, and 
what are. peculiar to one. We may neglect differences 
which disappear on translation, when we are only 
examining whether two writers who tell the same story 
drew from independent sources of information. At a 
later stage, if interdependence has been established, a 
careful examination of the language will be needful 
for guiding us to more exact conclusions as to the 
relations between the writers; as, for example, in 
determining the question whether one copied another, 
or both drew from a common source. 


1 My own experience would lead me to recommend a student to copy out 
for himself the parallel stories which he desires to compare. In this way he 
will be struck by the recurrence of identical words more forcibly than by any 
help diversity of types could give him. 
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There is another preliminary investigation, which, 
as dealing with the matter rather than the words of the 
narrators, can be effectively carried on, even though 
only a translation is used: I mean the study of the 
order in which the different stories are related. It is 
only a study of the order in which incidents are told that 
gives probability to the hypothesis that an Evangelist 
used a previous document. Any agreement between 
two in the relation of a single story would be sufficiently 
explained by the supposition that both had heard it told 
by the same Apostle, and had been able to reproduce, 
with more or less exactness, his very words. But, 
besides numberless instances of identity in the form in 
which separate stories are related, we find a multitude 
of cases in which a whole series of incidents follow in 
the same order in more Gospels than one. The stories 
rarely contain any notes of time which could direct the 
order of placing them ; and, if they had been preserved 
separately by oral tradition, the chances are enormous 
that different persons weaving them into a connected 
narrative would arrange them differently. It follows 
that if one Evangelist did not make use of the work of 
another, all must have derived from a common source, 
not only their common matter, but also the arrangement 
in which they agree. If it be not admitted that they 
used any written document, it would have to be acknow- 
ledged that the apostolic record, which they have pre- 
served, did not consist of anecdotes told separately, and 
casually remembered, but that the original narrator must 
have related incidents in a definite order, so as, in fact, 
to have delivered an oral Gospel. 

I am willing to use the word document in so elastic 
a sense as to include an oral Gospel faithfully preserved 
in the memory of those who had listened to it; but the 
hypothesis of such a Gospel is not forced on us, because 
we know from St Luke’s preface that other written 
accounts of our Saviour’s life were in existence before 
our Third Gospel was published. (See Jntrod. N. T., 
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My object in the present investigation is to ascertain 
what conclusions as to the genesis of the Gospels can 
be drawn from a study of the documents themselves, 
without the assumption of the truth or falsity of any 
traditional accounts. Such accounts as have reached 
us are but scanty ; and few of them can be traced back 
to a date so early as to give us assurance that those to 
whom we owe them were speaking, not from conjecture, 
but from real historical knowledge. But with whatever 
caution these traditions must be used, they give us 
important help in our study of the documents. They 
suggest to us hypotheses which must be tested, questions 
that must be asked, and, as Lord Bacon has said, Prudens 
interrogatio dimidium est scientia. 

Let us take, for example, the tradition reported by 
Papias that St Mark had been in personal intercourse 
with the Apostle Peter, some of the reporters of which 
have so magnified the Evangelist’s obligations to that 
Apostle, that, according to their view, the Second Gospel 
ought rather to have been designated as the Gospel 
according to St Peter, than as that according to St Mark. 
The fact that such a tradition existed presents us with a 
problem to be investigated in our study of the Second 
Gospel—namely, whether it exhibits traces of such an 
authority as has been claimed for it. Speaking for my- 
self, I may say that I have found no reason to believe 
in anything that later writers have added to what Papias 
had stated; and that I do not believe that St Peter had 
any share in the composition of St Mark’s Gospel, or that 
he was in any way responsible for its contents. But I 
consider that critical study would lead us to believe that 
some of the Evangelist’s statements were derived directly 
or indirectly from that Apostle ; and therefore I would 
not hastily reject a tradition that there had been personal 
intercourse between the two. 


What inclines me most to accept the statement of 
Papias, is the marked difference of style between the 
section of the Gospel which relates what happened before 
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the calling of Peter and those which tell of what happened 
after it—the contrast between the meagreness of St Mark’s 
narrative in the one case, and its fulness in the other. 
In the earlier history, as told by St Matthew and by 
St Luke, we find a common element which could not 
have been derived from Mark, who tells the same story 
with so much greater brevity, that the first question we 
are disposed to submit to critical investigation is whether 
St Mark’s is more than an abridgment of an earlier 
narrative. But when we go on to compare the remainder 
of St Mark’s first chapter with the corresponding passage 
of Matthew, we find the parts quite reversed: it is now 
St Matthew who is the abridger, St Mark who tells the 
full story. All the rest of that chapter is occupied with 
the relation of the events that occurred on a single day 
of the Saviour’s life; and that day was the Sabbath that 
followed the calling of Peter. The history includes the 
account of a visit paid by our Lord to Peter’s house; if 
indeed we are not rather to conclude that our Lord was 
lodging in that house at the time. The change then 
from an abridged to a detailed narrative takes place 
exactly when Peter comes into the story; and thus 
internal evidence harmonises with the very ancient 
tradition that the Evangelist had had personal inter- 
course with St Peter. 

I hope that my readers will not consider that I am 
committing them to the acceptance of what, however 
probable, is no more than a hypothesis, if I use the 
letter P to denote the authority used by the Evangelists 
in passages which all three Synoptics have in common. 
I am not assuming that P is identical with St Mark’s 
Gospel as we have it now. Theories about an Original 
Matthew, an Original Mark, from which the Gospels 
now bearing these names have been developed, have 
had much circulation. We should not be justified at 
the outset of a scientific enquiry in assuming either the 
truth or the falsity of such theories. When, in what 
follows, I speak of St Matthew and St Mark, I am to 
be understood to mean the authors of the First and 
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Second Gospels as we have them now, without assuming 
anything as to the identity of the traditional and the real 
authorship; while I postpone for further enquiry the 
question whether the Matthew and Mark that we have 
now may not have had predecessors ascribed to the same 
authors. 

I have already said that in the sections common to 
three Evangelists, St Mark frequently gives details 
absent from the other two Synoptics ; and the question 
which a critic has to decide is whether these additional 
particulars are sufficiently accounted for by the hypothesis 
that St Mark, having a pictorial turn of mind, added 
these details from his own sense of the fitness of things. 
I must not here anticipate discussions which will come 
more suitably afterwards ; but I can now state the result 
at which I have arrived—namely, that there are some 
cases in which St Mark’s fulness of detail is best 
explained, not by the hypothesis that this Evangelist 
had greater powers of graphic description, but that he 
had access to more accurate information. If this be 
so, I see no reason for rejecting the tradition that 
St Peter may have been the source of that information. 
If St Mark was not in these sections an expander of 
Matthew, St Matthew must have been an abridger ; but 
the question remains open for critical enquiry whether 
it was St Mark’s Gospel that St Matthew abridged, or 
whether the First Gospel represents to us a document 
which, being earlier than the Second, does not contain 
St Mark’s characteristic touches. 

We are bound to take the second supposition into 
account, because we have already seen that the 
hypothesis that the other two Synoptics used St Mark’s 
Gospel will not explain all the phenomena. The 
account of the Baptist’s preaching and of our Lord’s 
baptism as given by St Matthew and St Luke have 
clearly some common elements which seem to indicate 
the use of a common authority ; and that authority could 
not be St Mark, in whose Gospel the common elements 
of which I am here speaking are not found. I find it 
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convenient then, if I use the letter P to denote the 
common authority used in the sections which all three 
Synoptics have in common, to use the letter Q to denote 
the common authority of the sections common to Matthew 
and Luke. This notation binds us to nothing. It may 
be that we shall find on examination that P and Q are 
the same, that is to say, that we have no need to 
postulate more than one common authority used by 
the Evangelists; and that Q means no more than 
those parts of P which St Mark has abridged or used 
more slightly. But if we used the same symbol to 
denote the authority for what I call the P sections and 
the Q sections, we should seem to lend ourselves to the 
theory that there was but a single authority for both 
classes of passages. It remains, however, open to in- 
vestigation whether St Mark was not acquainted with 
Q; and the result at which I have myself arrived is 
that he was. 

There are some who have thought that we must 
come nearer to the truth the more we simplify our 
hypothesis : as, for instance, if we hold that St Matthew 
and St Luke made use of Mark, thus reducing our 
fundamental documents to one. But there is no good 
reason for so thinking. St Luke tells us, in his preface, 
that many before him had attempted to make an orderly 
narrative of our Lord’s life. There were therefore many 
Gospels which St Luke had read, and of which he might 
have made such use as his independent knowledge 
showed that they deserved. If we have reason to think 
that St Mark’s Gospel was one of them, we are not 
entitled to assume without proof that it was the only 
one. Neither are we entitled to assume without proof 
that, for instance, the things common to Matthew and 
Luke were all derived from a single document; and my 
notation is not intended to convey that idea, for we are 
at liberty, if we find good reason, to split it up into Q,, 
Q,, etc. 

I have preferred to speak of sources rather than of 
documents to which our Evangelists might have been 
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indebted, because the latter may seem to denote written 
as opposed to oral sources of information ; and I do not 
myself attach importance to the question which were 
used. The whole Gospel history no doubt ultimately 
rests on the oral statements of the first disciples; but I 
do not see that any questions concerning the inspiration 
of our records are much affected, whether the Apostles’ 
statements were at once committed to writing, or were 
preserved by faithful memories. But I have contended 
that the agreement between the Evangelists in their 
order of narration proves that their common source 
was not a mere collection of anecdotes arbitrarily put 
together, but had already assumed the form of a 
continuous narrative. Yet I willingly admit the proba- 
bility that such continuous narratives had been orally 
promulgated among Christians before the circulation 
of any written Gospel. 

It seems to me, then, that we may easily make 
mistakes in our criticism of the Gospels, if we assume 
that the methods of the writers may fitly be judged by 
what we know of the present practice of literary men, 
who piece documents together in order to write a 
history. It may be that the first Gospels were 
composed, not in order to be read, but to be spoken. 
Shakespeare’s plays, for example, were not composed 
in order to be circulated as literature among a reading 
public, but were put into writing for the use of the 
actors who were to deliver them orally; and it is to 
actors that we owe the preservation of the plays. 

St Luke’s preface to his Gospel illustrates the fact 
that however little reason we have to think that the 
Gospels were first composed to satisfy the demands 
of a reading public, yet such demands would begin to 
arise as soon as the religion was embraced by men of 
culture and education. In the same preface St Luke, 
who does not profess ability to speak from his own 
personal knowledge of the facts, describes the sources 
of his information : even as they delivered then unto us, 
which trom the beginning were cye-witnesses and ministers 
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of the word. What, I think, most persons are apt to 
understand by this is, that St Luke, though not an 
apostle, or an eye-witness of the events of our Lord’s 
life, had made the acquaintance of some of those who 
were, and had learnt (in private intercourse with them) 
the things which he afterwards recorded for the benefit 
of the Church. But I am now more disposed to believe 
that St Luke owed his knowledge of our Saviour’s 
history, not to any private communication, but to the 
public instruction given in the Church of the city to 
which he belonged. 

I have seen no reason for rejecting the common 
belief that the author of the Third Gospel and of the 
Acts was a fellow-traveller with St Paul. But we 
have no reason to believe that St Paul had ever been 
a hearer of our Lord; and it is probable that with 
regard to the history of our Lord’s life on earth, St 
Luke had more to teach St Paul than to learn from 
him. It is possible that in his later years St Luke 
may have made the acquaintance of some of the heads 
of the Jerusalem Church; but it would be rash to 
affirm that he did, or that the acquaintance was very 
intimate. What I regard as the source of St Luke’s 
knowledge is the public recital of the history in the 
Church of Antioch, of which all the evidence leads 
me to regard him as a member. It seems to have 
been the earliest formed Church outside the Holy Land, 
and was certainly the most important of those early 
Churches. The date of its formation must have been 
very early; for we are told that it was founded by 
some of those who were dispersed from Jerusalem by 
the persecution which arose on Stephen’s death; but 
at that time those who had been guilty of our Lord’s 
death were still in power (Acts vii. 52). Those who 
founded the Church of Antioch in all probability included 
some who had been personal disciples of our Lord; 
and in any case this important Church must have 
received many visits from leading members of the 
parent Church, of whom we can actually mention by 
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name as visiting Antioch, Barnabas, John Mark, Judas, 
possibly Silas, and the Apostle Peter. The version of 
the Gospel history weekly recited in such a Church 
must be regarded as an authority of great weight. I 
do not suppose that in St Luke’s Gospel we have this 
version exactly; since it is natural to suppose that 
when the Evangelist committed his narrative to writing 
he might combine materials which had reached him 
from other sources, but that this version formed the 
groundwork of his narrative is a reasonable supposition. 

The most probable explanation of the fact that we 
have now three histories of our Lord’s life, so like one 
another, yet in many parts so independent, is that we 
have preserved for us the oral Gospel as delivered at 
three different centres. And that these three versions 
should have so many points of agreement, both in the 
arrangement of topics, and frequently in the very phrases 
employed, justifies the belief that the common element 
of our three Synoptics was not a mere cento of sayings 
of Jesus, or of anecdotes of His actions, but an oral 
Gospel which gave a continuous history of His life, 
from His baptism by John to His crucifixion. 

We must not, however, pass over in silence an 
important question. In what language are we to 
suppose this oral Gospel to have been first delivered? 
In connexion with this we must consider a tradition 
of Papias preserved by Eusebius (Z. #., iii. 39). | He 
says concerning St Matthew's Gospel, Ma7v@aios wey ory 
"EBpaids diadexTe Ti Nya sweypavvaro. “Hpwpeace o 
aura, &s Fv Cwares, &xavros. The last clause is clearly not 
applicable to the private reading of a book. It clearly 
intimates that there was no authorised translation of 
St Matthew's Gospel. In that case no one who did 
not understand the language would attempt to read it; 
and if he did understand it, he would not need an 
interpreter. It seems to me plain that what Papias 
has in his mind is the public Church use of the Gospel. 
It had been the custom in the Jewish synagogues, even 
where Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken language, to 
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read the Hebrew Scriptures, but to have the reading 
followed by an interpretation ; and we find traces for 
two or three centuries of a similar custom in the mixed 
congregations of the Christian Church.’ I make no 
doubt, then, that what Papias gives us to understand 
is that the Aramaic Gospel of St Matthew was for some 
time read in the Christian Church, that no authorised 
translation of it into Greek was published, but that on 
each occasion the official charged by the Church with 
this duty gave an interpretation according to his ability. 
It is quite intelligible that the method of interpretation 
which was used in making public the written memoirs 
of St Matthew would be used also with regard to the oral 
addresses of other Apostles whose native language was 
Aramaic, and who either from necessity or from choice 
made their public addresses rather in that tongue 
than in one with which they were less familiar; nor 
need we be at any loss to understand what is meant 
when Mark or Glaucias is described as having been 
the interpreter of St Peter. 

What has been said as to the probable use of 
Aramaic by the original witnesses of the Gospel 
history, suggests a method of reconciling variations 
between the existing records which has been often 
attempted. Some differences between our Greek 
Gospels would at once disappear on translating back 
into Aramaic, and a few more could be reconciled by 
tempting conjectures. Of course, in our study of the 
Gospels, we must not lose sight of the possibility 
which I have indicated. But it must be owned that 


1 Towards the end of the fourth century, we find the method of bilingual 
instruction still in use in Palestine, but with this difference, that Greek is 
now the language spoken by the bishop, and the interpretation is for the 
benefit of those who do not speak that language. (5S. Syluie Peregrinatio 
referred to by Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanons,i., p. 43.) ‘¢ Et quoniam in 
ea provincia pars populi et greece et siriste novit, pars etiam alia per se grace, 
aliqua etiam pars tantum siriste, itaque, quoniam episcopus, licet siriste noverit, 
tamen semper greece loquitur, et nunquam siriste ; itaque ergo stat semper 
presbyter, qui episcopo greece dicente, siriste interpretatur ut omnes audiant 
quee exponuntur. Lectiones etiam, quecunque in ecclesia leguntur, quia 
necesse est greece legi, semper stat qui siriste interpretatur, propter populum 
ut semper discant.” (L¢inera Hierosolymitana ed. P. Geyer, p. 99.) 
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very few results of this kind have been obtained 
which we can adopt with entire confidence; and the 
explanation seems to be that the Gospel history had 
passed out of the Aramaic into a definite Greek form 
before any of the existing Greek Gospels had been 
written. 

Before I part with this statement of Papias that 
Matthew wrote va Aoyia in Hebrew, it is proper to 
mention an inference which Schleiermacher drew from 
it, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, which 
has been fortunate enough to find more acceptance 
than in my opinion is deserved. He understood by 
Ta Adyia a collection of our Lord’s sayings, and 
imagined that such was the nature of the earliest 
Gospel. Of late years this idea has been very widely 
adopted. When, not long since, an Egyptian papyrus 
was discovered, in which many supposed utterances of 
our Lord were recorded, with the introduction /esus 
saith, the leaves were generally described as taken 
from a collection of Logéa, and any saying of our 
Lord is commonly spoken of as a Logion. But for 
this use of the word I find no authority earlier than 
the nineteenth century; and now it rests solely on a 
doubtful interpretation of an ambiguous word in an 
isolated extract from a lost book. Yet if Papias had 
intended ra Aoyia as the title of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
he would not have entitled his own work Aoyiwv 
Kupiaxav "Héyyyows, since it does not appear to have 
been either a commentary on St Matthew’s Gospel, or 
to have been confined to an exposition of sayings of 
our Lord. It would be strange if some of those early 
writers who mention Papias had not followed his use 
of this word. We shall find as we go along that the 
very earliest forms of the Gospel which we can trace 
were all like the Gospels we have now, dealing with 
the things that Jesus did, as well as those which He 
said. And, above all, if there had been any early 
Gospel treating exclusively of our Lord’s sayings, we 
should find traces of the order of that book in the 
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arrangement of those sayings by subsequent writers. 
But, in point of fact, it is especially with regard to 
the sayings of our Lord that we find so much variety 
of arrangement as to preclude the idea that all drew 
from a common source, whose order we might expect 
would be followed by all. 

I purpose now to go systematically through the 
portion of the Gospel history which has been pre- 
served by more Evangelists than one, endeavouring 
in each case to form the best judgment that I can as 
to the source whence the narrative is most probably 
derived. And I may state once for all that I am 
duly sensible of the reserve with which the conclu- 
sions we draw in any particular case must be asserted. 
Even in that one case opinions may differ; for it 
constantly happens that what one takes as a note 
of priority is regarded by another as a proof of 
obligation. And the conclusions suggested by a few 
instances, or by one, are liable to be modified when 
we find them overbalanced on the result of a larger 
induction. 

It will be observed that J am not concerned with 
textual criticism or with exegesis, except when they 
seem to throw light on the special subject of our 
enquiry. Nor, as a general rule, do I purpose to 
comment on passages peculiar to a single Evangelist; 
because any assertion as to the source whence he 
obtained his knowledge must rest mainly on conjecture. 

I make an exception, however, as regards the 
sections peculiar to Mark. These are so very few 
that the commentary on the passages common to 
St Mark and another Evangelist would go so very 
near being a commentary on the whole of his Gospel 
that it does not seem worth while to omit the few 
exceptional cases where Mark stands alone. 

But I need not defer stating the opinion, to which 
my whole study of the Synoptic Gospels has led me, 
of the superior value of St Mark’s Gospel. I have 
already expressed my acceptance of two traditions 
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preserved by Papias, viz., that St Matthew had been 
the author of an Aramaic Gospel, and that St Mark 
had been on terms of special intimacy with St Peter. 
But I must express my entire dissent from what 
perhaps is not so much a tradition recorded by 
Papias, as a critical judgment of his; viz., that, as 
regards the order of the things related, St Mark’s 
authority is lower than that of the other two Synoptics. 
Papias had evidently to deal with the difficulty that 
in some particular cases St Mark’s order of narration 
differs from that of the other Evangelists; and _ his 
solution is that St Mark does not aim at presenting to 
us the order in which the different incidents occurred, 
but only the order in which St Peter had related them, 
or at least the order in which the things told by the 
Apostle occurred to the Evangelist’s memory. I believe 
that a critical examination leads to precisely the opposite 
conclusion. I consider that St Matthew’s Gospel, or 
St Luke’s, might be adequately described as a cento 
of our Lord’s sayings and of the leading incidents of 
His life, such as those who had personally known 
Him might have told after His death to their disciples. 


Both Gospels assume Jesus to be well known as a 


great teacher who had enlisted a body of admiring 
disciples, but who was confronted by prejudiced and 
influential opponents; but it is St Mark’s Gospel that 
must be consulted by any one who desires to know 
whether there was anything gradual in the process 
by which the attachment of His followers was gained, 
and the opposition of His adversaries excited. And 
I can well believe that St Mark has preserved for us 
in some cases a trustworthy report, obtained from an 
eye-witness, of the details of incidents told in a general 
way by St Matthew. 


I have already expressed my opinion that the 
prologue of St Mark, by which I mean the first 
thirteen verses of his Gospel, exhibits signs of a 
different style of treatment from the following sections, 
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and that in short it shows tokens of a pre-Petrine 
source. I think it right, therefore, to deal with this 
section separately, any conclusions that we draw from 
it being not necessarily applicable to the following 


sections. 


THE PROLOGUE OF ST MARK’S GOSPEL 


I have already sufficiently explained why I consider 
that the study of the first thirteen verses of Mark 
ought to be separated from that of the rest of the 
Gospel; any conclusions that we may arrive at as to 
the composition of the former not being necessarily 
applicable to the latter. In much of the rest of the 
Gospel St Mark deserves to be regarded as a primary 
authority, independent of the other two Synoptics, and 
equally deserving of consideration. In this which I 
have called his prologue, he is not only not an original 
authority, but we have some means of knowing the 
source which he employed; and thus of forming a 
judgment on the manner in which he has dealt with 
it. The verbal coincidences between the accounts 
given by St Matthew and by St Luke, both of the 
Baptist’s teaching and of our Lord’s temptation in 
the wilderness, leave no room for doubt that these two 
Evangelists have used a common authority, which I 
here provisionally call Q. The corresponding parts 
of St Mark’s Gospel read like an abridgment of Q, 
some of the phrases of which are retained ; so that, as 
to the sources of this prologue, our enquiry reduces 
itself to the two points, Was St Mark acquainted with 
Q? and, Did he use any other authority? 


MaRKi. 1. ’Apxd Tod edaryyeniov “Inco Xpiorob, viod Oeod. 


This opening verse of Mark, having no parallel in 
either of the other Gospels, supplies no materials for 
what is the special object of the present study—specula- 
tion as to the sources used by the Evangelist. In fact 
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I see no reason for imagining that St Mark was in- 
debted to any one for what I look on as the title which 
he prefixed to his work. For such an opening the 
Evangelist had an Old Testament precedent; for the 
Book of the Twelve Prophets commences, Zhe begzn- 
ning of the word of the Lord by Hosea, ’Apxn Xéyov 
Kupiov év ‘OQoje (Hos. i. 2). 

In considering this title in detail I find it convenient 
to study the words in their inverse order; and I begin 
with the last two words viov Oeov, because they have been 
cancelled by Tischendorf, and consigned to the margin 
by Hort. Yet I cannot feel any doubt that they are a 
genuine, part of the Evangelist’s text. I have already 
said that the criticism of the text does not come directly 
within the scope of my enquiries ; but as the verse now 
under consideration is in a special sense the Evangelist’s 
own, any error in the transmission of it would affect all 
our inferences from it as to the date of the Gospel and 
the person of the writer. Now considering in the first 
place the external evidence, the favourable testimony 
of the Greek MSS. is overwhelming. The only 
exception worth mentioning is that the first hand of 
the Sinaitic MS. leaves them out, though the omission 
appears to have received contemporary correction. 
Tischendorf’s decision seems in this, as in some other 
cases, to have been biassed by partiality for the manu- 
script which he had himself made known to the world. 
Against the doubtful possibility that the first transcriber 
of & had not found these words in his archetype must 
be set the recognition of the words, not only by the 
whole body of Greek MSS., with two trivial exceptions ° 
(28, 255), butin particular by the Vatican MS. Although 
I have not been able to agree with Hort in his ordinary 
treatment of this MS., as if it were practically infallible, 
I feel the greatest reverence for it, as having preserved 
for us a type of text older than that made known to us 
by any other authority, and it is therefore with the 
greatest reluctance that I ever reject its testimony; and 
in the few cases where Hort does so, he seems to me 
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to set aside evidence merely in obedience to a critical 
canon of his own. 

Hort is not content to acknowledge in a general way 
the laxity of the members of the infant Church. His 
hypothesis is that, while it must be owned that they 
were little simpletons as to the addition of unauthentic 
matter, it is incredible that they would omit anything 
that had any kind of claim to have inspired authority. 
Consequently, if there be evidence that there were once 
current two forms of an Evangelic story, he feels little 
hesitation in always deciding that the shorter must 
certainly be the older, and is to be accounted the 
genuine one. But I cannot ascribe such authority to 
any @ priord principle of criticism as would entitle it to 
make us accept the testimony of less credible witnesses, 
rejecting that of those whom we have good reason to 
regard as their superiors. Of course in our decision we 
have always to consider the two questions, If the shorter 
form be the genuine, how came the doubtful passage 
to be inserted? In the opposite case, How are we to 
account for its omission? But it does not necessarily 
follow that if we cannot answer the second question 
satisfactorily, we may make our decision without ever 
putting to ourselves the first. 

In the present case omission is not difficult to explain. 
The most important evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the words consists in the verse having been 
quoted by some early writers without the two conclud- 
ing words; but in none of these cases does it appear to 
me that these words are relevant to the purpose for which 
Mark is quoted. It is common enough to find writers 
abridging a quotation by the omission of words of which 
they make no use in their argument. Thus Irenzus 
quotes the present passage in full where he builds an 
argument on the words Son of God (Her. Int. iii. 10, 6, 
p. 187; 16, 3, p. 205), but elsewhere, where he does 
not, he omits them. The present passage has also 
been quoted (Iren. Her. Int. iii. 11, 8, p. 191; Epiph. 
Her. \i. 6) with the omission, not only of the words 
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Son of God, but also of Jesus Christ, the genuineness of 
which is undisputed.- (The Greek of Iren., p. 191, has 
Jesus Christ.) Yt may perhaps be remarked, too, that a 
verse which only dates from the time when St Mark put 
the oral Gospel into a literary form was more liable to 
depravation in quotation than any portion of the original 
record: which had been made familiar by continual 
repetition. 

On the whole then it seems to me that it is opposed 
to all sound criticism to cancel words that are almost 
unanimously attested by our most trustworthy authorities 
and which are in complete accordance with the habitual 
use of the writer to whom they are attributed, merely on 
the strength of an 2 priorz assumption that if it can be 
shown that two forms of text were ever current in 
early times, the shorter, however poorly attested, must 
certainly be the original. 


"Incos Xpicros-—The combination Jesus Christ is 
found here only in St Mark’s Gospel. Elsewhere in 
this Gospel the word Christ is used only in its original 
sense, as the name of an office, the equivalent of Messiah, 
which, as being conceivably applicable to more persons 
than one, could not be uSed as a personal name. It was 
only when the sole Messiahship of Jesus came to be felt 
to be altogether beyond question that those who acknow- 
ledged it compressed the official description Jesus the 
Messiah into the personal name /esus Christ. And so it 
became a matter of indifference, as it still is with our- 
selves, whether, in speaking of our Lord, we call Him 
Jesus or Christ. But this usage had become established 
before the earliest date to which we can assign St 
Mark’s Gospel. It is enough to give the statistics for 
the Epistle to the Romans, which do not materially 
differ from what might be gathered from the other 
Pauline Epistles. St Paul in that Epistle, when speak- 
ing of our Lord, calls Him Jesus Christ twenty-one 
times ; Christ Jesus ten times ; Christ thirty-three times. 
In the vast majority of these instances, and probably in 
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all, Christ is used only as a personal name ; for there are 
extremely few in which the sense will allow us to translate 
xpioros, the Messiah; I do not delay to notice those where 
He is called /esus, or the Lord, or is described as Goa’s 
Son. The reason why St Mark in his Gospel habitually 
speaks of our Lord as /esus, and never as Christ, is 
clearly dictated by a sense of chronological propriety. 
St Mark, for example, is careful not to use the name 
Peter until he has related in his third chapter that our 
Lord gave the Apostle that name; when he is spoken of 
previously he is always called Szmon. 


EvayyeAtov.—The word gospel is of course not to 
be understood here in the sense which it afterwards 
acquired, viz., as a narrative of the Saviour’s life and 
teaching. But it would be equally erroneous to translate 
it merely as good t2dings ; for the word early acquired a 
technical sense, though a wider one, viz., as appropriated 
to that divine message of good tidings, which Jesus 
Christ came to announce, and which His Church was 
commissioned to preach. Thus ultimately Zhe gospel 
became a phrase which could be used without further 
explanation, and might denote the whole of the 
Christian dispensation. This use had been already 
established when St Paul wrote. It will suffice to 
give one example, out of several, where he speaks of 
the gospel: 6 xuptos Siéra€ev Tols TO evayyéALov KaTayyeA- 
Aovow ék Tou evayyeAcov Gyv (1 Cor. ix. 14). The same 
use is continued by St Mark (i. 153 viii. 35; x. 29; 
xiii. 10); and, taken in connexion with what has 
already been said, may be taken as an additional 
proof that the title of Mark is penetrated by Pauline 
language. 

The indebtedness of St Mark to St Paul may be 
more confidently asserted when it is observed that 
neither St Matthew nor St Luke uses the same phrase- 
ology. The phrase The gospel is never used in the 
First Gospel, without some words to limit the applica- 
tion of the general term. There Zhe gospel of the 
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kingdom occurs iv. 23; ix. 35; xxiv. 14; and is con- 
tinued by St Mark, i. 14 (7. R., see p. 82). St Matthew 
also uses the phrase The sons of the kingdom, viii. 12}; 
xiii. 38. It is to be noted that St Luke, who appears 
to have studied correctness of language, never in his 
Gospel uses the noun edayyéAcov, though he frequently 
uses the verb evayyeAifoua, which has Septuagint 
authority, as for instance in the well-known texts of 
Isaiah: ’AvaByO1, 6 evayyedrfouevos Lewy (xl. 9); ‘Oe 
modes evayyeAckouevou akonv ecipyyys (lii. 7). If it be 
supposed that St Luke, as being also a companion of 
St Paul, was as likely as St Mark to have adopted 
Pauline usage, I have to express my belief that St Luke 
was an older man than St Mark, and had learnt the 
Gospel history in Antioch before he ever became a 
companion of St Paul. In his later work, the Acts, 
he introduces the noun (xv. 7; xXx. 24). 


’Apx}.—Taking, as I do, evayyedcov to mean the 
Gospel dispensation, I gather from St Mark’s title that 
the Evangelist counted that dispensation to commence 
with the baptism of John. And though St Matthew 
and St Luke both go back in their narrative to the 
conception and birth of our Lord, yet I infer from the 
great variation between St Matthew and St Luke in 
the pre-Johannine part of the history that their common 
authority did not. And it does not seem to me that 
St Luke dissented from St Mark’s way of reckoning 
the preaching of the Baptist as the beginning of the 
Gospel; for in his preface he claims to have derived 
his information from persons who dm dpyjs had been 
eye-witnesses of the word; a description which applies to 
those who had been disciples of John the Baptist, but 
cannot be referred back to any earlier date. In harmony 
with this, St Luke relates (Acts i. 22) that those were 
to be regarded as original disciples, from whom the 
successor of Judas was to be chosen, whose companion- 
ship with our Lord had dated from the baptism of John. 

A modern reader might easily overlook the import- 
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ance attached by the first disciples to the announcement 
by the Baptist of a mightier than he who was to come 
after him. Al the Synoptics relate that when Jesus 
called on Peter and Andrew, James and John to follow 
Him, they at once obeyed the summons; and if we 
had no other information we should suppose that this 
prompt obedience was due to a miraculous disposal of 
their hearts. But the Fourth Evangelist relates that the 
Baptist had previously pointed out Jesus to his disciples 
as the mightier successor whose coming he had pre- 
dicted, and that it was in consequence of this indication 
that Jesus was joined by two of John’s disciples, who 
at once proceeded to gather others to Him. Twice 
elsewhere (iii. 26; v. 33) the same Evangelist refers 
to the Baptist’s testimony. All the Synoptic Gospels 
relate that when our Lord was challenged to state the 
grounds of the authority which He assumed, He silenced 
the questioners by asking them whether they recognised 
the Divine mission of the Baptist; the assumption 
involved in this question, viz., that if they believed 
John they must also believe Jesus, having plain reference 
to the testimony of the Baptist. The same testimony 
was appealed to by St Paul in the synagogue of Antioch 
in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 25). See also Acts i. 5; xi. 16. 
In the Clementines far greater prominence is given to 
the influence of the Baptist than could be natural to 
a writer of the present day. In fact these Homilies 
represent Jesus as not only John’s successor, but as 
having been for some time his leading and favourite 
disciple. Nor does the Gospel history enable us con- 
fidently to contradict this representation ; for it would 
be pressing too far St Mark’s use of his favourite adverb 
evOvs in i. 12, which is not repeated in the corresponding 
_passages of St Matthew or St Luke, if we were to con- 
clude from it that there was no interval between our 
Lord’s baptism and His being driven by the Spirit 
into the wilderness. Cyril of Jerusalem (Caz. iti. 6) 
infers from the saying AW the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John (Matt. xi. 13), that John was the 
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connecting link between the two Dispensations, the end 
of the Prophets and the beginning of the Gospel. Thus 
we can see good reason why St Mark should count 
the Baptist’s preaching as the beginning of the Gospel. 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE BAPTIST 


MARK i. 2-4. 

Kaéws yéyparrac év 
7@ ’Hoalg 7 rpopiry, 
*'Téov, dmocré\\w Tov 
dyyeddy pov mpd mpoow- 
mov gov, 8s Karackevdoet 
Tiv dddv cov.” % duyy 
odvros év TH ephuy, 
Eroysdoare Thy dddv 
Kuplou, ed@elas rovetre ras 
tplBous atrod.” ’Eyévero 
*Iwdyns 6 Barrifwr ev rq 
épjmy kyptoowy Barricpa 
Beravolas els Gperw auap- 


Mart. iii. 1-3. 


"Hy 8¢ rats qpépacs éxel- 
vats maparylverat *lwdyns 
6 Barrioris Knptcowy év 
7TH éphuy rijs "lovdalas 
Adéywr, Meravoeire, Hy- 
yixev yap h Baciela Tov 
otpavdy. Otros yap éorw 
6 pndels da "Hoalov rot 
mpopyrov héyorTos, “Pavi 
Bodvros év Ty éphuy, ‘Erot- 
pdoare Thy 6ddv Kuplov, 
eb0elas mrotetre Tas TplBous 
avrob.” 


LUKE iii. 2-4. 


"Evyévero pia Oeot émd 
"Iwdvnv rov Zaxaplov vidy 
év TH éphuy. xal FdOev 
els maicav mreplywpov rot 
*lopddvov xyptoowy Bd-r- 
Tiopa peravolas els deo 
duapriav, ws yéypamrat ev 
BIBAw Abywv ’Hoalov rod 
mpopyrov, ‘*Pwvh Bowvros 
év 7H éphuw, ‘Eroudoare 
Tip oddv Kupiov, evOelas 
motetre Tas TplBous abrod,” 


Ty. 
MarTT. xi. 1o= LUKE vii. 27. 


Otrés dorw epi 06 yéypamrat, ‘1500 éyw droord\dw Tov 
dyyeddv wou pd mpoowrov cov, 8s KaracKevdcer THY Oddy cov 
Eumpoo bev cov.” 


St Luke om. éy@ bef. drocré\dw. 


In these opening verses of St Mark’s Gospel we 
have the occurrence which I have already mentioned 
as unique, of agreement in respect of order of narration 
between St Matthew and St Luke against St Mark. 
The two former have so many points of verbal agree- 
ment in this part of their narrative that we cannot 
doubt that they drew from a common source which I 
have called Q; and it may be presumed that the order 
in which these two copyists agree is that of their 
common original. 

The point of difference is that St Matthew and St 
Luke first relate that John came preaching i the 
wilderness, and then observe that this was a fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy, Zhe votce of one crying in the 
wilderness; but St Mark makes no mention of John 
until he has first quoted the prophecy, the relevance 
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of which to what has gone before is not obvious; St 
Mark’s intention apparently being to justify his phrase 
the beginning, by the proof from prophecy that the 
beginning of the New Dispensation was to be the 
appearance of the messenger who was to prepare the 
way for the coming Messiah. 

The question then suggests itself for examination, 
Was Q used by St Mark, as well as by St Matthew 
and St Luke? In favour of the affirmative answer is 
the verbal agreement between St Mark and Q, not 
only in the verse now under consideration, but in 
other verses in the section concerning the Baptist. If 
we hold that St Matthew used Q, we cannot reasonably 
deny that St Mark drew from Q his description of 
John’s food and raiment. Why should we not hold 
the same in this verse concerning St Mark, who is 
here in verbal agreement with St Matthew? We have 
an explanation of the reason why St Mark departed 
from Q’s order in what I have already said as to the 
different purpose for which each quotes the prophecy 
of Isaiah. 

But St Mark’s obligation to Q comes out more 
clearly when we study the second dislocation of Q’s 
order. In these opening verses St Mark inserts a 
prophecy of Malachi not found in this place in 
Matthew or Luke. But this is more properly to be 
described as a dislocation of order rather than as either 
an interpolation by the one Evangelist or an omission 
by the other two. For this prophecy is found elsewhere 
in Matthew and Luke (Matt. xi. 10; Luke vii. 27), in 
the section which contains the account of John’s mission 
of two of his disciples to Jesus. This whole section 
is one of those which we. refer to Q, as containing 
things common to Matthew and Luke, but omitted 
by St Mark. Supposing this section to have been 
contained in the earlier document, there is nothing 
surprising if St Mark, though acquainted with the 
incident, did not include it in his Gospel. In St Mark’s 
opening verses, though verbal coincidences prove his 
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acquaintance with the account of the Baptist’s preaching 
given by Q, yet it is evident that if St Mark used that 
account he abridged it very much; and as his object 
was to write the life of Jesus, not of John, he might 
well have deemed it outside his purpose to relate a 
later incident in the Baptist’s life. 

But that all three Synoptics drew their quotation 
of Malachi’s prophecy from a common source appears 
from the fact that they all agree’in variations from 
the Septuagint form of the prophecy, which runs, 
*Idov e€arrocréAdAw TOV wyyeAov mov, Kal émiBrEYrerat doy 
apo Tpocwmrov wov. Here the New Testament form has 
atocréAXw, instead of é€arocréAdw 3 KatacKevace: instead 
of émiBdéWera; and ri oddv cov instead of oddv, St 
Mark agreeing in all three points with the other two 
Evangelists. But the argument which seems to me 
decisive is that the hypothesis that St Mark is here 
using Q gives the only admissible explanation of his 
ascription to Isaiah of a prophecy which really belongs 
to Malachi. 

For St Mark’s purpose the important words were 
not 2 the wilderness, but prepare the way, words which 
are common to the two prophetical texts cited. St 
Mark’s object was to show that it had been predicted 
that the coming of the Messiah was to be preceded 
by that of one who was to prepare His way, and thus 
that the coming of this precursor was to be regarded 
as the beginning of the New Dispensation. Now in 
Q he could have found the passage from Malachi 
quoted without mention of the author’s name, and 
simply with the formula /¢ zs written (Matt. xi. 10; 
Luke vii. 27). There was then nothing to remind 
St Mark that any inconvenience could arise from his 
joining the two sister predictions together, though 
one passage had already been introduced with the 
formula As zt 2s written in Isaiah the prophet. 1 think 
then that, without proceeding further in our study, we 
may adopt the two following conclusions as proved: © 
(1) that verbal coincidences between St Matthew and 
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St Luke are not to be explained by the supposition 
that either Evangelist copied the other, but rather that 
both used a source earlier than either. (2) That this 
earlier document was used by St Mark as well as by 
the other two Synoptics. 

St Luke completes the quotation from Isaiah by 
the addition of the two verses which follow in the 
LXX. We cannot disprove the hypothesis that these 
verses were found in Q, and were omitted by St 
Matthew and St Mark as not relevant to their purpose ; 
but it seems more probable that they were not con- 
tained in Q, and that St Luke did what the copiers 
of an abbreviated Old Testament quotation are very 
apt to do, namely, to complete it by adding the 
omitted context. The early Western authorities add 
these words in Matthew also, and in complete con- 
formity with St Luke’s form in the only important 
point in which it differs from the Septuagint, namely, 
that for the word plain in the rough places plain, the 
LXX (B) has eis redia; St Luke has ets ddovs Aetas ;_ the 
Latin has, zx vias planas. It is likely that in Roman 
Church use the quotation in Matthew was read with 
the fulness to which the people were accustomed in 
Luke. 

To the statement that John came preaching in the 
wilderness, St Matthew adds of /ud@a, words not 
found in Mark or Luke, yet I have no hesitation in 
regarding these words as derived from the common 
original Q. When we attempt to restore Q, the 
- agreement of St Matthew and St Luke against St 
Mark is a fact of great importance, because St Matthew 
and St Luke may be regarded as independent witnesses. 
But we have no reason to think the same of St Luke 
and St Mark; and, on the contrary, we shall find reason 
as we proceed to think that St Luke was indebted to 
St Mark; and I find moreover many reasons to think 
in other cases, where we derive a knowledge of QO 
both from St Matthew and St Luke, that St Matthew 
is the more trustworthy authority. 
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To a modern reader, the phrase preaching in the 
wilderness conveys the idea of a man preaching where 
there was no one to listen to him; and we are disposed 
to ask, why, if John came to preach, he should choose 
a place where he could not expect to find an audience? 
It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that the 
English word w#derness conveys an idea of greater 
desolation than the Greek épyuos. In fact, when we 
read further on of our Lord going to an épyuos ro7os, 
we may simply understand a place unencumbered by 
habitations or by human cultivation, which, though a 
large audience was not likely to be found there, was 
more convenient for addressing one than either the 
narrow streets of a small Eastern town or land occupied 
by growing crops. ‘In Q, I take it, that the phrase 
wilderness of Judea was used historically, to describe 
the place where John appeared as a preacher. The 
context leads us to think of it as a stretch of waste 
land adjacent to the lower Jordan, with scarcely any 
resident population, in which, uncultivated though it 
was, it was not impossible to find native growths 
capable of sustaining life. St Luke (iii. 2) describes 
the situation: John was in the wilderness, to which 
no doubt he had retired for solitude and meditation ; 
there the word of God came unto him; and he preached, 
first to those in his immediate neighbourhood; and, 
as his fame spread, people went out to him, until at 
length at Jerusalem itself his preaching and _ its 
authority was thought worthy of investigation. 

We have next to enquire whether, in restoring Q, 
we are to adopt St Matthew’s version, sayzng, repent 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, or that in which 
St Mark and St Luke agree, preaching the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins. That at least the 
words #yyixey 7 Baoiieta Tay ovpavay come from Q we 
have independent evidence in Matt. x. 7, a passage 
which must be referred to Q, because, though not 
contained in Mark, it is reproduced in Luke x. 9, 
but with an addition which makes the words more 
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suitable when placed in our Lord’s mouth, #yyicev 
ép'iuas 4 Bacikéia Tod Oeov. We need not doubt also 
that the exhortation Repent was part of the Baptist’s 
message; for, besides St Matthew’s testimony, we have 
also that of St Luke in Acts xiii. 24, where John is 
described as having preached the baptism of repentance. 
The full phrase peravoeire, Pyyuev yap 4 Bacidela Tov 
ovpavay is found twice in Matthew: once put in 
the mouth of John (iii. 2), and once in that of our 
Lord (iv. 17). A question arises whether this double 
mention was also made in Q. Perhaps if the phrase 
occurred only once in Q, it would seem more suitable 
in the mouth of him whose mission it was to announce 
the near approach of the Messiah. But that St Mark 
read it in Q, as used by our Lord, we may infer from 
his describing (i. 15), as the substance of our Lord’s 
preaching, #yyixev 4 Bacthela Tov Oeod" weravoeire, K.7.D. 
On the other hand, the description preaching the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins has all the marks 
of Lucan authorship. The phrase ddeots duaptioy, 
though not found in the Septuagint, is frequent with 
St Luke. In any case we find that the phrase was in 
use in the circle in which both St Mark and St Luke 
moved, and therefore is one which might be used by 
either independently of the other. 

It is to be noted that neither St Luke nor St Mark 
ever uses the phrase kingdom of heaven, 4 Bactiea 
tay ovpavav, which is found more than thirty times in 
Matthew, both substituting kingdom of God. It seems to 
me likely that all three Evangelists derived the phrase 
from the same Aramaic source, and that St Mark and 
St Luke substituted for St Matthew’s literal translation 
one less likely to be misunderstood by the Gentile 
readers for whom they wrote ; but all give us to under- 
stand that the good news which both our Lord and 
His forerunner proclaimed was the immediate coming 
of the Messiah’s kingdom; and hence the phrase vo 
evayyéAov tHe BaciAelas is used both by St Matthew 
and St Mark. 
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It is common with modern theorists to hold that the 
superiority of Christian baptism over John’s was that 
remission of sins was conveyed by the former, and not 
by the latter. But in passages already cited the remis- 
sion of sins by John’s baptism is distinctly taught; and 
it must be borne in mind that John’s baptism required a 
profession of belief in John’s successor, Acts xix. 4; and 
it is especially the gift of the Holy Ghost which St Luke 
represents as the prerogative of Christian baptism 
(Acts i. 5; xix. 6). That John’s baptism was sought for 
in order to gain remission of sins is evident also from 
the fact that this was the difficulty felt in admitting the 
statement that our Lord had been baptized by John. 
This appears from an extract from the Ebionite gospel 
which St Jerome has preserved (Adv. Pelag., iii. 2). 
“In Evangelio juxta Hebr@os, quod Chaldaico quidem 
Syroque sermone sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, 
quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni secundum Apostolos, 
sive ut plerique autumant, jurta Mattheum, quod 
et in Cesariensi habetur bibliotheca, narrat historia: 
Ecce mater Domini et fratres ejus dicebant et, Johannes 
Baptista baptizat in remissionem peccatorum; eamus et 
baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem ets, Quid peccavi ut vadam 
et baptizer ab eo? Niusi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi ignorantia 
est.” 

It is evidently the same story that is referred to in 
c. 17 of the tract De Rebaptismate, wrongly ascribed to 
Cyprian, which gives as the authority for the story the 
work called Zhe Preaching of Paul. ‘Est autem 
adulterini huius immo internecini baptismatis si qui 
alius auctor, tum etiam quidam ab eisdem ipsis hereticis 
propter hunc eundem errorem confictus liber qui in- 
scribitur Paule Predicatio: in quo libro contra omnes 
scripturas et de peccato proprio confitentem invenies 
Christum, qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad 
accipiendum Ioannis baptisma pene invitum a matre 
sua Maria esse compulsum, item cum baptizaretur ignem 
super aquam esse visum quod in evangelio nullo est 
scriptum.” See further, p. 410. 


t 
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MAREK i. 5, 6. 


Kal éferopevero mpds adrov raca 
% "lovdaia xwpa Kat of "leporodu- 
petra. wdyres, kal éBarrifovro ba’ 
aired év T@ "lopddvy rorapp é£ouo- 
Aoyovmevar Tas duaprias airdy, Kal 
Av 6 Iwdvns dvdeduuevos rplxas kap- 
Rov cal Swvqv Sepuarlyynv rep rv 
dopiv atrod, cal toOwv axpidas Kat 
pert &yptov. 


MAarT. iii. 4-6. 

Adrds 5¢ 6 "Iwdvys etyer 7d evduna 
abrod dard rpixav Kaydou Kal Sdvnv 
Sepuarlyny repli rhy dopdy avrod, 4 
5¢ rpogh Fv atrod dxpldes kal wer 
dypiov, Tére éteropevero mpos avrov 
*TepoodAuua kal mace 4 lovdala Kat 
rica i meplxwpos Tod ’Lopddvou, Kal 
€Barrifovro év r@ *lopddvy ToTamyp 
tm’ atrob ekouodoyovmeror Tas duap- 
tlas abrdv. 


St Matthew and St Mark give in almost identical 
words the description, of the Baptist’s food and raiment. 
They differ in arrangement: the two verses just quoted 
from Mark being transposed in Matthew. On account 
of the freedom of St Mark’s dealings with Q I am 
disposed to believe that St Matthew here represents 
the order of the original. John’s spare diet is referred 
to in the passage Matt. xi. 8; Luke vii. 25, which I 
have already claimed as derived from Q. There are two 
variations of language between St Matthew’s account 
and St Mark’s: St Matthew’s 4 tpod7 avrod is replaced 
in Mark by jv éoOwy; and St Matthew’s e?yev ro &duua 
avrov by jv évdeduuevos. St Mark constantly employs as 
here (v. 6, fv évdeduméevos . . « Kat érOwv), the substan- 
tive verb with a participle to express either an habitual 
action or a continuous state. But this practice is not so 
exclusively St Mark’s that we can count instances of it 
as notes of Marcan origin. Examples of it abound in 
St Luke, both in Gospel and Acts (see, for example, 
Luke iv. 32, 44). 

Following what I suppose to have been the original 
order of Q, I have considered the sixth verse of Mark 
before the fifth; but a few notes concerning that fifth 
verse may now be added. 

St Matthew states that there went out to John 


Jerusalem and all Judea and all 4 rwepixwpos Tov ’Lopdavov. 


St Mark omits these last words; yet, as they are also 
found in Luke iii. 3, we can scarcely doubt that they 
came from Q. Instead of St Matthew’s Jerusalem and 
all Judea, St Mark has all the country of Juda@a and all 
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they of Jerusalem, a variation which needs no comment, 
save that it is evidence that St Mark did not copy so 
slavishly as not to feel himself at liberty to alter the form 
of expression, so as to give a subject for the verb 
éBarrifovro, which immediately follows. With regard 
to the tense of this verb, this is not an unsuitable place 
to remark that St Mark strictly abstains from using the 
aorist tense when not recording a definite act. He uses 
the imperfect tense, not only when speaking of an 
uncompleted or of a continuous action, but also when 
speaking of the act of a body of men, if, from the nature 
of the case, their action must have been successive, not 
simultaneous. Thus, in the present case, it was a 
succession of persons who came, one after another, and 
were baptized; and so we have the imperfects é£eropevero 
and éGarrifovro. In like manner, in relating the utter- 
ance of a single person, St Mark uses the aorist or the 
historic present, but the imperfect is used in such phrases 
as The disciples said, The Pharisees said, where several 
persons are introduced as speaking, who are not supposed 
to have spoken altogether. See p. 105. In the fourth 
chapter of Mark several sayings of our Lord are con- 
secutively introduced with eyev. In this case we are 
not obliged to suppose that all these sayings were part 
of a connected discourse. These imperfects might be 
translated Thzs also was a saying of Jesus, which might 
have been uttered on the occasion of which the context 
speaks, or might also have been repeated on another 
occasion. The verb éferopevero, which I have just 
quoted, and in which St Matthew and St Mark agree, 
does not occur in St Luke’s direct narrative, but is 
recognised by him immediately afterwards, where he 
tells us that John the Baptist spoke Tos ex 7 opevomevors ‘ 
oxAors. 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


St Matthew and St Luke now agree in giving an 
abstract of John’s preaching which is not found in Mark. | 
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Their verbal agreement is so close that we must suppose 
that both used the common source which I have called 
Q. As I have already given reasons for thinking that 
St Mark also was acquainted with Q, I conclude that 
in this place he abridged it, hastening on to what he 
needed for his purpose—the Baptist’s announcement of 
the coming of our Lord. It will be convenient then to 
study in this place that section of Q which treats of 


John’s preaching. 


MaArtT. iii. 7-10. 


*Téav 82 roAdods r&v Bapicalwy 
kat Laddovxalwy epxoudvous éml rd 
Bdrricua etrev atrois, Tevvijpara 
exdvav, rls brédetev tuty puyeiv 
dd rijs peddAobons épyis; roujoare 
ody Kaprov akvov ris weravolas’ Kal 
wh ddtnre Aéyew ev éavrots, Tarépa 
éxonev Tov ’ABpadu, Aéyw yap dpiv 
Ort Gtvarat 6 Peds ex TSv AOwv TovTrwy 
éyetipas réxva rg ’ABpadu. Fin de h 
délvy mpds rhy plfay ray dévdpwy 
ketrat* wav ody dévdpov ph trovody 
Kaprév Kaddv éxxdmreras Kat els wip 


LUKE ili. 7-9. 

“Eneyev ofp ois éxmopevoueross 
byAors BamrricOfvat bx’ abrod, Devyy- 
para éxdvav, rls vrébekev div 
gpvyciy dro ris peddotons dpyis; 
mwowjoaure ov xaprovs délous ris 
weravolas* xal ph &ptnabe héyew ev 
éavrots, Tarépa éxouey Tov ’ABpadp, 
Adyw yap vpiv 8re Sbvarat 6 Oeds éx 
tiv NlOwy rotrwv éyeipar Téxva TQ 
7ABpadu. Hin 6é Kal h délyn apds 
Thy plfav rv Sévipwy xetrar wav 
ody dévdpoy wh rovoty Kapmrév [Kandy] 
éxxémrerat Kal els wip Bddderat. 


Bddrerat, 


There is no important difference between these two 
versions except in the introductory words; and with 
respect to these, I accept St Matthew’s as the closer 
representation of Q. St Luke’s introduction is clearly 
his own, for, as has been already remarked, his 
ext opevomevors oxAos represents the efemopevero attested 
by both St Matthew and St Mark, but omitted by St 
Luke in the preceding verse. St Luke’s account does 
not explain why the crowds who flocked to John’s 
baptism should meet so repellent a reception, and be 
addressed as vipers’ brood; but St Matthew explains that 
the epithet was meant, not for the auditors generally, 
but for the Pharisees and Sadducees who had come to 
swell their number. We can easily understand that the 
sensation caused by John’s preaching drew down from 
Jerusalem some prominent members of the leading sects 
who came to form their judgment of the new preaching, 
it may be with no friendly dispositions. And the 
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Baptist’s rough reception is intelligible, as given to 
unexpected visitors concerning whom he had no reason 
to form a good opinion. Twice elsewhere, in passages 
both of which seem to have been drawn from Q, St 
Matthew repeats the words yevvijuara éexidvav, as used 
by our Lord: in the first (xii. 34) the Pharisees are 
addressed ; the second (xxiii. 33) occurs in the scathing 
rebukes of the Scribes and Pharisees uttered by our 
Lord on His last visit to Jerusalem. 


Mart. iii. 9. My ddéyre. Luxepiii. 8. My aptnode. 


In variations of this kind the idea naturally suggests 
itself that we have before us two different versions of 
a word in an Aramaic original. But in the present 
case no explanation of this kind has been given that 
I can accept as plausible. And since we shall find as 
we go on numerous instances where, if St Luke used 
a previous authority he must have substituted a word 
of his own for what he regarded as a less appropriate 
word in his original, I am disposed to the belief that 
he here found uy do€yre in his original, and substituted 
for the somewhat difficult expression d0éyre the easier 
apéyoOe ; apxoua being commonly used in narrative by 
all three Synoptics. Verbal changes might more easily 
occur if the hypothesis should be true which we shall 
afterwards have to consider, that St Luke obtained his 
knowledge of Q, not by study of a written document, 
but by having heard it read at the weekly meetings 
of Christians. 

St Luke next gives the Baptist’s answer to the 


question, What shall we do? put to him by the people 


generally, by the publicans, and by the soldiers. As 
there is nothing corresponding to this in Matthew or 
Mark, St Luke would seem to have used an independent 
authority, and he intimates (iii. 18) that he was acquainted - 
with a fuller report of the Baptist’s preaching than he 
has preserved for us. But it is quite possible that Q 
may have contained such a report. It is on account 
of the work done by John in preparing the way for 
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our Lord that it was necessary that the Gospel history 
should include an account of the mission of the Baptist ; 
but it is intelligible that St Matthew, hastening on to 
tell of John’s announcement that he was to be followed 
by a successor greater than himself, did not think it 
relevant to his purpose to relate at greater length other 
topics dwelt on in his preaching. 


JOHN’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MESSIAH 


MATT. iii. 11. 


"Bye pév tpais Bamrrifw év védare 
els perdvoray' 6 dé dirlow wou épxd- 
pevos loxupbrepéds pov éorly, of ovK 
elui ixaves Ta brodjyara Bacracas 
avrés wuds Bawrioes év awvetpare 
dryly kat rupl, 


MARK i. 7, 8. 


Kal éxjpuocev \éywr, “Epxerat 6 
loxupérepés wov drlow [pou], of otK 
elut ixavds kipas oar roy iudvro 
Tov brodnpdtwy avrot: éyw éBdr- 
tiwa dpas Vdart, atrds d¢ Bamrloe 


LUKE iii. 16. 


"Hyo pév vdar. Banrifw duis 
&pxerar 52 6 loxupdrepbs pov, ob obk 
elut ixavds toa. tev indvra roy 
brodnudrwv adrod: adros twas Bar- 
tice: év mvevpare ayly Kat mvp. 


JOHN i. 26, 27. 

*Eyw Barrifo dv dare péoos 
bpdv arhker bv tpueis ovx oldare, 
éricw j.ov épxduevos, oF ovk elul 
[eye] détos va AUow atrod rv iudvra 
Tod vrodjuaros, 


Upds mvedpare ayly. 


The verbal coincidences here leave no room for doubt 
that St Matthew and St Luke are using their common 
authority Q, and that the common authority, as they 
used it, must have been in Greek. We need not doubt 
that St Mark used the same authority ; and his omission 
of the clause whose fan ts in his hand, etc. (Matt. iii. 
12; Luke iii. 17) is only to be regarded as furnishing 
ground for the assertion that when St Mark uses Q, 
he is apt to abridge. For the same reason no stress 
is to be laid on St Mark’s omission of the words and 
with fire, which in Matthew and Luke follow the words 
Fle shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost. Exegesis not 
being the object of this study, it would be irrelevant to 
discuss whether the double baptism is to be understood 
of two classes of persons: w7th the Holy Ghost being said 
of those who receive rightly, and wzth five of those who 
do not, thus connecting the zupi of St Matthew’s eleventh 
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verse with the up! doBéorw of his twelfth ; or whether 
the wvpi is not to be understood as metaphorically 
representing the power of the Holy Spirit (Acts ii. 3). 

In these verses St Mark has a small difference of 
order from St Matthew and St Luke. These two, doubt- 
less following Q, begin with éyw pev vuas Barrifw ev 
véart. St Mark improves the strength of the sentence 
by putting this clause later. St Matthew adds es 
weravotav, Without support from the other two witnesses. 
The word ‘cavos is used in the sense of worthy in another 
section derived from Q, the healing of the centurion’s 
servant, which is related by St Matthew (viii. 8), and by 
St Luke (vii. 6), but not by St Mark. In the present 
passage St John substitutes d£ios for tkavés. 

We come now to the variation which needs most 
comment, viz., that whereas according to St Matthew, 
John says that he is not worthy Bacraca Ta brodjpara 
of his successor, according to St Mark he says that he 
is not worthy xvyas Atoa Tov iuavra Tay vTodnuaTuY 
avrov. St Luke and St John agree in this Adca, but 
have not «xvyas; Justin Martyr twice has Matthew’s 
Bacraca (Trypho, 49, 88). The explanation that most 
obviously occurs is that the origin of this variation was 
due to some ambiguity in the common Aramaic original; 
as, for example, if an Aramaic word could be found bear- 
ing the two meanings Zo dear and Zo loose, which might 
have been differently understood by two Evangelists ; 
or if words respectively bearing one of these meanings 
could be found so like each other that one might con- 
ceivably have been substituted, in copying, for the other. 
But I have found no explanation of this kind which I 
can accept as convincing; and I am persuaded that 
the variation did not arise from the chance substitution 
of one word for another like it in sound, but from the 
deliberate alteration of a phrase which had ceased to 
be intelligible into another conveying the same idea. 

I think we must aceept the testimony of St Matthew, 
confirmed by Justin Martyr, that Baordoo was the 
word used in Q. The idea of carrying shoes, though 
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not familiar to us, cannot be quite strange to any one 
who has seen an Irish country girl walking barefoot 
on her way to fair or Mass, but carrying her shoes in 
her hand, which she puts on when she arrives close 
to the town for which she is bound. Such a one can 
easily understand that the Jews of our Lord’s time 
thought that the shoes then worn were an encumbrance 
on a long walk, and preferred to be without them. Our 
Lord when He sent forth His disciples on missionary 
tours round the neighbouring towns, and directed them 
to take nothing in the nature of luggage with them, 
ordered them to take no shoes, otherwise no doubt 
each would have had to carry his shoes on the road. 
If a rabbi walked with his disciples, the shoes of the 
master would be carried by one of the disciples, and 
this is the office which John declares himself unworthy 
to fill towards his successor. But as the customs in 
the neighbourhood of Rome were not those of Palestine, 
St Mark, who according to the best information we have 
got, wrote for a Roman audience, omits the direction 
that the missionary apostles were to take no shoes, and 
substitutes that they were to wear only sandals (vi. g).! 
To the same class of readers the idea of carrying shoes 
would be unfamiliar, and St Mark substitutes a kindred 
humble office, that of loosing the thong that kept the 
sandal in its place. I regard this change as made by 
St Mark, and copied from him by St Luke, and after 
him by St John (i. 27); for my whole study of the two 
Gospels forbids me to invert the relation between Mark 
and Luke. But I must in candour own that we should 
have expected that St Luke and St John, if they had 
been copying Mark, would also have copied the xvas, 
by which St Mark accentuates the humility of the office ; 
this word in the Old Testament being commonly used 
of an act of worship. St Luke omits éricw mov which is 
attested by St Matthew, St Mark, and St John. 

1 In Mark vi. 9 the change of construction in GANG brodedenevous cavdddta 


is recognised as natural when we see that at this point St Mark breaks off 
copying his original. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


MARK i. 9. MatT. iii. 13. LUKE iii. 21. 


Kal éyévero év éxelvas Tére apaylverat 6 -Eyévero 6& ev TG Bar- 
rats hyépais HAOev "Inoods “Inoofis dwdrhsVadiAalas ricOAvac dravra tov Addy 
dro Natapér ris Tadt- emt rov lopddvqv pds rev = xat *Inood Barriobévros 
Aalas, cal éBawricby els "Iwdvyy rod BarricOijvat Kal mpooevxouévov 
roy lopddvgv vrd’Iwdvov. ba’ adrod. 


These accounts evidently were derived from a 
common source, which no doubt contained the state- 
ment that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and 
was baptized by John in Jordan. St Luke has abridged 
the account, hastening on to tell of the Baptist’s 
proclamation of his successor. St Matthew and St 
Luke had already described Jesus as a dweller in 
Nazareth, and have no occasion to mention that name 
here; but it is retained by St Mark, in whose Gospel 
it here occurs for the first time. 

It has been suggested that the cat eyévero, which is 
common to St Mark and St Luke, indicates that both 
are translating from the Aramaic, this formula being 
of constant occurrence in the Septuagint, where it is 
used to render the Hebrew ‘n". But the forms of speech 
in which a story has been originally told pass easily 
into another language, into which it has been translated. 
Biblical phraseology has stamped itself on the English 
language as appropriate to certain narratives. That 
this éyévero is no more than a trick of style appears 
from the fact, that while it occurs but six times in 
St Matthew’s Gospel, and four times in St Mark’s, it 
appears to be a formula with St Luke, who uses it 
more than forty times in his Gospel, and more than 
twenty times in the Acts. 


MATT. iii, 14, 15. 


‘O 8 Stexdbdvev adrav Aéywr, "Eyd xpelav exw bard cof 
BarricOijvat, kal od Epxn mods we; droxpibels dé b *Inoods 
elrev atr@, “Ades dori, otrw yap wpémrov early huly rdy- 
pioat micay dixatoovvnv. Tére dplnow adrdy, 


St Matthew here adds, possibly from an independent 
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source, this account of the Baptist’s reluctance to baptize 
our Lord. It might be supposed that St Matthew’s 
account has here marks of a later date than the simple 
record of the baptism given by St Mark and St Luke, 
as indicating a time when it had become repugnant to 
the feelings of our Lord’s disciples to believe that He 
had submitted to such an ordinance. But the story 
as told by St Mark and St Luke has such marks of 
being an abridgment that we cannot venture to assert 
that this section was not found in the authority which 
they followed; and we have early attestation to the 
antiquity of St Matthew’s account in a passage of 
Ignatius (Smyrn. i.) BeBarticnevoy iro “Iwarvov iva 
wAnpwOy waca dixatoc’vn Ux’ avrov; where the words of 
St Matthew are plainly referred to. The story, as 
St Matthew tells it, may well have been contained in 
Q; for it expresses no other idea than is involved in 
the Baptist’s announcement, which certainly formed 
part of the earliest Gospel, namely, that John was well 
aware of his inferiority to Him who was destined to 
be his successor. The question would at once arise, 
Why should the superior be baptized by His inferior? 
But the story which I have already quoted from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (p. 46) is the 
product of a later development of reflective Christian 
thought. It was suggested by quite another difficulty : 
John’s baptism required confession of sins, of which 
those who applied for baptism hoped to gain remission. 
What sins had Jesus to confess? and of what could 
He apply to gain remission? 


MARK i. Io, 11. 


Kai eds dvaBalvuw éx 
Tod Wares cider oyxifo- 
Bévous tods odparods Kat 
vo wvedua ds wepurrepav 
eon io els avrép- Kai 

[éyévero] éx av 
oa 2d elo vids pov 
6 dyaryris, év gol evd6- 
Ryoa, 


MATT. iil. 16, 17. 

Barrweis dé 6 Inoods 
evO0s dvéBy awd Tod Uda- 
ros” Kat dod ywegsyGnoar 
oi ovpavol, kai elder wretua 
Geod =xaraBaivor deci 
wepiorepav éepyduevoy ex’ 
airéy> xai ldo) pwr) ex 
ray ovpardy = A€youca, 
Odrés eorw 6 vids pov 6 
dyaryrés, ev @ ebdéxnoa, 


LUKE iii. 214, 22. 

drepxOijvar dv ovpa- 
voy xat xaraBivar 7d 
mreiua, 7O dytoy THpATKE 
eldec ds mepictepav éx°” 
aurdv, cai dwrhy €= odpa- 
vod yeréoOat, =d et 6 vids 
pov 6 ayamnrés, év col 
evddxnoa, 
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The next difference between our Gospels that needs 
to be noticed is, that St Mark represents the opening 
of the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost as 
something seen by our Lord; and we should suppose 
that it was from His narration of it that the disciples 
obtained their knowledge. St Matthew relates the 
opening of the heavens historically, but agrees with 
St Mark in relating the descent of the Holy Ghost as 
seen by our Lord; St Luke relates both phenomena 
historically ; St John rests belief in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the testimony of the Baptist, who 
declared, 7 have seen, and have borne witness (John i. 
34). But the account in the Fourth Gospel does not 
quite harmonise with that in the First; for if it was 
only through the descent of the Holy Ghost that the 
Baptist learnt that Jesus was to be his greater successor, 
and if that descent took place at the time of the Baptism, 
it does not give the explanation of John’s reluctance to 
admit our Lord to his baptism. It seems to me possible 
that in the history as related by Q the eféev had an 
ambiguous position, so that the nominative to the verb 
might be taken either as John or as Jesus. This history 
has its echoes elsewhere in the New Testament. I 
cannot help thinking that the designations of Jesus as 
6 wyarnpévos (Eph. i. 6), and as 6 wos THs ayamns avrod 
(Col. i. 13) are to be referred to this proclamation of 
the Father’s love. 

There is, however, another variation which we are 
bound to consider in connexion with the preceding. 
St Matthew represents the voice from heaven as saying, 
This is my beloved Son; St Mark and St Luke as say- 
ing, Thou art my beloved Son. Now if the vision were 
seen by the Baptist and others, we should expect the 
testimony to be borne in the form, Zhzs zs my beloved 
Son, but that the second person would be used if our 
Lord Himself only were addressed. Thus then if in 
Q the subject of the verb efSev had been understood to 
be John, 74zs zs could have been the word used; but 
if in the readings of the Christian assemblies the subject 
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had come to be Jesus, then it would have been natural 
to turn the address into the second person, so as to 
correspond more closely with Psalm ii. 7, which is 
applied to our Lord (Acts xiii. 33; Heb. i. 5; v. 5). 
Some old Latin MSS. make the words uttered by the 
voice from heaven to have been Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee; and this reading is attested by 
Justin Martyr (Zrypho, 88, 103). 

The evidence is not sufficient to warrant any positive 
assertion on either side; but, as a general rule, when 
there is a variation between St Matthew and St Luke 
in their reproduction of Q, I am disposed to believe 
that St Matthew is the nearer to the original. On this 
principle I accept Ths 2s my beloved Son as the original 
reading of Q, and I consider Thou art my beloved Son 
as the form which the utterance had assumed in the 
recitations in the Christian assemblies before St Mark’s 
Gospel was written. 

I feel myself bound in candour to state the arguments 
for the opposite view, namely, that Zou was the original 
reading of Q. The strongest point in favour of this 
view is that Zou was read by Justin Martyr, who as 
a resident in Palestine was likely to have been acquainted 
with Q in its original form, which it is supposed was 
in Aramaic. I must say that I vehemently doubt 
Justin’s having much knowledge of Aramaic. All his 
references to that language lead me to think that he 
knew about as much of it as an Englishman resident 
in an Irish speaking district usually knows of the 
native language; that is to say, he knows that there 
is such a language, and may have picked up a few 
phrases of it, but is not able to sustain a conversation 
in it, much less to read a book in it. And I believe that 
the reading for which he is now cited came froma 
Greek source ; and it is possible that that source may 
have been the Ebionite Gospel of which I have given an 
account (/ztrod. N. T., p. 159 sqq.). 

The evOvs avéBy of St Matthew has the air of being 
derived from the evOis avaBaivwy of St Mark, with whom 
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évOvs is a favourite word ; but it is not so exclusively his 
as to afford conclusive proof of obligation. And a study 
of the whole narrative of the events which preceded the 
call of Peter leads to the conclusion that in this part of 
the history it is not St Matthew who has copied St Mark, 
but St Mark who has copied, if not St Matthew, at least 
the authority to which St Matthew was indebted, and 
which for the present I call Q. That St Mark is here 
copying Q is made probable by his using the plural 
ovpava. St Matthew habitually does so, St Luke 
scarcely ever. St Mark almost always uses the singular, 
except when there is reason to suspect that he is follow- 
ing Q. But I notice in other places that when St Mark 
copies Q, he uses considerable liberty in changing the 
form of expression. There is here a remarkable 
divergence between the two Evangelists: St Matthew’s 
phrase is The heavens were opened, jvewxOnoay of ovpavot ; 
St Mark tells us that Jesus saw the heavens oxi€ouevors. 
In this chapter St Matthew is copying Q, and is more 
likely to have preserved the very words of his original 
than St Mark, who has greatly abridged the story, of 
which therefore he might easily be content to give the 
sense in his own words. St Matthew’s language follows 
O. T. usage, jvolxOnoav of ovpavol, kat eidov dpacets Oeot 
(Ezek. i. 1). It is to be noted that avolyw is the verb 
used in two plain references to our Lord’s baptism in 
the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (ed. R. Sinker), 
of ovpavol avoryijcovra, Kat éx Tov vaov THs Soens ket 
én’ avTov aylacua peta dwvas TaTpikiis ws ato ’ABpaau 
awatpos Ioaax. Kat dofa tWierov en’ avrev pnOijcera, Kat 
TvEv Ua TUVéTEWS Kal WyLag mou KaTaTaUce ET’ avTov ev TO UdATE 
(Levi, 18) and, kal avoryjoovra éx’ avrov of ovpavot exxéat 
mvevpmaros evroylay Tatpos aytou (Judah, 24). 

With regard to St Mark’s frequent use of evOus, 
it may be remarked that in St Matthew’s Gospel the 
phrase xal (dod occurs with like frequency, and that 
Weiss is disposed to regard every recurrence of this 
formula as indicating the use of an Aramaic source, this 
Greek phrase representing the Hebrew mm. It is 
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remarkable that this phrase cat ‘Sov does not occur in 
St Mark, whom both tradition and the character of his 
Gospel leads us to believe was well acquainted with 
Aramaic. Yet twice in Genesis (xv. 4; xxxviii. 29) the 
Septuagint renders this Hebrew phrase by xat ido’. I 
do not look on the use of this phrase as more than a 
trick of style, such as frequently passes from one 
language to another, and I do not think that we are 
entitled to infer that wherever the phrase cat (Sov occurs 
in a Greek Gospel there must have been 73M in an 
Aramaic Gospel; but my theory is that St Mark, in 
exercising his function as épunvevtjs, was accustomed 
to use the equivalent cat evOig where a more literal 
interpreter would have rendered xai ido’, and thus that 
the former phrase passed into his own style. 


THE TEMPTATION IN THE WILDERNESS 


MARK i. 12. Matt. iv. 1. LUKE iv. i. 


Kal eis 7rd wvedua Tére [4] “Incobs dvjxOn *Inaods dé whijpys wred- 
adray éxBddder cis Thy cis Thy Epnyov b7d 70 naros dylov oxéorpeper 


Epypov , wvevparos, mepacdjvac dxd rod “Iopddvou, «at 
bwd Tod diaBdrov, tysto & Ty mvevpare €y 
TH pimp. ; 


The story of our Lord’s Temptation is clearly one for 
which we are obliged to postulate a source Q; for 
St Matthew and St Luke agree closely in a long 
narrative which they could not have learnt from St 
Mark, who gives an extremely brief account of the 
same history, which they must therefore have learnt 
from some other common source. Having already seen 
reason to believe that St Mark was acquainted with Q, 
which he sometimes abridged, it is much more natural 
to hold that St Mark’s account is an abridgment of the 
longer narrative employed by St Matthew and St Luke 
than that their account was an expansion of St Mark’s. 
We shall presently have to consider whether or not 
St Mark was also in possession of some other source of 
information ; but St Mark’s divergence from the other 
two Synoptics does not commence until after his twelfth 
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verse. He agrees with them in connecting the account 
of our Lord’s temptation with that of His baptism. It 
was the Spirit that was then poured on Him which 
drove Him into the wilderness. 

"Incods aijxOn els Thy Epnuov ro Tév TvetpaTos.—It 
seems to me that St Mark here purposely altered the 
language of Q, which St Matthew has preserved, but 
which was liable to be misinterpreted. These words 
might be misunderstood as describing a bodily transfer- 
ence through the air; and it is likely that such an 
interpretation actually was given them, since Origen 
(Comm. in Johan, tom. ii. 6) repeats, as from the 
Hebrew Gospel, a statement that the Holy Ghost had 
taken Jesus by one of His hairs and carried Him to 
the great mountain Tabor. This interpretation was 
suggested by Ezek. viii. 3, and by a story in Bel and 
the Dragon of a like transporting of the prophet 
Habakkuk, to bring food to Daniel in the lions’ den. 
We can understand then why St Mark altered the 
language, so as to exclude the idea of a mechanical 
removal, independent of the will of the subject of 
the miracle; and instead to represent that Jesus 
was so filled by the Holy Spirit that His human 
organs, not independently of His will, but by 
His will, became instruments to obey the Spirit’s 
motions. 

But I think we cannot fully apprehend the idea 
intended to be conveyed without taking into account 
the parallel case (Luke viii. 29), of a man possessed by 
an evil spirit, 7AavveTo Uo Tov Satpoviou eis Tas éprmous, 
where certainly no force is supposed to be in operation, 
but the overmastering influence over the demoniac’s 
will of the evil spirit which possessed him. Analogy 
would lead us to think that the will of one taken 
possession of by the Holy Spirit would be subject 
to a similar constraint; but we have not faculties to 
determine how far such an analogy would hold when 
what we are speaking of is the human will of our 
Lord Himself. 
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MARK i. 13. 


Kal qv ev ephuy reocephxovra, Theépas mreipagduevos brd Tob Zaravé, 
Kal qv wera TOv Onpluv, Kal of dyyedor Sinxdvouw atr@. 

This account, though so much shorter than that of 
St Matthew and St Luke (Matt. iv. 2-11; Luke iv. 
2-13), falls in with it so completely as to suggest that 
both drew from the same source. For instance, though 
St Mark does not mention our Lord’s fast, yet he tells 
of the forty days which finds its original place most 
naturally in the story as told in Matthew and Luke, 
where the forty days are connected with our Lord’s 
fasting, in accordance with the Old Testament parallels 
(Ex. xxxiv. 28; 1 Kings xix. 8). 

St Mark gives no details of our Lord’s temptation, 
but merely says that He was forty days being tempted, 
metpatouevos, by Satan; St Matthew and St Luke say 
by the devil. St Mark’s Aramaic word suggests that 
Q may have been written in Aramaic. The present is 
not the only occasion on which St Mark uses Aramaic 
words (such as Corban, Ephphatha), a thing. very 
natural for the Evangelist to do if he was using 
Aramaic sources. The question of the truth of the 
tradition that St Matthew’s Gospel was originally 
written in Aramaic will subsequently come up for 
consideration. In the present case, any argument 
founded on the use of the word Zaravas is a precarious 
one, for the word early came to be naturalised in the 
Christian community as an equivalent for 6 didBodos 
(see Apoc. xii. 9; xx. 2). The word is freely used not 
only by St Paul, who spoke Aramaic, but also by 
St Luke, concerning whom we have no evidence that 
he could, and by Justin Martyr, who gives an etymology 
for the word which exhibits his ignorance of the 
language (Z7ypho, 103; from sata=apostate and nas= 
serpent). 

Possibly it was because St Mark did not design to 
give. the details of our Lord’s temptation that he also 
omitted to mention His fasting ; for if he did not design 
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to tell how our Lord refused to command stones to be 
made bread, he might naturally say nothing of the 
fast which gave force to that temptation. We are not 
bound to suppose that our Lord’s fasting was voluntary 
in any other sense than that it resulted from His 
voluntary act of retirement to a place removed from 
human society. John, retiring to what seems to have 
been the same place, was forced to live on the natural 
products of the desert, and these, which at any time 
must have afforded but scanty sustenance, may possibly 
have been even less abundant on the occasion of our 
Lord’s visit, which may have been at a different season. 

St Mark, however, has some things not to be found 
in Matthew or Luke. He says that our Lord was with 
the wild beasts; and when we ask, what wild beasts He 
was likely to find there, the question arises, Are we 
bound to suppose that St Mark found this in a document 
other than that used by St Matthew and St Luke? or 
may it be that St Mark merely means to describe our 
Lord as so completely remote from human society as to 
have no companions but the beasts, and no attendants 
but the angels? In St Matthew’s account the attendance 
of the angels is not represented as beginning until 
Satan’s departure; St Luke does not mention it here; 
but the disputed passage (Luke xxii. 43) may be con- 
nected with this one. We must also take into account 
the possibility that St Mark may have derived some 
touches, not from a document, but from vzva voce utter- 
ances of St Peter. 

If, however, the idea should be suggested that the 
account given by St Matthew and St Luke was but a 
development of St Mark’s simpler story, I will not dwell 
on the difficulty of seeing why an incident so bare as 
that which St Mark relates should have been recorded 
at all; but I must express my belief that nothing in the 
Gospels has stronger tokens of being a genuine Apostolic 
tradition than this story of our Lord’s temptation. 

In the first place, there is nothing which the disciples 
were less likely to have invented. As things are, a 
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Christian preacher taking this narrative for his subject 
feels that his hearers will require him to try to solve a 
difficulty. They will desire him to explain how, when 
the Human Nature and the Divine were united in One 
Person, the Human Nature could be subject to tempta- 
tion at all. He is grateful to Christian philosophic 
thinkers who have taught him that the most perfect 
human nature we can conceive of is still liable to tempta- 
tion from the necessary conflict which arises when it 
is perceived that desires which are strongly felt, and 
the gratification of which ordinarily would be perfectly 
innocent, under certain circumstances ought not to be 
yielded to. Even granting that our Lord’s first hearers 
did not at first think of Him so highly as they afterwards 
learnt to do, yet thinking of His goodness as they did, 
the idea would not naturally occur to them that He was 
liable to be tempted even as they. If one of ourselves 
has come in contact with a man pre-eminently holy and 
good, there is a natural shame to acknowledge to him 
the stirrings to evil in our own hearts, from the feeling 
that this is an experience which he is not likely to have 
had. We may have successfully resisted the temptation 
to do wrong; but we are somewhat ashamed of having 
wanted to do it, and having needed a struggle to refrain. 
We feel that one who stands on a higher moral level 
than ourselves would not only refrain from doing the 
wrong thing, but that the thought of doing it would 
be too revolting to be seriously entertained. Thus, 
while from the nature of the case, the story told by 
the Evangelists could rest on no authority but that of 
our Lord’s own narration, it is extremely improbable 
that any one should falsely invent such a story for 
Him. 

Yet when we examine into the character of the 
temptations which our Lord is said to have sustained, 
we can see, in the first place, that these were temptations 
which it is quite credible that He should have felt, yet 
unlikely to have been invented for Him; and, in the 
second place, that there were occasions when it would 
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be natural that He should relate the story to His 
disciples. 

The temptations are such as scarcely any one but 
Himself could have had experience of. They all turn 
on the conflict that arises when one who is conscious 
that he is possessed of supernatural power feels that 
there are occasions when it would not be right that he 
should exercise it. Why should the Son of God suffer 
hunger, if it needed but a word from Him to have His 
wants miraculously supplied? Why should He have 
to complain of the unbelief and stupidity of the men 
who had seen enough of His power to have good reason 
to trust Him, if by some more stupendous manifestation 
of His gifts He could constrain their assent? Why 
should He submit to the obstacles which an unseen 
enemy was constantly casting in His path, if by some 
concession His foe’s hostility could be disarmed? These 
are not temptations which assail an ordinary man. 
They are not temptations such as have been ascribed 
to any one else. Every one feels that it would be a 
degradation to our Lord to imagine Him suffering from 
those pangs of sexual desire which have always pre- 
sented the readiest material to those painters who have 
set themselves to invent temptations for St Anthony. 
Milton, though he escapes this snare, yet, when in his 
Paradise Regained he expands the Gospel history, he 
makes the first temptation one addressed to the senses, 
describing the dainties by which the Tempter strove to 
influence an appetite which one might have supposed 
needed no sharpening after so long a fast. But in the 
Gospel we are only told of the intellectual difficulty, 
How was it possible that the Son of God should suffer 
hunger? It is only one who believes that he has power 
to constrain the ordinary forces of nature to obey him 
who has need to consider whether there are limits 
beyond which it would not be proper for him to 
exercise that power. 

But, moreover, as it would not be likely for the 
disciples, untold, to attribute such an experience to their 
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Master, so there were occasions when, if He had had 
such an experience, it was likely He should tell them of 
it. The disciples who had seen their Master’s mighty 
works, and had begun to think it possible that it might 
be He who should redeem Israel, would naturally be 
astonished at the lowly position He was content with. 
Why should not He who did so many miracles for the 
benefit of others, employ some of His wonderful power 
for the benefit of Himself and His companions? We 
are told by St Luke (viii. 3) that their little band was 
supported, in their circuits, by grateful women who, 
having been recipients of miraculous benefit from Jesus, 
ministered to Him of their substance. Why should 
Jesus and His disciples be dependent on others? Why 
should not He who had miraculously fed the multitudes, 
similarly provide food for Himself and for those who 
were with Him? We-can see one reason why He might 
have refused to do so, when we read what St John 
(chap. vi.) tells of the effect produced when He fed the 
multitudes, viz., that many followed Him from no better 
motive than because they did eat of the loaves and were 
filled. We must note also that though our Lord (see 
Matt. viii. 19-22; Luke ix. 57-62) rejected the pleas of 
some who hesitated to obey His command to follow 
Him, yet when another volunteered to follow Him 
whithersoever He went, possibly tempted by the prospect of 
~ an easy life, in which he would not have to labour for his 
own support, our Lord taught him that the office which 
he coveted was one in which he could expect no other 
earthly recompense for his labour than the precarious 
subsistence which was all that He Himself received. 
But there was something higher to which the ambition 
of the disciples reached. With such a miracle worker 
at their head, an uprising of the Jewish people to shake 
off the foreign yoke might be counted sure of success ; 
and the triumphant leader would become king, with 
ample power to reward His followers. St John tells 
us that the effect on the spectators of Christ’s miracle 
of feeding the multitude was such that if He had not 
E 
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withdrawn Himself, they would have attempted by force 
to make Him a king. When Jesus saw thoughts like 
these filling the minds of His disciples, some expression 
of these thoughts might easily elicit from Him the 
narrative how Satan had tried Him with like temptations, 
and how He had resisted them. 

We are told (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark ix. 31) that when 
our Lord announced to His disciples the rejection 
and sufferings He was to meet with at Jerusalem, the 
disciples could not believe that their contemplated 
journey could have an issue so contrary to their hopes; 
and that Peter endeavoured to persuade his Master 
to retract His prediction. But he only received the 
stern rebuke, Get thee behind me, Satan, words which 
would at once convey to the Apostle that he was then 
acting the part that the Arch-tempter had played before. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted whether Jesus would 
have addressed a fervent disciple in words so terrible, 
if He had not already told the story which explained 
the sense in which these words were to be understood. 
St Luke has not included in his Gospel an account of 
this rebuke to Peter, yet the remark which closes his 
account of the first temptation, the devil. . . departed 
Srom him: for a season, shows his knowledge that our 
Lord had taught His disciples to regard other attempts 
to deter Him from His accomplishment of His predicted 
work as instigated by the same Tempter. St Luke and 
St John agree in representing the betrayal of our Lord | 
by Judas as due to the direct instigation of Satan (Luke — 
xxii. 3; John xiii. 2, 27). ? 

Examining now more closely the accounts of the 
Temptation given by St. Matthew and St Luke, we find 
great general resemblance, and one striking difference. 
Both relate three temptations ; the temptations are in 
both substantially the same; in our Lord’s answers the 
same passages from the O. T. are quoted; and, in both 
authorities, in the words of the Septuagint. The phrase 
common to both, ro rrepvyoy, would seem to indicate 
that the two accounts have a common Greek original. 
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Though both accounts agree in placing first the tempta- 
tion to command that stones should be converted into 
bread, they differ as to the relative order of the second 
and third temptations; yet this transposition does not 
remove a remarkable agreement. St Matthew makes 
the first two of the temptations begin Jf thou art the 
Son of God; St Luke has the same preface to the same 
two temptations, though they no longer stand in the 
same order. In other words, the agreement is complete, 
as far as each individual narrative is concerned, but 
two of them have been transposed bodily. My own 
belief is that St Matthew has preserved the original 
order of the common authority; but I have not been 
able to discover any doctrinal or other object to be 
gained by altering that order. 

Under the circumstances, no explanation of the 
variation can be more than conjectural; but I shall 
state that which most commends itself to me. On 


comparing the Sermon on the Mount recorded by 


St Matthew with a corresponding discourse in Luke, 
the idea presented itself to me very strongly that 
St Matthew drew his ‘information from a document, 
while St Luke got his from the Greek oral relation in 
the Christian assemblies. But the memory of the most 
attentive hearer, though it might faithfully retain the 
stories told on any occasion, might easily let slip the 
order in which they had been told; and until some 
plausible explanation can be given of a reason for 
a designed change of the order of the temptations, 
I think this is one of the variations between the 


'.Evangelists, of which a failure of memory gives the 
simplest, and a sufficient, account. 


Confining now, for the moment, our attention to the 
first temptation, instead of regarding, with Professor 


_ Cheyne (Eucycl. Bibl.), the story so impossible that it 


must be ascribed to a late invention, we find that it 
coheres indissolubly with the record of our Lord’s 
baptism. It will be owned by all who have studied 
our Lord’s discourses that there is nothing more clearly 
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manifested in them than His conviction of the Father- 
hood of God, and of His readiness to supply the wants 
of His children. If any ask Him, and fail to receive, it 
must be on account of their own want of faith ; for Jesus 
taught His disciples, AW things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them (Mark xi. 24). If such are the privileges of 
the ordinary child of God, what must be the power 
of Him who had heard Himself saluted from heaven 
as The beloved Son of God? This was the temptation 
which the Spirit drove Him into the wilderness to 
encounter. If He retired to those desert places where 
the Baptist had before contrived without human help 
to sustain life, should He have occasion to experience 
the same difficulty? And when the natural supply of 
food was found to be as scanty as ever, might not 
He who had power to constrain nature exercise His 
privilege? The real temptation was the temptation to 
doubt ; and when Satan cried // thou art the Son of God, 
to ask Himself, Am J? 

In choosing between the orders in which St Matthew 
and St Luke arrange the temptations, I am not only 
guided by the preference which in corresponding cases 
I have found myself disposed to give to St Matthew’s 
order. In this case it seems most natural that the two 
which begin with Jf thou art the Son of God should be 
placed first, and that the story should come to a close 
with our Lord’s indignant Begone Satan, when the 
Tempter makes the outrageous demand of worship. 
Indeed it would seem surprising that he should continue 
his efforts after so decided a repulse; and so St Luke 
appears to have felt, for, according to the testimony of 
the oldest MSS., he omits the traye Tatava altogether, 
though later authorities have in this respect assimilated 
his account to St Matthew’s. It is, however, much 
easier to understand why St Luke should have omitted 
these words, when found in connexion with what was 
not the concluding temptation, than why St Matthew 
should have gratuitously inserted them. 
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Little need be said about smaller variations between 
St Matthew’s and St Luke’s accounts. For instance, 
in the account of the first temptation, St Luke uses the 
singular number, command this stone that it become a loaf, 
where St Matthew uses the plural; and in the second 
temptation, while St Matthew uses the phrase she holy 
city, possibly derived from Q, St Luke plainly says 
Jerusalem. But it is in the third temptation that there 
are more signs of studied variation on St Luke’s part. 
St Luke makes no mention of the exceeding high mountain, 
from which, according to St Matthew’s account, ail the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them were to be 
seen ; but he echoes the latter phrase, though at some 
expense of the clearness of the grammar, for he reports 
Satan as saying, To thee will 1 give all this authority, and 
the glory of them. St Luke adds the clause, which 
St Matthew does not record, for zt hath been delivered 
unto me, and to whomsoever [ will I give it. Where 
St Matthew has the simple phrase Jf chou wilt fall down 
and worship me, St Luke has worship before me. It may 
be remarked that évariov, though a common LXX word, 
is not used in Matthew or Mark, but occurs more than 
twenty times in St Luke’s Gospel, and fifteen times in the 
Acts. Different explanations of these phenomena may 
be given; but the view that most strongly commends 
itself to me is that while St Matthew and St Luke were 
both indebted to Q, the former adhered to his original 
more slavishly than the latter thought himself bound 
to do. 


The study of Q, in which we have thus far engaged, 
deserves attention, because it is the earliest of all the 
Gospels of which we have knowledge. It is earlier than 
Matthew or Luke, because it is, by definition, the source 
of certain narratives common to both, which they do not 
seem to have copied one from the other; and we have 
found reason to believe that St Mark also made use 
of it; and therefore it is earlier than his Gospel like- 
_ wise. Our attempts to ascertain what is to be known 
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of it ‘are easier in this earlier part of the history, con- 
cerning which St Mark tells us little, just as the attempt 
to decipher a palimpsest are easier the less modern 
writing has been written over it. Where the same 
narrative is told by all three Synoptics we have to 
take into account the supposition that Mark, either in 
its present or in an earlier form, may have been the 
source to which the other two were indebted. But here 
we are able to set aside that hypothesis. On the other 
hand, we must bear in mind the possibility that Q may 
have been the common source of things found in all 
three Synoptics ; for it would be absurd to suppose that 
the only occasions when St Matthew and St Luke used 
Q were those in which St Mark did not use it too. 

Even the little we have yet learnt enables us to 
discard one speculation about the earliest form of the 
Gospels. In the statement of Papias that St Matthew 
wrote ra Aoyia in Hebrew, Schleiermacher interpreted 
Aoyra to mean ‘‘inspired sayings”; and inferred that 
the earliest form of the Gospels was a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings made in Hebrew by St Matthew. But 
it is very unlikely that the earliest form of Matthew 
could have differed completely in character from Q, 
which was largely used by the editor of the Gospel in 
its present form ; and Q was clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of sayings, but a historical narration of the same 
character as the other Gospels which have come down 
to us; relating not merely our Lord’s baptism and 
temptation, but giving also an introductory sketch of 
the preaching of His fore-runner. 

In stating the conclusions I have come to, as to the 
mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels, it is necessary 
to make a difficult choice. It would not be convincing 
to state conclusions, without presenting also the reasons 
on which they are founded. Yet evidently it would not 
be safe to rely on inferences drawn from the study of a 
single passage. But if we go systematically through 
one of the Gospels, and examine the sections told by 
more Evangelists than one, and attempt to determine 
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which of the accounts has the best right to be regarded 
as that from which the others have been derived, we 
constantly find the evidence in one particular case not 
sufficient to decide the question, without taking other 
cases into consideration. I think it best therefore to 
state provisionally the conclusions at which I have 
myself arrived, leaving the reader to judge, as we go 
along, whether they are at variance with any of the 
facts that come before us. I have already intimated 
that, for all that part of the history which precedes the 
calling of Peter, all three Synoptics use the common 
authority Q, which St Matthew and St Luke supplement 
differently, with information derived from other sources. 
From this point on, though there are a few cases where 
no two Evangelists relate the events in the same order, 
yet when two agree in their order against the third, 
St Mark is always one of the two. I find also that in 
several cases St Mark gives trustworthy information, 
which enables us to understand better the account given 
by the other Evangelists; and this has led me to find 
it credible that St Mark had been the organ through 
which the recollections of St Peter had been delivered 
to the Church ; and that for some of his elucidations of 
previous accounts St Mark had the authority of that 
_ Apostle. I believe that St Matthew’s Gospel, in its 
original draft, was founded mainly on Q ; but that before 
it assumed its present form St Mark’s Gospel was made 
use of. I believe likewise that, in whole sections of the 
Third Gospel, St Luke follows Mark, though he often 
forsakes his guidance in order to incorporate matter 
derived from elsewhere; and the idea that St Mark’s 
order is not chronological is difficult to reconcile with 
the fact already stated that in the arrangement of the 
history of our Lord’s life from the calling of Peter to 
the Crucifixion, if St Mark has not the support of both 
the other Synoptics, he always has that of one of them. 

I find in St Mark’s Gospel notes of time and of the 
sequence of events to which there is no parallel in the 
other Gospels. I cannot take a better example than 
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the account which St Mark gives of the incidents that 
immediately followed the calling of Simon and Andrew, 
James and John, which is related in Mark 1. 16-20. 
Then follows (vv. 21-28), the account of our Lord’s 
teaching in the synagogue of Capernaum, and of His 
there healing a man with an unclean spirit, and of the 
sensation caused by the manner of His teaching, and by 
this miracle; next (vv. 29-34) we read of our Lord 
going straight from the synagogue into the house of 
Simon and Andrew, and there raising from sickness 
Simon’s wife’s mother; then how, on the same day 
after sunset, a crowd gathered round the door (no doubt 
stirred by the report of this miracle) bringing with them 
their sick, and obtaining cures from Him. The state- 
ment that it was only after sunset that the sick were 
moved, falls in with what we learn from Mark, namely, 
that the day was the Sabbath, before the expiration of 
which the carrying of burdens was forbidden. We 
are next told (vv. 35-38) how our Lord escaped the 
importunity of the crowds by rising early next morning 
and betaking Himself to a solitary place; how Simon 
and his companions followed Him and pressed Him to 
return, but that He refused, and took them with Him, 
as He went to preach in other towns of Galilee. We 
cannot be surprised at St Mark’s describing with so 
much circumstantiality the incidents of a single day, 
if it be true that St Mark had his information from 
St Peter, in whose memory this day, the first after 
his having been called to follow Jesus, must have 
stood out more prominently than any other. 

Turning now to St Matthew’s Gospel we find him 
relating the history of the call of the four Apostles 
(iv. 18-22) in substantially the same words as St Mark. 
I confess it seems to me likely that St Matthew is not 
here abridging St Mark’s fuller account, but that both 
are telling the story in nearly the same way as it had 
already been told in Q. Of the other things told by 
St Mark as having occurred on the same day, St 
Matthew only tells two, viz., the healing of Peter’s 
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wife’s mother, and the ministry to the crowds who 
collected in the evening; but why at that time of 
the day no hint is given. These things are told in 
St Matthew’s eighth chapter, and not in connexion with 
the calling of the Apostles, which had been recorded in 
the fourth. St Matthew also makes our Lord escape 
the crowds by crossing to the other side of the lake. 
On the whole, my conclusion is that St Matthew is here 
not using Mark, but Q, whose anecdotes St Mark has 
placed in their proper connexion, and with fuller details. 

If the order of either of the other two Synoptics is to 
be preferred to that of St Mark, we should expect it to 
be St Luke’s, whose undertaking xaOefje ypayra would 
lead us to expect chronological arrangement. Yet on 
the first occasion of a clear difference of order between 
St Mark and St Luke we are forced to give the preference 
to St Mark. St Luke’s account of our Lord’s teaching 
work begins by telling that, after the Temptation, He 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,and... 
taught in their synagogues; and the first town, of His 
work in which any detailed account is given, is Nazareth. 
We are told that He had to leave that town on account 
of the bad reception He met there, and how He then 
preached at Capernaum. On the other hand, it is with 
Capernaum that the account of St Matthew and St Mark 
begins. It was in the neighbourhood of that town, 
which was close to the shore of the lake, that He called 
the four disciples from their fishing occupations, and 
chose them to be His followers. Then we read of His 
making a circuit of preaching in the Galilean towns; 
and it is quite late in the story (Matt. xiii. 53; Mark 
vi. 1) that we read of His visit to Nazareth. 

The account of our Lord’s reception at Nazareth 
given by St Luke completely harmonises with that as 
told by the other two Evangelists; and it is only with 
respect to the order of narration that there can be said 
to be a difference. But the discourse at Nazareth re- 
ported by St Luke clearly indicates that it was delivered, 
not at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry, but 
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after His fame as a teacher and a worker of miracles 
had already gone abroad. Nay, the main topic of this 
discourse is to answer the complaint that He had not 
wrought in His own city such miracles as He had 
performed at Capernaum (iv. 23). For it is thus that 
St Luke first mentions Capernaum. He seems to think 
it necessary to explain what Capernaum was, when, 
some verses afterwards (iv. 31), he has to tell of our 
Lord’s visit to that city. This is one of many examples 
in which we find that St Luke’s order of narration is not 
the chronological order; and we have cause to think 
that the phrase caOe£js ypayyar was not meant to convey 
any promise that he would observe that order in his 
narration. 

What I understand St Luke’s purpose to have been 
was to arrange in a continuous narrative those anecdotes 
of our Saviour’s life and teaching which the disciples 
had hitherto known in the fragmentary form which 
the necessities of oral delivery had imposed. In the 
Christian Church it has never been found convenient or 
possible to read the whole of one of the Gospels through 
at one time. What we call ‘‘ the reading of the Gospel” 
on every Sunday is nothing more than the recitation of 
some selected portion of one of the works of the four 
Evangelists ; and it is not likely that the earlier recitation 
of the history could have been on a different scale. But 
the extension of the Christian Church brought in more 
and more disciples of the educated classes, who would 
not be content with hearing sections of the story told, 
but desired, by reading the whole continuously, to 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein they had 
been orally instructed. This was the want which St Luke, 
and the other authors of written Gospels, attempted to 
supply. 
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MARK i. 14, 15. 


Kat pera 7d rapado07- 
var Tov "Iwdvny ndOev 6 
*Inoods els rv Tadtrulay, 
Knptoowy Td evaryyédtov 
rod beod [kal Aéywv], “Ort 
mem\ypwra 6 Katpds Kal 
Fryscev 4h Baowela rod 
Geod' peravoeire kal ris- 
revere ev T@ evayyenly. 


MATT. iv. 12-17. 


Axovoas 6¢ bru Iwdyns 
mapedd0n dvexdpyoev els 
tiv Tadiaalay, «7d. 


LUKE iv. 14, 15. 

Kal bréorpeper 6 In- 
cols ev TH Gurdper rod 
rvevparos els Thy JaXt- 
Aalav, Kal dyn efArOev 
«a? 8dys THs mweptxwpov 
meplavrov. xalatros édt6- 
acgkev év rais cuvayuyais 
airév, dokatduevos vd 
TdyTwr, 


In my opinion we have in this verse the beginning 
of the specially Petrine tradition: After that John was 
delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel 
of {the kingdom of | God. If it were not for the conjunc- 
tion «ai with which the Evangelist connects, however 
loosely, what follows with what has gone before, this 
verse gives no indication that it is not the beginning 
of a completely independent narrative. We must note 
what it does not state, as well as what it does. It 
states, for instance, that Jesus came into Galilee, but 
it does not state, whence He came. It may have 
been, as the other Evangelists would lead us to think, 
immediately from the scene of the Temptation; but 
St Mark does not say so; on the contrary, we should 
be led to suppose that there was some considerable 
interval between the Temptation and the call of our 
Lord’s first coadjutors in His work, which we are 
told took place after John had been apprehended. 
The Fourth Evangelist certainly believed (iv. 1) that 
there was a time during which John and Jesus were 
simultaneously carrying on the work of baptism. 
Now John was clearly at liberty at the time of our 


Lord’s baptism, which was immediately followed by 
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His retirement to the wilderness. Any argument 
founded on the silence of the Evangelists must 
always be precarious; but we certainly should have 
expected that if John’s apprehension had occurred, 
either during the forty days of the Temptation, or 
very soon after it, the account of this occurrence 
would have followed that of the Baptism and Tempta- 
tion in the direct narrative of the Evangelists. And 
if all had been from the first intended to read con- 
secutively, there would have been no need of a special 
note of time to mark the date. 

But why should the call of the Apostles be thus 
dated, after John's imprisonment? On this point Matthew 
agrees with Mark. If to the question, why the call of 
the disciples should be connected with John’s imprison- 
ment,’ we can only give a conjectural answer, there is 
at least a sufficiently probable explanation. The call 
of these Apostles was not simply a call to believe in 
Jesus, but a call to follow Him. On this call, we are 
told, Simon and Andrew forsook their nets, the sons 
of Zebedee left their father with his hired servants in 
the ship, and thenceforward went about as our Lord’s 
companions, hearing His teaching, and _ ultimately 
commissioned to go about as His envoys, making 
the same proclamation to others. In like manner, 
Levi the publican abandoned his occupation when 
summoned to follow our Lord. The first-sight impres- 
sion is that they all made these sacrifices at the bidding 
of a stranger; and we could not account for their 
obedience except as a miraculously inspired impulse. 

But the Fourth Evangelist supplies a solution which 
has such intrinsic probability that we cannot hesitate 
to accept it. The fishermen whom Jesus called were 
no strangers to Him. They had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and had been taught by him to recognise in 
Jesus his destined successor, who was to be greater 
than himself. Yet the new Teacher did not break 
their allegiance to their old master, nor at first 
summon them to go about with Him. That com- 
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mand to follow Him did not come until imprisonment 
had put an end to the Baptist’s work as a teacher. 
Thus, then, it was natural that St Peter, when relat- 
ing the story of his being called to follow our Lord, 
should date the call as given after John was delivered up. 

Nor is there anything to surprise us if St Peter 
should commence the vzva voce history of his con- 
nexion with our Lord without giving any preliminary 
explanation who John was, or how he came to be 
imprisoned—things so well known to his hearers that 
there was no need to inform them of them. These 
preliminary explanations did not become necessary 
until the Apostles’ recollections came to be written 
down for the instruction of strangers who had no 
previous knowledge of the facts. Thus the tradition 
that St Mark is here but recording the story as told 
by St Peter explains all that might be pronounced 
faulty in the arrangement of a history written down 
for the information of strangers. But, from the latter 
point of view, the arrangement is certainly open to 
criticism, and is not such as two historians would be 
likely to adopt independently. Therefore, when we 
find St Matthew and St Mark agreeing in dating an 
event, as after John’s imprisonment, without ever having 
mentioned that he had been imprisoned (Mark i. 14; 
Matt. iv. 12), and both also agreeing in relating the 
imprisonment later on (Mark vi. 17; Matt. xiv. 3), as 
if by an afterthought, when the mention of Herod’s 
idea that Jesus was John, whom he had beheaded, 
risen from the dead, makes it appropriate to give an 
account of John’s imprisonment and death, we can 
hardly resist the inference that one of these Evangelists 
must have borrowed from the other. As we proceed 
in the study, we shall find many reasons for thinking 
that if there is obligation on either side, St Matthew 
is the borrower. 

Turning now to St Luke’s account, we find that 
his arrangement also is not that which an independent 
narrator would have been likely to adopt. We cannot 
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safely conclude that he was unacquainted with the 
story as St Mark tells it, though he does not speak 
of John’s imprisonment without ever having formerly 
told of it; for this is an awkwardness which his 
literary skill would enable him to avoid. But if the 
other two Evangelists tell of John’s imprisonment too 
late, St Luke does so too early, for he tells of it 
(iii. 20) before his account of our Lord’s baptism, 
which must have taken place while John was still at 
liberty. Moreover, though he relates John’s imprison- 
ment, he does not tell of his death. If it had been 
St Luke’s object to relate the history of John, I can- 
not but think that he would have arranged it more 
artistically ; and I think the most natural explanation 
of the facts is that St Luke was acquainted with 
St Mark’s account, which dated the call of the four 
Apostles as taking place after John’s imprisonment, 
and that he therefore felt the literary necessity of 
telling about the imprisonment before relating the call 
of the Apostles; and that, having thus made use of 
that section of Mark which tells, out of chronological 
order, the story of the imprisonment and death of 
John, he did not observe that, though it would have 
been premature to tell of John’s death in the place 
where he had told of the imprisonment, he was 
leaving the death of the Baptist altogether unre- 
corded ; or he may have thought that an event which 
had no immediate bearing on the story he was telling 
might be passed over in silence. 

There is an important difference between St Matthew 
and the other two Synoptics in their method of making 
reference to John’s imprisonment. In Mark it is a mere 
note of time, indicating that what was next to be related 
took place after that occurrence; and with St Luke it 
is no more, for he thinks it unnecessary to mention the 
imprisonment here, having done so by anticipation 
already, and thereby sufficiently indicated the sequence 
of events. But St Matthew’s account implies, though 
it does not actually say, that it was because Jesus heard 
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that John had been cast into prison that He departed 
into Galilee. We have not materials to determine 
whether St Matthew is here but cautiously indicating 
an inference of his own from St Mark’s account, or 
whether he derived it from some other authority. It 
is not at first sight obvious that Jesus would have 
been less secure from molestation by Herod if He 
remained by the Jordan, than if He removed to Galilee, 
over which Herod was tetrarch. We shall presently 
have to consider (Mark iii. 7) another change in the 
sphere of our Lord’s activity caused by the ill-will 
of the Herodian party. But we know too imperfectly 
the political relations of the time to have any right to 
charge St Matthew with error, if he had actually said 
that Jesus was in less danger from Herod in Galilee 
than by the Jordan. 

In speaking of this removal, St Mark (iii. .7) uses 
the word dvexwpyoev. If it be the case that St Matthew 
used St Mark’s Gospel, we must admit the possibility 
that St Matthew’s employment of the word here (iv. 12) 
instead of 7\Oev (Mark i. 14) may have been suggested 
by St Mark’s use of it on a similar occasion. 

Here I shall take the liberty of interpolating a specu- 
lation of my own, which may be passed over by any 
reader who is impatient of any view which cannot be 
established by real evidence. St Mark, in his fourteenth 
verse, makes a transition from the story of the Tempta- 
tion, which had been told by Q, to an account of our 
Lord’s teaching which we may well believe was sub- 
stantially the same as the report which St Peter gave 
in the Christian assemblies of what he had been taught 
by Jesus. That report naturally began with the re- 
lation how our Lord called on Peter to follow Him ; 
and commenced with Jesus came into Galilee. But if we 
ask, When? no note of time is given, save that it was 
after that John was delivered up. It was natural to 
suppose that no great interval of time separated things 
told by St Mark in consecutive verses, and therefore 
to infer that the calling of the Apostles must almost 
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immediately have followed our Lord’s temptation ; but 
if we recognise that St Mark is using different authorities, 
we have no right to assume that the second begins at 
exactly the point of time at which the first ended. 
And it seems to me that we have no sufficient authority 
for believing that our Lord enlisted assistants in the 
work of announcing the coming Kingdom of God, 
without having made any attempt to do that work 
single-handed. It appears to me probable that our 
Lord had already become known both as a teacher 
and a worker of miracles before He called on Peter 
and the other disciples to give up their ordinary occu- 
pations, and become His followers and helpers. 

There is a section of Q (Matt. xi. 20; Luke x. 13), 
which purports to report words spoken by our Lord 
at the time, according to St Luke, when He was sending 
out His disciples, two by two, to preach, in which He 
began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not (Matt. xi. 20). 
This section begins Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto 
thee, Bethsatda! ‘Ne shall have occasion to speak of 
Bethsaida later on, but here it is enough to say that 
very little is told, under that name, in the Gospels, 
of our Lord’s preaching in that city. It is only named 
in Mark vi. 45; viii. 22. Chorazin is not once named 
in the Gospel story of our Lord’s mighty works. It 
seems strange, if our Lord had visited that town in 
the company of His disciples, that St Peter’s remi- 
niscences should have retained nothing of a city where 
some of his Master’s most wonderful miracles are said 
to have been performed. But we must take into account 
the possibility that Chorazin may have been a centre 
of our Lord’s work before the call of Peter, and that 
the unbelief which He encountered there was the cause 
of His not paying it a later visit. In Bethsaida He 
was more successful, at least if we accept the statement 
of St John’s Gospel (i. 44; xii. 21), which may well 
have been founded on trustworthy tradition, that three 
of the Apostles (Andrew, Peter, and Philip) were 
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natives of that city, where they might have been 
witnesses of Christ’s miracles. The account given both 
by St Luke and St Mark of His reception at Nazareth 
would lead us to think that He had been so long away 
that there had been time to forget His personal appear- 
ance, and make it possible for the inhabitants to 
question whether this teacher, who had obtained so 
much reputation elsewhere, were really their fellow- 
citizen. As we proceed, other indications will present 
themselves that our Lord’s fame had spread abroad 
in Galilee before the calling of Peter. St Luke records 
(iv. 14), after the Temptation, that Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee, words which certainly 
imply that this return took place immediately after 
the Temptation. He adds that @ fame. went out con- 
cerning Him through ail the region round about. And 
He taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. It 
is not till the next chapter that we are told of the 
calling of Peter. Thus St Luke clearly favours the 
view that some period of single-handed preaching 
preceded the time when our Lord enlisted disciples 
to help Him in His work. It is during this interval 
that we must suppose the apprehension of the Baptist 
took place; and we need not wonder that it finds no 
place in our Lord’s history. 


Mark i. 14. #dOev 6’Inoods els Thy T'adidalay. 


Matt. iv. 12. dvexupyoer els Thy Tadiralay. Kai karadorwy rhv 
Nafapa Oar xargknoev els Kadapvaoiu, 


I do not think we are bound to conclude that St 
Matthew means to represent our Lord as returning 
from the Jordan to Nazareth. St Mark does not state 
in what part of Galilee our Lord began His preach- 
ing. St Matthew had already (ii. 23) represented our 
Lord as settled in Nazareth; from this time he 
evidently regards our Lord as having His head- 
quarters in Capernaum; and possibly in iv. 12 he 
means no more than to indicate this change of 
residence. Capernaum being on the borders of the 
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tribal possessions of Zebulun and Naphtali, St Matthew 
finds here a fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy (ix. 1). We 
need not suppose this prophetic prophecy to have been 
derived from Q. St Matthew’s Gospel is full of refer- 
ences to the fulfilments of Old Testament prophecies in 
our Lord’s life. If these had been found in Q, I do not 
think they could have been so entirely suppressed in 
the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke, who also used 
Q. No subject is more likely to have had a more 
prominent place in the weekly addresses in the Christian 
assemblies ; and this topic was rapidly developed under 
the guidance of the first preachers of the Gospel. I 
therefore find it much easier to believe that St Matthew 
might have added illustrations of such fulfilments, which 
he had not found in a previous Gospel, than that St 
Mark and St Luke should have suppressed them if they 
had found them there. 


MARK i. 14. xyptoowy 76 ebaryyédov [ris Bacthelas] Tod Ocod. 


Apart from the present text, the phrase the Gospel of 
the Kingdom is peculiar to St Matthew, who uses it three 
times (iv. 23; ix. 35; xxiv. 14). The first two of these 
can scarcely be counted as independent of each other, 
for they both seem to represent the same passage in Q. 
The phrase Gospel of the Kingdom concisely conveys the 
idea that the good news which Jesus and His fore- 
runner proclaimed was the immediate coming of God’s 
Kingdom. In the third passage where St Matthew 
has the Gospel of the Kingdom the corresponding 
passage of Mark has simply she Gospel. In the present 
passage, seeing that there is every reason to suppose 
that it represents a passage in Q where the phrase 
the Gospel of the Kingdom was used, that the phrase is 
particularly appropriate here, where it is in immediate 
conjunction with the announcement that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand, and that we have seen reason to 
believe that St Mark was acquainted with Q, we might 
be tempted to pronounce that the Gospel of the Kingdom 
was the original text of Mark. But the reasons just 
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given are also reasons why the phrase might naturally 
have found its way here even if it had not been used 
by St Mark. I am inclined to pronounce that the 
phrase Gospel of the Kingdom belongs to a date earlier 
than St Mark, when the word Gospel would not be 
used without explanation what the good news was; 
and that in this place, as in xiii. 10, St Mark substitutes 
for the language of Q, the simple phrase she Gospel, 
which then needed no explanation. I must say how- 
ever that I cannot help feeling that in Westcott and 
Hort’s attempt to recover the original autograph of the 
Gospels they have too much left out of sight the 
possibility that in the weekly Church recitations of the 
Gospel history verbal changes may have crept in before 
the story came to be written down. 





THE CALLING OF PETER, AND ANDREW, 
JAMES, AND JOHN 


MARK i. 16-20, 


Kal rapdywv rapa ri» Oddaccay 
ris Tadidalas eldey Zluwra cal’ Av- 
Spéay rov dderAPor Tluwvos dugrBan- 
dovras év 7H Oardcoy, joay yap 
Geciss kal elev abrois 6 *Inoods, 
Acre édrlaw pov, kal roijow vas 
vyevérOat ddeeis dvOpwTwv. Kal ebdvs 
adévres ra Slxrva AxorovOncay air@. 
Kal mpoBdas drlyov eldev IdxwBov rov 
rod ZLeBedalov cai Lwavyy rov dder- 
pov avrot, Kal adrovs év rp wholw 
xaraprif{oyras ra Slkrva, Kal evOvs 
éxdrerev abrots. Kal apévres Tov 
warépa airdoy LeBedatov év TG whol 
pera rdv picOwrdv ar7AdOov éricw 
avrod. 


MATT. iv. 18-22. 


Tlepiraray dé rapa rhv Oddaccay 
tis Tadiralas eldev Ovo ddedgous, 
Ziuwra roy Aeyduevoy Tlérpoy kal 
"Avdpéay roy ddedpdy avrof, Bdddov- 
ras GuplBrnorpov els Thy Odhacoay, 
fjoay yap adeeciss Kal déyer avrois, 
Acire érlow pov, Kal roijow buds 
areels dvOpwrrwv. ob 56 edOéws dbévres 
Ta Slerva jxorovOncay aire. Kal 
mpoBas éxeiOev eldev &ddous Svo dder- 
gots, *"IdxwBov rov rod ZeBedalov cal 
*Twdvyv rov ddekpdv abrod, év re 
trol werd, ZLeBedatov rod marpos 
airay karaprifovras Té Sixrua avray, 
kal éxddecev avdrovs, of 5é evOéws 
agpévres TO TAotoy Kal Tov marépa 
abrov yKodovOncay air@. 


LUKE v. I-11. 


"Byévero 56 ev rg tov bxdov emixeioGac adr@ Kal dover 
rov Néyov Tod Geod Kat abréds Fy éorws mapa Thy Auvny 
Tevynoapér, xai elder dota S00 éorGra mapa Thy Aluvyy, 
ol S¢ ddecis da’ atrdv droBdvres erduvoy ra dixrua. 
euBas dé els év ray wrolwy, 8 Gv Tluwvos, hpdrqcer abrdy 
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dd rhs vhs éravayaryelv ddlyov, xabloas de éx TOO wAolov 
edldacKev Tos BxAous. . . . dpolws de kal "IdxwBor Kal 
"Iwdvnv viols LeBedalov, ot Foray xowwvol re Liwwve, Kar 
elrev mpds Tov Zluwva 'Inools, Mh PoBod' dard rob vOv 
avOpdrous ton fwyphv. Kal carayarydyres ra rola emt 
Thy viv aévres wavra yKodovOnoay abrq. 


On comparing the accounts of St Mark and St 
Matthew we find so many points of agreement, not 
merely in the substance of the narrative, but in forms 
of expression, that it is impossible to believe the 
accounts to be independent of each other. They agree 
in telling that as Jesus was walking by the sea of Galilee 
He saw first Simon and his brother Andrew casting a 
net into the sea for they were fishers. Even without 
going further, we can hardly conceive two independent 
writers making the addition of the last four words. 
St Matthew and St Mark agree in calling this lake 
the sea of Galilee. St Luke only applies the name 
Oadacoa to the real sea, and calls this lake 4 Aluvy 
Tewycapér. St John (vi. i.) retains the name sea of Galilee, 
but calls it also by the name, not Gennesaret, but of 
Tiberias. As we shall afterwards find that St John used 
St Luke’s Gospel, this variation from Luke’s nomen- 
clature seems to imply local knowledge. St Matthew’s 
mention of Zebedee, as in the boat with his sons, tells 
nothing that he might not have learnt from Mark, 
but St Mark’s mention of che hired servants could not 
have been derived from anything stated by St Matthew. 

We must now say a few words about the differences 
between Matthew and Mark, which are not more than 
generally occur when one relates a story which he 
has learnt from another. The first, however, seems to 
indicate that the two Evangelists had a different con- 
ception of the situation. Instead of St Mark’s rapayor, 
St Matthew has wepirarav. St Matthew (iv. 13) regards 
our Lord as settled in Capernaum, a town on the lake 
(ryv tapaSadacciay), and supposes Him to have seen Peter 
when taking a walk by the lake. St Mark, who has not 
named any particular town as the place of our Lord’s 
sojourn, seems to regard the meeting as taking place 
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when our Lord was making one of His missionary 
journeys round tv @adaccav. 

This difference would lead us to think that St 
Matthew is not borrowing directly from Mark, but 
that the relation between them is rather that both are 
using a common authority. And this conclusion is- 
confirmed by what we have already noticed, the differ- 
ence between the orderly disposition of St Mark’s 
narrative and the looser connexion of St Matthew’s, 
which seems to be founded on a collection of un- 
connected anecdotes. That St Mark’s is intended for 
continuous history appears from the fact that, while 
St Matthew describes the disciple whom Jesus called 
on this occasion as Szmon who is called Peter, St Mark 
all through this chapter only calls him Szmon, in 
accordance with historical propriety; for we know 
otherwise that it was at a later period that Simon 
received the name Pezer from his Master (Matt. xvi. 
18; Mark iii. 16; John i. 42). Of course different 
attention would be paid to a point of this kind by 
one who was telling an isolated anecdote, and by one 
whose purpose was to tell a complete history. St Luke, 
telling in a different way the story of this disciple’s call 
(v. 1-11), uses the name Szmon, save that once (v. 8) the 
subsequently familiar name Peéer slips out. In the Acts 
likewise, St Luke is careful to use the Jewish name 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles all through the earlier 
history, and not to employ the Latin name Paw, 
which ultimately displaced the older appellation, until 
the Apostle comes into contact with a Roman Governor. 

It is no proof that St Matthew is not copying 
Mark, that in place of St Mark’s concise phrase augi- 
BadXovtas ev tH Oaracoy St Matthew has Baddovras 
augiBrnorTpov. It would be an improvement in the 
interests of greater intelligibility, even if St Matthew 
was copying Mark, but it may just as well have 
arisen from two independent reproductions of the same 
original. A suspicion of St Matthew’s indebtedness to 
Mark arises from the common use of the expression 
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evOds abevres Ta dixrva. We need not trouble ourselves 
about the difference that St Matthew ordinarily has the 
form ed Oéws, where the older copies of Mark have ev fis. 

Although I believe that the authority which St 
Matthew was here using was Q, I do not mean to 
dispute that St Matthew was acquainted with Mark, 
and might have caught from him some of his favourite 
formule. How else are we to explain that immediately 
afterwards, in speaking of the call of the sons of Zebedee, 
St Matthew uses a evOéws which he certainly did not 
find in Mark, of S¢ evOéws adevres TO TAOLOY Kal TOY TaTEpa 
avrav? Now it is evident that whether St Matthew and 
St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel or not, they had other 
sources of information. And on the hypothesis that 
they did use Mark, it was to be expected that when they 
had to introduce matter derived from a different source 
they would be obliged to abridge or make selections 
from that derived from Mark; and also that if they 
had been following St Mark’s order, their doing so 
would be interrupted when they introduced extraneous 
matter. 

It seems to me that there is good reason for thinking 
that just at this place St Matthew passes from the use 
of one authority to another. He has just told the story 
of the call of the Apostles, which, as I believe, he might 
have found in Q as well as in Mark; and he is about 
to introduce a long section to which Mark has nothing 
corresponding, namely, that which reports the Sermon 
on the Mount, taking three whole chapters, followed 
by the account of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
which, though not recorded by St Mark, is told by 
St Luke, and therefore may be probably referred to Q 
as its authority. But here St Matthew, before parting 
with Mark, gives in the last three verses of his fourth 
chapter an account in general terms, almost in the very 
words of Mark iii. 7, 8, of our Lord’s preaching in 
Galilee. And here it is to be noted that St Matthew 
repeats in ix. 35, in almost identical words, the verse 
iv. 23. 
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We turn now to compare Mark with Luke, and we 
find that, with the exception of one great divergence, 
St Luke in this part of his work follows Mark more 
closely than St Matthew has done. 

With regard to the change of the place where the 
calling of Peter is related, it is a sufficient explanation 
that St Luke had obtained from a source which he 
regarded as trustworthy an account which connected 
the call of Peter with a miraculous draught of fishes, 
of which that disciple was a witness; and St Luke’s 
account is by no means contradictory of St Mark’s, to 
which it may rather be regarded as supplemental. St 
Luke does not represent Peter as owing his first know- 
ledge of our Lord to this miracle ; on the contrary, he 
tells first of the entry of Jesus into Peter’s house, and 
the healing of his wife’s mother; he tells of our Lord’s 
use of Peter’s boat, in order to escape the pressure of 
the multitude ; and he relates also how, at a word from 
Jesus, Peter let down his net, though it is not to be 
supposed that if the word had been spoken by an entire 
stranger, the fishermen would have consented to prolong 
their fruitless toil. In fact Peter’s discipleship had 
evidently different stages of intimacy with our Lord. 
First we know of Peter as a disciple of the Baptist, but 
taught by his master to recognise Jesus as his destined 
successor. We find him, after John’s imprisonment, 
formally enlisted, as St Mark tells, as a disciple of our 
Lord. Then follows a stage when he became our Lord’s 
constant companion, going about with Him in His tours 
of preaching, placing, as it would seem, his boat at his 
Master’s disposal, whether for visiting different villages 
on the lake, or as affording a place for preaching secure 
from the pressure of the crowd; and, when well in- 
structed in our Lord’s doctrines, going about as His 
envoy or missionary to make known the glad tidings to 
villages which Jesus Himself had not visited. We could 
not tell from St Mark’s brief narrative whether this 
missionary work began immediately on Peter’s professed 
discipleship, which that Evangelist records, or whether 
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there may not have been a subsequent call to closer 
partnership, such as St Luke records. Weare therefore 
not bound to regard St Luke’s account as contradictory 
to that given by St Mark; and we are not concerned 
to discuss whether roujow iuas yevérOa arccis avOparruy, 
and, a0 Tov viv GvOpdrous eon fwypav are to be regarded 
as words spoken by our Lord on two different occasions, 
or as two reports, different in form, but substantially 
identical, of the same utterance. On the whole I see 
no reason to doubt that St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel 
as his authority, though he modified the first sections 
in accordance with other information which he had 
received, and which he accounted trustworthy. 





THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. 


MARK i. 21a. LUKE iv. 31a. 
Kail elomopévorvra: els Kagapvaotp. Kal xarfdOev els Kadapyvaovp row 
rhs Tadtralas. 

I follow now St Mark’s order, accounting him to be 
the original authority for what is told in the rest of this 
chapter. 

St Luke’s explanation that Capernaum was a city 
of Galilee would need no comment (since the name 
occurs in a work intended for readers unacquainted with 
the locality), if the explanation had been given the first 
time the city was mentioned. But actually he had 
already introduced the name of the city, without explana- 
tion (iv. 23). This becomes quite intelligible when it 
is acknowledged that the report of the sermon at 
Nazareth comes from a source different from that from 
which the narrative that follows it is derived, and that 
the latter narrative bears internal marks of dealing with 
events earlier in date than the visit to Nazareth. See 


P- 73. 
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MARK i. 218. LUKE iv. 314. 
Kal ed@vs rois od BBaow eloehOcv Kai fv diddoxwy adbrods év rots 
els Thy cwaryoryhy édldacKey. cdBBacw. 


It is certainly true that ra ca8Bara may be used 
when only one Sabbath is spoken of. Thus, Exod. 
XVi. 25, 26: éoTw yap caBBara orpepoy Ta Kupiv, dX 
evpeOjcerar ev TH Tediw. e£ muepas avdAdéEeTe Ty OE 
nuepa TH €B00uyn ca8PRara; but I see no reason for under- 
standing St Mark’s statement in any other than the 
obvious sense that our Lord at once on His arrival 
commenced the practice of teaching in the synagogue 
every Sabbath day. The jy didacxcwy of St Mark’s next 
verse evidently describes the impression produced by 
our Lord’s habitual mode of teaching. It is true that 
the eiOvs of Mark i. 23 suggests that the healing of the 
demoniac took place on the first Sabbath that our 
Lord attended the synagogue, and that He left Caper- 
naum next morning. But since we find that He soon 
returned to that city, His general practice of preaching 
in the synagogue might well be mentioned here. It 
may be added that there is no evidence that the visit 
to the synagogue which St Mark relates was our Lord’s 
first visit He may have included Capernaum in His 
missionary circuits before He enlisted Peter as His 
assistant. Before St Luke tells of our Lord’s visit to 
Nazareth, he had recorded our Lord’s custom of 
preaching in the Galilean synagogues, "Ediéackev ev 
Tails cuwaywyais avrav (Luke iv. 15). And St Luke 
evidently understood St Mark to speak of our Lord’s 
habitual practice, for in verse 31 he substitutes for 
St Mark’s édiSackev, jv didackwv adrous év Tois caBBacw. 


MARK i. 22. Mart. vii. 28, 29. LUKE iv. 32. 


Kal éferdijooovro én *Egewdjooovro ol 8xAor Kal éterhijocovro éml 
TH dbaxy adrot, Av yap él rq Sidaxq adroi- iy TH Sidaxy avrov, bre ev 
biSdoxwy abrods ws éfov- yap diddoxwv abrovs ws  étovola fv 6 Adyos atrod. 
clay éxwv xal obx ws of  e£ovaolay éxwy Kal ody ws 
ypapparets. of ypapyparets abray, 


It is impossible to read these words of the three 
Evangelists without feeling that all three represent one 
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original. The closest resemblance is between St 
Matthew’s version and St Mark’s, which are almost 
identical, save that where St Mark says xod as the scribes, 
St Matthew says ot as their scribes. We might be 
inclined to regard this as a mark of posteriority, as 
indicating a time when the separation between the 
Christian community and the Jewish had become so 
marked, that, in speaking of the scribes, it was felt 
necessary to explain that it was the Jewish scribes that 
were intended. However this may be, we are well 
disposed to accept the connexion in which St Matthew 
places this remark. He introduces it at the conclusion 
of the Sermon on the Mount; and there seems much 
appropriateness in noticing there the independent 
character of our Lord’s mode of teaching. He did not 
found His instruction on any external authority, Thds 
was the opinion of such a rabbi, that of such another rabbi ; 
on the contrary, He freely disregarded the dicta of 
previous teachers: Ye have heard that tt was said to 
them of old time... but T say unto you. Our first 
impression therefore would certainly be that St Matthew 
does not here copy Mark, but found this remark 
appended to the Sermon on the Mount in Q, or what- 
ever document from which he drew his report of that 
Sermon, and that St Mark took the remark from the 
same source, finding it equally applicable to the teach- 
ing in the Galilean synagogues which he himself 
describes. 

The questions, however, raised by a comparison 
of St Mark’s report with St Matthew’s are much less 
important than those that arise on a comparison with 
St Luke’s, which affect our interpretation of the saying 
that our Lord taught them as having authority, and not 
as the scribes; for I find no trace that St Luke under- 
stood the passage as we do. I cannot doubt that we 
have been rightly taught by St Matthew to connect 
this remark with the independence of other teachers 
which our Lord exhibited, when, on His own authority, 
He extended the range of the precepts of old time. But 


HIS WORD WAS WITH AUTHORITY a1 


in St Luke’s report we find ¢fovcia attributed to our 
Lord in His character, not of a teacher, but of an 
exorciser of demons. He seems to have in view, not 
the authority which our Lord exercised over the hearers, 
who were bound meekly to receive His instructions, 
but over the demons who were compelled to obey the 
commands which He had power to enforce, authority 
which He not only possessed Himself (Luke iv. 36), 
but was able to confer on His disciples (Luke ix. 1; 
x. 19). In the present passage, St Luke makes no 
comparison with the teaching of the scribes, but merely 
observes that our Lord’s word was with authority év é€ovcia 
jv 0 Aoyos avvov. He goes on to relate His casting out 
the demon in the synagogue, and tells of the impression 
made on the spectators of the miracle; & é£oucia xai 
duvapet exiraccet Tos axaQaprots wveupaciy, Kat e€épxovrat. 
If this was the sense which the word é£ousia chiefly 
conveyed to St Luke, it is intelligible that he should 
not mention the scribes, who never claimed such 
authority. But we shall not wonder at the view taken 
by St Luke, if we admit that in this narrative he is 
entirely dependent on St Mark’s authority. For, if 
we ourselves had no other Gospel than St Mark’s, 
who does not in this place relate any discourse of 
our Lord’s, and does not, like St Matthew, place the 
remark about our Lord’s ¢fouvsia in immediate colloca- 
tion with an exhibition of the independence of His 
teaching, I do not think we should have connected 
the two; and St Mark’s Gospel had given sufficient 
reason for applying the word ecfovoia to the power of 
commanding demons. In Mark iii. 15 we are told 
that our Lord chose twelve that He might send them 
| xypvocew Kat éxew eLovciav exBad\r\ew Ta Camorra ; and 

‘afterwards (vi. 7) when St Mark comes to relate the 
actual sending out of the Twelve, he says: edidou avrois 
éfovciay Tov zveupaTev tev axaBapvwr. I do not care 
to discuss whether St Luke’s way of understanding the 
remark we are discussing is not more in accordance 
with St Mark’s intention than the interpretation we 
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ourselves give it. It is true that St Matthew’s account 
fixes attention chiefly on the authority by which our 
Lord claimed submission from His hearers, and St 
Luke’s on that which He exercised over demons; but 
it may well be believed that St Mark had both in 
view ; for the one authority was the foundation of the 
other. If a new and unknown teacher had ventured 
to criticise, and to issue in a new form, precepts the 
antiquity of which he could not dispute, his audience 
would have resented the arrogance of such pretension ; 
but it was submitted to, because Jesus was able to show 
in their presence that He had authority over demons, 
who were forced to obey His commands. As far as 
Capernaum was concerned, this would seem to have 
been our Lord’s beginning of miracles. At least it 
may have been the first performed with such publicity 
as to attract general attention. 

To my explanation that St Luke only knew of 
the remark about our Lord’s teaching as é£ouciay éxwv 
through having read it in St Mark’s Gospel, which 
does not connect it with any discourse of our Lord, 
it may be suggested in answer, that though St Luke 
does not appear to have known our First Gospel, he 
was certainly acquainted with its source Q, to which 
the First Evangelist was most probably indebted for 
his report of the Sermon on the Mount, as well as 
for the remark appended to it. The force of this 
objection, however, would depend very much on our 
answer to the question, In what way are we to suppose 
that St Luke knew the source Q? If he knew it asa 
document, the objection holds good, but I shall after- 
wards have occasion to discuss the question whether 
it may not be that St Luke knew Q, not in a written 
form, but through having heard sections of it read 
out in the Church service, an idea suggested to me 
by the differences between St Matthew’s and St Luke’s 
reports of the Sermon on the Mount. If it was only 
thus, through isolated sections, that St Luke knew Q, 
we need not wonder at his usually coinciding with 
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St Mark as to the order of narration, seeing that on 
this point he had no other guidance; nor need we 
have recourse to any other theory to account for St 
Luke’s seeming unacquaintance with the links, which 
may, in Q, have joined one anecdote to another. 
See p. 123. 





THE MIRACLE IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF 
CAPERNAUM 


We come now to examine in more detail the two 
accounts of the miracle in the synagogue; for, as 
already remarked, St Matthew does not mention it, 
and we have only Mark and Luke to compare. The 
silence of St Matthew can best be explained by 
his regarding this as one of many anecdotes of our 
Lord, some of which brevity compelled him to omit; 
and we have no reason to suppose that St Matthew 
attached the importance to this miracle which St Mark’s 
account leads us to ascribe to it, as the first public 
manifestation of our Lord’s miraculous power. We 
find the two accounts in complete agreement, not only 
as to the order of arrangement, but in the use of 
the same words. None of the differences is such as 
to afford proof that St Luke was drawing from any 
source but Mark. 


MARK i. 23. LUKE iv. 33- 
Kai ed00s Fp €or ouraywyy atrav Kai & 19 cuwaywyy Fr avOpwros 
' GrOpwros €v wrebpatt axabdpry, Kal éxav wreiua Saquoviov dxa@dprov, Kat 
| dxéxpater Neyur dvéxpater gurh weyddy 


St Luke’s omission of the ev@vs is natural, because 
he is relating an isolated story, and not, as in St Mark’s 
case, one in close connexion with what precedes. The 
difference between St Luke’s object and St Mark’s is 
apparent from the fact that though they agree in 
saying that the miracle about to be related was 
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performed in the synagogue, St Mark, as relating a 
continuous narrative, first tells of our Lord’s entrance 
into the synagogue ; but St Luke gives no explanation 
how he came to be there. 


MARK i. 24. LUKE iv. 34. 
["Ea], ri nut cal col, Inood Nafa- "Ba, Th quivy Kal ool, *Iyoob Nafa- 
pnvé; WdOes arodéoa huds; oldd pnvé; Fardes daodéoar quads; oldd ce 
ge Tis el, 6 Gyros TOO Beod. ris el, 6 dytos TOD Oeod. 


According to Westcott and Hort’s text the word éa 
belongs to the genuine text of Luke, but not of Mark. 
Yet if the conclusion is right, at which I have already 
arrived, and of which we shall find much confirmatory 
evidence as we go along, viz., that St Luke derived 
many narratives from Mark, in that case St Luke is 
the earliest witness to St Mark’s text; and in judging 
between two readings, one agreeing with Luke, and the 
other not, in place of holding that St Mark’s text has 
been corrupted by assimilation with St Luke’s, we ought 
to prefer the reading of Mark which St Luke has followed, 
unless there is reason to suspect the latter Evangelist of 
designed alteration. 

In the present case, where it is supposed that St 
Luke added something which he did not derive from 
Mark, the question arises, Did he draw it from an 
independent source? or is it an addition of his own? 
Our decision of this question affects a question of inter- 
pretation. We may understand éa as a simple inter- 
jection, the interpretation preferred by the translators of 
the R. V., who render it A# / The word éa is used as 
an expression of surprise or displeasure by Eschylus, 
Plato, and others, but it is not so used elsewhere in the 
N. T., nor in the LXX, except in the translation of the 
book of Job, where it occurs four times. The idea is 
that it is here used to express phonetically the harsh cry 
of the demoniac. This explanation might be satis- 
factory, if it had been the case that it was St Mark that 
recorded, and St Luke that omitted, this interjection. 
It might have been natural, in one who had been present 
in the synagogue, in relating the incident, to attempt to 
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reproduce the sound which he had heard, and equally 
natural in one who afterwards repeated the story to omit 
what might seem either unintelligible or unnecessary. 
I find no trace that St Luke is here using any authority 
but Mark; and I do not think it in St Luke’s manner 
to interpolate such an interjection without authority, 
merely to make his narrative dramatically more effective. 
I consider, therefore, that to interpret éi as a mere inter- 
jection is inconsistent with the supposition that this word 
is an addition made by St Luke to a story derived from 
Mark. 

We must fall back then on the interpretation adopted 
in the A. V., which renders the word Let us alone, the 
demon’s petition thus being that he should be left 
undisturbed. The idea comes out more clearly in the 
subsequent story of the man who had the Legion (Mark 
v. 7, 8), that to dispossess the demon and send him 
down to the abyss was, as St Matthew has it, zpo 
kapou Bacavica, a phrase which certainly implies a 
theory that the demons were allowed to go about the 
earth only for a limited period, which had not then 
expired, so that they felt that they had a right to com- 
plain if their appointed term were cut short, and to 
demand that they should not be meddled with. I should, 
therefore, feel no difficulty in thus explaining éa, if it 
had been the reading of Mark; but it seems to me that 
if it was St Luke who was importing from another 
story into this narrative an idea not found here in his 
original, he would have expressed it more fully, and not 
have left it to be gathered from a doubtful interpretation 
of a single word. 

I feel myself, therefore, driven to re-examine the 
evidence for the statement that éa belongs to the genuine 
text of Luke, but not of Mark. In both cases the 
evidence for the word is of great antiquity and of attesta- 
tion widely spread geographically. The only important 
difference is that in Mark the word is omitted by B and 
its usual followers, but not in Luke. If it be asked, 
why then did B not also omit it in St Luke’s Gospel? 
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I answer that we have no right to assume that the con- 
ditions of transmission of the two Gospels were the 
same. It seems to me probable that the parent of B’s 
text of St Mark’s Gospel was a document containing 
that Gospel alone, and not in company with other 
Gospels. 

The phrase ri jjuiv cat cde comes from the LXX, where 
it is a literal translation of a Hebrew phrase. We may 
as well translate, What hast thou to do with me? as 
What have IT to do with thee? both being included in 
the question, What have we in common? but in some 
places the former is the more appropriate rendering, 
when the idea intended to be conveyed is Why do you 
meddle with me? 

In the present case a question arises as to the use of 
the plural juz. It is appropriate, as used in Matthew 
viii. 29, because it is there said to be spoken by two 
demoniacs ; but it is strange that in the passage of Mark 
(v. 7) which corresponds to this verse of Matthew, 
although a man possessed by a legion of devils is the 
speaker, he only says vi éuo.. St Luke agrees with 
St Mark in using here the plural number in the case 
of aman possessed by a single demon, and afterwards 
(Mark v. 7; Luke viii. 28), the singular number in the 
case of a man possessed by many. This coincidence 
is one of many which forbid us to believe the two 
accounts to be independent. The obvious explanation 
of the use of the plural number is that the man means 
to say Why do you meddle with us demons? It would 
follow that he knew that his was no isolated case, and 
that our Lord had cast out other demons too; but I see 
no reason to think it impossible that he might have had 
this knowledge. 

Inoot Nafapyvé.—St Mark uses the form Na€apmvés 
three times, and no other. St Luke has the form 
Nafwpaos eight times in the Acts, and there never 
Nafapnvos. He has Nafwpaios also in the Gospel (Luke 
xviii. 37). Beside the present place, the form Nagapmés 
is found in Luke, only in xxiv. 19, at least according 
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to the oldest MSS., though there a majority read 
Nafwpaios. On account of this instance, the occurrence 
of Nafapyyos in the present verse does not amount to 
a proof that St Luke is here copying Mark, though 
that supposition best explains St Luke’s deviation here 
from his usual practice. | 


MARK i. 25. LUKE iv. 354. 

Kal émeriuncey airge 6 "Inoois Kat éwerluncey air 6 "Iqoots 
[éywr], BiudOnre kal ZéedOe et adrod. Aéyuw, PyuwOyre kal €edOe da’ abrov. 
We have here Luke in almost verbal identity with 
Mark. It is true that Aeywy in Mark is omitted by 
Tischendorf, and bracketted by W.H.; but there is 
not sufficient reason for questioning the genuineness of 
the word. It is found in B; and though it was omitted 
by the actual scribe of 8, the omission was corrected by 
the dcopPwrys. St Mark elsewhere does not content himself 
with ézeriuycev, without adding Néywr, when the words 
of the’ rebuke are given (see viii. 33; ix. 25). But for 
é£eXOe é€, a kind of duplication to which St Mark shows 
in other places that he has no objection, St Luke, as 

he usually does in such cases, substitutes &&e\Oc dé. 


MARK i. 26. LUKE iv. 354. 
Kal omapdiav atrov rb mvetua rb Kal plyav avrdv 7d darudviov els rd 
dxdbaprov kal pwvijcay puvy weydAn péoov é&fGev dm’ abrod pndév BrAdwav 
eéqNOev €& adrod. atrév, 


This is the only verse where St Luke seems to add 
anything to the narrative of St Mark, with which in 
other points he is in such close verbal coincidence. Yet 
the variations here may be regarded as mere literary 
corrections, and do not necessarily imply the use of an 
independent authority. With respect to the substitution 
of pivvav for omapagay, it must be remembered that 
orapacow is an exceedingly strong word, ordinarily 
meaning fo rend in pieces. It occurs no where else in 
the N. T., save that St Mark uses it (ix. 20, cverapacow, 
26) in relating the more troublesome cure of another 
demoniac, and that St Luke, in his parallel passage 
(ix. 42) employs the word cverapdcow, but is careful to 
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employ it only with respect to what took place before 
our Lord commanded the demon to depart. In the 
present case, St Mark’s description of the convulsive 
movements which preceded the cure would be likely to 
convey to one who knew no other account the impression 
that the demon on his departure violently tore, and per- 
manently injured, the tenement from which he was being 
evicted. St Luke substitutes here for St Mark’s word, 
tearing him, thrown him down in the midst, and is 
careful to add that the demon, in departing, did the man 
no hurt. For myself, I have no doubt that this change 
was made by one who having found in his authority 
the word ozapaccw, wished to exclude the impression 
which that word might convey. But this at least I 
count certain, that if there was any relation of copying 
between St Mark and St Luke, St Mark could not have 
been the copier. We cannot imagine that any disciple 
of our Lord, who had read in his authority that his 
Master had restored a demoniac to health, uninjured by 
the visitation, should not only omit the assurance that 
no permanent harm had been done, but should gratui- 
tously so strengthen the language of his authority as to 
convey quite the contrary impression. 


THE EFFECT OF THE MIRACLE 


MARK i. 27a. LUKE iv. 36a. 
Kal Cap BHOncay G@mrayres, ware Kat éyévero OduBos er rdvras, Kal 
ougyrey avrov’s Aéyorras cuvehddovy mpds ddAAfrous Aé-yovTes 
MARK i. 276 (Oldest Copies) MARK i. 276 (Text. Recept.). 
Tischendorf's punctuation. a sie 


Vs 4 didaxh 4 kawh dury, bre kar’ 
Tl éorw rotro; diaxh Kawh Kar’ éfovolay, K.T.As F 
etovolay, kal rots wvevuact Trois dKa- 
Odpros émirdoce, Kal Sraxovovow 
aire, 
LUKE iv. 368. 
Ts 4 Adyos obros Bri év efoucla Kal Suvduer emirdooer 
Tots dxabdpros mredpaow, kal étépyovrat 


These verses have been already commented on 
(p. 91), with the result that in my judgment the 
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difference between Mark and Luke is not such as to 
justify the opinion that St Luke used an independent 
authority. 

It is not without some hesitation that I adopt in 
Mark the reading of the oldest copies. Luke seems in 
closer relation with the later MSS. I own also that I 
do not quite understand the cai before trois rvevuacr Tols 
axa0apros. I quite understand that those who had 
seen our Lord’s power to command demons should be 
surprised at His power also to command the winds and 
the sea (Mark iv. 41); but it seems to me that it was over 
demons our Lord’s power was first manifested. 


MaRK i. 28. LUKE iv. 37. 
Kal e&fdev 4 dxoh adrof ebdds Kal ekeropevero Fxos wept atrod els 
- mavraxot els SAnv Thy meplywpov Tijs wdvra Térov THs Tepixwpov. 


Tadcralas. 


The only difference here that is not merely verbal is 
that St Luke does not mention Galilee; but he had 
previously done so in verse 14 of this chapter, a verse 
which seems to have been suggested by the verse of 
Mark now under consideration. 


LUKE iv. 14. 


Kat bréorpepev bInoods dv rH Suvduet rod mvetuaros 
els ryy Tadiralav. Kal oyun e&fhOev cab? Sys rijs mept- 
Xdpov repi avrov. 


PETER’S WIFE’S MOTHER 


MARK i. 29. MatT. viii. 14a. LUKE iv. 382. 

Kal ev@vs éx rijs ovva- Kal €\dav 6 *Inoois *Avaoras 6& dwd Tis 
yoryis étedOdvres FAGav els Thy olxlay Ilérpou cwayuyis elofddev els 
els Thy olklay Ziwwvros Kat Thy olklay Zluwvos, 
"Avipéov pera *LaxwBou 
kat "Iwdyou. 


Here St Mark makes the visit to Peter’s house take 
place immediately on our Lord’s coming out of the 
synagogue. St Matthew disregards this connexion, 
- but St Luke conveys the same idea, though he avoids 
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the use of the word evOis. He also corrects St Mark’s 
inelegant éf\Oav AO (B) into dvacras . . . eionrOev. 
The simplest explanation seems to me that the story had 
been told in Q as an isolated anecdote, which St Mark, 
under St Peter’s instruction, has placed in its proper 
setting, and that St Luke has copied Mark. St Mark 
alone tells that the house was Andrew’s as well as 
Peter’s, and that the two sons of Zebedee entered with 
our Lord. It has been noticed already (p. 85), that 
St Mark only gives the Apostle the name Simon, until 
he formally relates (iii. 16) that our Lord surnamed him 
Peter, after which in his narrative the Evangelist drops 
the name of Simon. St Matthew, in his first mention 
of the Apostle (iv. 18), designates him as Szmon who is 
called Peter; and thus is able in relating this story to 
give him no other name than Peter. St Luke’s vacilla- 
tion on this point marks the diversity of the sources 
which he employed. He had not mentioned, under 
any name, this disciple as being in our Lord’s company 
until (iv. 38) he gives St Mark’s version of the present 
story and calls him by St Mark’s name, Simon. 


LUKE iv. 382, 39. 
TlevOepa. 5¢ roG Dluwvos 


MARK i. 30, 31. 
‘H 62 revOepa Zlpwvos 


MATT. viii. 144, 15. 
Eldev riy wevOepay 


karéxevro Tupéccovea, Kal 
evdvs héyovow air@ tept 
avris. Kat mporehOav 


Hrreipev atriv xparjoas 


abrod BeBAnuévyv cal 
wupésoovgay’ Kal 
Haro ris xeupds av- 
Tis, Kal apixey abrhy 


fw ovvexouevy muper@ 
Beyddy, kal ypdrncay ab- 
Tov wepi avris, Kal émo- 
Tas éemdvw aris émerl- 


vis xeipés’ Kal apace 
avrip 6 wuperés, Kal dun- 
xévet avrots. 


6 muperds, kal HyépOn, 


Bnoey TP muperg, Kal 
kal dinxdver alr. 


apixer abrhy* tapaxphya 
d¢ dvacraca dinkéver av- 
Tos, 

St Matthew makes our Lord, on coming in, see the 
sick person ; according to the other two authorities He 
has to be told of her; and it seems altogether more 
probable that she was lying in a different room from 
that which was first entered, and in which the meal 
was to take place. St Mark only relates that they so/d 
our Lord of her; St Luke’s word asked implies that they 
requested Him to heal her. Yet the narrative does not 
tell us that the disciples had previous experience of our 
Lord’s power to heal sickness, though they knew of His 
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authority to command demons. St Luke’s phrase, how- 
ever, éveriuqoey TH Tuper@, Would seem to indicate that 
he regarded the disease as caused by the working of a 
malignant spiritual being. We havea parallel, however, 
to our Lord’s rebuking the fever in what St Mark tells 
us of His rebuking the wind (iv. 39). 

The mention of the woman waiting on the guests 
reveals what otherwise might escape notice, that Jesus 
entered Peter’s house because invited to a meal; and 
we get the explanation why James and John came in 
too, to take part in the entertainment. It was, in short, 
what answered to our ‘‘Sunday dinner”; for Josephus 
tells us that it was customary among the Jews to have 
a dinner-party on the Sabbath. "Exry dpa Kad’ fw rois 
caBBacw apicroroeicOa vopimov éoriv nuiv (Josephus, 
Vit. 54, cited by Swete zx Joc.). 

St Matthew seems to have regarded our Lord as at 
the time residing in Capernaum; but this does not 
appear to have been the view of St Mark or St Luke. 
Nor do I suppose that our Lord had any fixed residence, 
for He said Himself, The Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head. But He no doubt did Himself as He 
directed His apostles to do, and accepted such hospi- 
tality as He was offered in each town He visited, on 
the principle that Ze labourer is worthy of his hire. 
It would appear from what follows that on this occasion 
He slept at Simon’s house, but He probably had not 
slept there the night before, as in that case He would 
not have needed to be told of the illness of one of the 
inmates of the house. 

It has to be noted that St Matthew, who has not 
told of the coming in of other disciples, has Sijxdve avro, 
instead of avrots. St Luke follows St Mark in his use 
of the plural number, though he does not give the 
explanation why it should be used. St Matthew has 
nothing corresponding to St Mark’s zposeA@sv, or St 
Luke’s éxioras érdvw atras, which is accounted for if St 
Matthew did not regard the invalid as being in a 
different room. 
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St Luke alone tells that the disease by which this 
woman was affected was a great fever, rupeT@ peyary ; 
and the question has been asked, whether he had any 
authority for making this addition, or whether he did 
it out of his own head. I do not myself think it likely 
that St Luke had any authority but the two of which 
we know already, Q and Mark; nor do I suppose he 
could have had any better. Wetstein quotes Galen 
(De different. febr.) as telling that physicians counted 
two kinds of fever: tov méyay and tov muixpov; and 
possibly there may be something in the suggestion 
that St Luke, as a physician, did not like to speak of 
a fever without specifying to which class it belonged. 

Perhaps it is a more important change that while 
St Matthew and St Mark tell that our Lord took the 
sick woman by the hand, St Luke does not mention 
this, but only tells that He stood over her and rebuked 
the fever. I do not know whether it was less of a 
miracle that water flowed when Moses struck the rock, 
or that it should flow when Moses only spoke to it. 
Those who are anxious (as I am not) to eliminate 
miracle from the story might receive St Mark’s account 
without admitting that any miracle had taken place. 
The sick woman had had a feverish attack, and was 
lying down; she is told that the great prophet who 
had just cast out a demon in the synagogue was come 
into the house ; He comes in to her, takes her by the 
hand, and bids her get up; she obeys, and finds that 
she is really well enough to preside over the hospitalities 
of the visit. Whether we admit or not that there was 
anything miraculous in this, we need not doubt that 
those who told the story (including St Mark himself) 
believed that a miracle had taken place. St Mark, 
however, tells what actually took place; those who 
repeated the story, including those perhaps from whom 
St Luke heard it, may have told it in the way that it 
seemed to them natural that the miracle ought to have 
been worked, a matter concerning which it is not 
uncommon that men should have preconceived ideas 
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(see 2 Kings v. 11). Those, however, to whom it is 
repugnant to believe that there can be the smallest 
inaccuracy in a Gospel statement can have no difficulty 
in combining the two accounts, and believing that our 
Lord both took the woman by the hand, as related by 
St Matthew and St Mark, and that He spoke to the 
fever, as St Luke tells. 
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THE CROWD ROUND THE DOOR IN THE 


EVENING 
MARK i. 32-34. 


MATT. viii. 16. LUKE iv. 40, 41. 


*Owlas 5¢ yevouevns, bre 
ducer 6 Atos, Epepov mpds 
abréy mdvras Tovs KaK@s 
&xovras kal rovs datuovt- 
fopdévous’ kal Fv orn 7H 
modus émiournypevn mpds 
Thy Olpay. Kal eOepdmev- 
oev odovs Kaxds Exovras 
motklAats véoots, Kal dact- 
pévia Toda é£€Barer, kat 
otk Adtev Aare 7a Sac- 
povia, bre Foecav abrdy 
[Xpwrov elvac]. 


Olas 52 yevonévys 
Tpogjveyxay abr@ 
Stapovegouévous rod- 
Aovs* kat éféBarev 7a, 
mvetpara Adyy, Kal 
mdvras rovs Kaxas 
éxovras eOepdmevcer. 


Advovros 6& rod 7Alov 
dmavres ca elyov dodes- 
voovras vécos rocKxthat- 
Hyaryov atrovs mpds abrév: 
6 6 évt éxdory atray Tas 


xelpas émeriBels éOepd- 
mevev avrots. éffpxero 


6@ xal Sarudvia dard moh- 
AGr, xpdfovra xal Aéyorra 
Ort, Zo ef 6 vlds rod Geos: 
Kal emeripav otk eta atra 
Aare, sre Foeway roy 
Xpiordv avroy elvat, 


The impression produced by our Lord’s miracle in 


the synagogue, and probably also by what was noised 
abroad by the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, was 
so great that in the evening there was a crowd of 
people about the door. St Mark’s expression that a// 
the city was gathered together there seems to express 
the vivid recollection of an eye-witness, for the phrase 
is not preserved by St Matthew or St Luke. 

St Mark says that the sick people were brought 
at even, when the sun aid set; and as the day was the 
Sabbath, we can understand that it was not till the 
Sabbath was brought to a close by sunset that the 
labour of transporting the sick people could be under- 
taken. St Mark’s at even, when the sun did set is not 
really pleonastic. It tells not only that the time was 
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evening, but which part of the evening it was. The 
sick people began to be brought only when the Sabbath 
was over. St Matthew has only dwias yevoueys, pro- 
bably all that was contained in Q, which St Matthew 
copied, and St Mark made more definite. There is, 
however, a complete parallel to this double dating in 
Mark xvi. 2, very early... when the sun was risen. 
Moreover the next verse appears to indicate a use of 
Mark by St Matthew; for phrases used by St Mark in 
this verse (34), in reference to what took place on the 
evening of the day of which he has so much to tell, 
are repeated by St Matthew (iv. 24) in his general 
account of our Lord’s preaching, Kat apoonveyxay 
aUTM TavTas TOUS Kakus ExovTas ToKiAaLs voooLs. 

Though St Matthew mentions the evening, yet as 
he has not related the miracle in the synagogue, he 
gives no hint that the day was the Sabbath. St Luke 
does not call attention to this fact. He leaves out the 
phrase ovias yevouévys: it may be to correct a seeming 
pleonasm; but it may be noted that while St Mark 
has the phrase dwWias yevouévys five times, the word 
ovias is not used by St Luke either in Gospel or Acts. 
Here instead of it, St Luke alters St Mark’s Gre éSucev 6 
#ALos into d¥vovros Tov HALov, Seemingly being unconscious 
of the reason why the setting of the sun was mentioned. 

In the verses now under consideration, though there 
is some diversity between St Mark’s narrative and those 
of the other two Evangelists, yet there is nothing to 
contradict, and a good deal to confirm, the hypothesis 
suggested by other considerations that these two 
Evangelists used Mark as their authority. In St Luke’s 
case, note, for example, how St Mark’s zairas vocors 
is brought in, though not exactly in the same place. 
Stylistic reasons afford quite sufficient explanation why 
St Luke should vary from St Mark’s language. I 
frankly confess that there present themselves cases 
when St Mark’s homeliness of style is more agreeable 
to modern taste than St Luke’s careful compliance with 
rules laid down by the grammatical teachers approved 
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n his day. For example, St Luke might easily con- 
jider that he was making a literary improvement when 
nstead of St Mark’s vague ‘her, in they brought unto him 
ill that were sick, he wrote, all they that had any sick . . . 
wrought them unio him ; or when he corrected St Mark’s 
ise of the imperfect tense. In order to present to an 
English reader this peculiarity of St Mark’s style, we 
night almost be driven to use the Irish frequentative 
Yo de. If an English historian found a statement they 
tid be bringing sick people to him, it would seem an 
obvious improvement to reproduce it in the form they 
brought; and yet there would be some loss of vividness, 
and a missing of the point that what was related was, 
not a single attack, but a continuous series of applica- 
tions for relief. In passages common to the three 
Evangelists, St Matthew generally agrees with St 
Luke in using the aorist, rather than St Mark’s 
imperfect (here e.g. Matthew has rponjveycay, and Luke 
Yyeyor for Mark’s éepoyv), but there are exceptions, 
and there are even cases, when in passages common 
only to Matthew and Luke, St Matthew uses the 
aorist and St Luke the imperfect. 

St Luke (iv. 41) has stated what was probably true, 
but what goes beyond what he might have found 
in Mark, who says (i. 34). that Jesus suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. St Luke (iv. 41), 
enlarges this into Devils also came out from many, crying 
ont, and saying, Thou art the Son of God. And rebuking 
them, he suffered’ them not to speak, because they knew that 
he was the Christ. If we are content with believing that 
St Luke used his authority as an honest historian might, 
he only draws from St Mark’s words the inference that 
would be made from them by any modern commentator. 
St Mark had told (i. 25), how our Lord silenced the 
demoniac in the synagogue who bore witness, / snow 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God, and again (iii. 11) 
how when unclean spirits . . . fell down before him, and 
cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God... he charged 
them utuch that they should not make him known, St 
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Luke himself had experience at Philippi how the 
Apostle Paul had silenced a demoniac who bore 
witness to his divine commission (Acts xvi. 17); so 
that the only thing that it can be said that St Luke 
added here on his own authority is that the words 
of attestation were Thou art the Son of God, or, the 
Christ. We need not wonder that Jesus refused to 
receive testimony from so discreditable a _ source. 
Indeed if we bear in mind what we are told a little 
further on, of the theory put forward by the Jewish 
rulers that Jesus Himself was possessed by a demon, 
and that the chief of all the demons, not much regard 
would be paid to testimony borne by one demon to 
another, and that other the chief, whom he was bound 
to obey. 





JESUS LEAVES CAPERNAUM 


MARK i. 35-38. 


Kal rpwt évvvxya Navy dvaoras éf- 
HrGev [kal darArOevr] els Epnuwov rérov 
Kael mpoontxero. Kat xaredlwhev 
atrovy Zhuwy cal ol per abrod, Kal 
etpov airdy kal Aéyovow abr@ sri, 
Ildvres fnrotcty oe. Kal réyer avrois, 
“Aywpev dddaxod els Tas éxoudvas 
kwpomddets, Wa, Kar éxet xnpvéw, els 
rodro yap éf7AGor, 


LUKE iv. 42, 43. 


Tevoyévns 6¢ tyépas efeAOwy érro- 
pev0n els Epnuor rérov’ Kat of ByAoe 
émefnrouy avréy, cal FAPov Ews avrod, 
kal xaretxov avrdv Tod wh mopever Oar 
am abrGv. 6 dé elrev pds avrovs 
8rt, Kat rais érépais médeow edary- 
yerloacbal we Set rv Bacidelay rod 
Geod, bre ert robe dmeordAny. 


St Luke retains the evs €oyuov To7oyr of the first of these 
verses of Mark; his taste disapproves of St Mark’s 
e€j\Oev cat aryAOev, and he corrects the phrase into 
e€éAOwy eropedOy. He does not care to preserve St 
Mark’s forcible zpwi éyvxa Atay, and he reserves for a 
later narrative the mention of our Lord’s solitary 
prayers. From St Mark’s next verse, St Luke much 
softens down the xarediwfev in which St Mark has 
described the pursuit of our Lord. But the most 
important difference is that while St Mark describes 
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those who pursued after Him as Simon and _ his 
company, Xivwv cai of wer’ avrov, St Luke appears to 
have understood from this phrase that the crowds who 
had gathered round Simon’s house followed in the 
search. But St Mark’s narrative inclines us rather 
to think that by of wer’ avrod are meant Andrew, James, 
and John; for St Mark reports our Lord’s answer 
when urged to return, not, J must go to preach to other 
cities, but d&ywuev (see Matt. xxvi. 46; Mark xiv. 42; 
John xiv. 31), Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also. ‘That is to say, He 
summons those whom He had previously called to 
follow Him, now to leave their homes and accompany 
Him on His evangelistic tour. It would certainly seem 
as if our Lord saw that His celebrity as a healer was 
in danger of interfering with His work as a preacher. 
If He had returned, He would have been thronged, 
as He had been the evening before, by crowds of people 
curious to see some exhibition of miraculous power, 
or hoping to receive some miraculous benefit for them- 
selves or their families, and He preferred to go to preach 
to minds less pre-occupied. 

The last clause of our Lord’s answer, es rotro yap 
e€#\9ov, might be understood in a different sense from 
that given them by St Luke in his version, éri roto 
amectadny. We might connect the é€\0ev of Mark 
i. 35 with the é€#\Ooy of verse 38, and might understand 
our Lord as telling Simon and Andrew that it was 
with the view of preaching elsewhere that He had 
left their house in the morning. But since St Luke 
regards the verse as addressed to the crowds, it can 
have no other than its higher meaning. 


MARK i. 39. LUKE iv. 44. 
Kal 9rGev xnptcowy els Tas cuva- Kal fw xnptcowy els Tas ouva- 
yoryas abray els BAny Thy Tadidralay yuyas rijs Tovdalas, 


kal ra Sacpdvia éxBadrwv. 


The preposition e/s, common to the two Evangelists, 
is evidence that St Luke has been using this verse of 
Mark as well as the rest of the section. St Mark’s 
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HAOev eis Tas cwaywyas is a natural form of expression, 
St Luke’s ny . . . ets ras cwvarywyas is not, and is hardly 
to be accounted for except on the supposition that St 
Luke has copied St Mark’s preposition. 

But it is a more important difference that whereas 
St Mark indicates the synagogues of Galilee, St Luke, 
according to the manuscripts which in other cases we 
have most reason to regard as having preserved for us 
the original text, says, the synagogues of /udga. Now 
as to St Mark’s reading there is no discordance of 
testimony, and the mention of Galilee here hangs 
together with St Mark’s whole narrative. 

However important to the natives of Palestine might 
be the distinction between two provinces of that country, 
the world outside did not care much for it, and Judea 
was an appellation that might be applied to the whole 
land. Note for example St John’s use of the phrase 
of "Iovddior, in some cases where the story chiefly con- 
cerns inhabitants of Galilee. St Luke appears to use 
the word /udea in this wide sense (Luke i. 5 and 
vii. 17), and in Luke xxiii. 5, Acts x. 37, he seems to 
speak of Galilee as part of Judea. This is one of the 
cases in which my first disinclination to accept the 
reading of B has been removed by subsequent con- 
sideration, so that I am the less surprised at Hort’s 
adoption of these readings in all cases. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


PRELIMINARY 


The next story told by St Mark is that of the healing 
of the leper who said [f thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clan; and in this order St Luke keeps St Mark 
company, except that he has placed his account of the 
calling of Peter (which St Mark relates before the 
incidents in the synagogue of Capernaum) before the 
story of the leper. 

It is-otherwise with St Matthew. To the end of 
his fourth chapter he has been in close contact with 
Mark; but then he breaks off, to report the discourse 
which we know as the Sermon on the Mount, which 
occupies his fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters. In 
the eighth chapter he comes again into contact with 
Mark, by relating this story of a leper, which, how- 
ever, he distinctly places as chronologically following 
the Sermon on the Mount. Now this discourse may 
be regarded as one of the sections which ought to be 
regarded as having Q for its authority, being found 
both in Matthew and in ‘Luke, but not in Mark. It is 
true that the discourse in Luke differs in many respects 
from that in Matthew—on these differences we shall 
comment presently—but still they have so many points 
in common, that it seems to me that we are bound to 
believe that the common authority used by St Matthew 
and St Luke contained at this point the report of a 
discourse of our Lord beginning with Beatitudes, and 
ending, as both do, with the parable of the man who 
built his house on the sand. 


I feel then that if we are to deal with this discourse 
109 
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of our Lord, it is this place, which was that assigned 
it by St Matthew, in which we ought to consider it. 


MATT. v. I, 2 LUKE vi. 20a. 
*Tdwv d¢ rods dxAous avéBy els 7d Kal atrés éerdpas trols 6¢0adpovs 
8pos* Kal kaOlcavros abrot rpoophOay avrod els rovs uabynras abrod édXeyev 


[atre] of wabyral abrod: cai dvoltas 
7d ordua avrod édléackev avrods 
Aéywy 

The accounts that St Matthew and St Luke severally 
give of the occasion when the discourse which they 
report was spoken, though diverse, are not incapable 
of being referred to the same occasion. According to 
St Matthew, our Lord was so pressed by the crowds that 
thronged Him that He retired with His disciples up 
the mountain, and there assuming the ordinary attitude 
of a preacher, sat down and delivered a discourse to Hs 
disciples. St Luke connects the discourse which he 
records with the separation of the twelve Apostles. 
This too, as St Mark records, took place on a mountain 
to which our Lord called up those whom He selected. 
Then, according to Luke vi. 17, He descended, not as 
the A. V. has it, to a plain, but to a level place, where not 
only were His disciples, but also a great multitude, who 
came to hear Him and to be healed of their diseases. 
That may easily be identified with the crowd of which 
St Matthew speaks. 

St Matthew does not assert that none of the crowd 
joined the disciples in following our Lord to His retire- 
ment; neither does St Luke assert, though he may 
convey the idea, that the audience addressed by our 
Lord was a mixed multitude of strangers and disciples ; 
but St Luke gives us to understand that it was the 
disciples who were specially addressed, for he begins 
his narrative, He lifted up his eyes on his disciples and 
said. Thus far, therefore, there is no proof that the 
two Evangelists employed different sources. It is only 
when we examine into details that we find such varia- 
tions as to suggest that St Matthew and St Luke either 
derived their reports from different authorities, or else 
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that they are not treating of the same discourse. They 
differ from each other alternately by excess and by 
defect. It will be easier to come to a decision when 
we have made a detailed comparison of the reports of 
the two Evangelists. 

However, before entering into this comparison, let 
me mention some considerations which would lead us 
to expect less closeness to its original in a report of 
our Lord’s sayings than in a narrative of His actions. 

Now it is not improper to remark that every ancient 
biographer or historian was allowed very great latitude 
in his report of the speeches which he put into the 
mouths of his characters. How could it be otherwise, 
when it is not imagined that the historian made use 
of stenographic reports taken at the time? The 
biographer was regarded as having satisfied all the 
claims of veracity if he gave the substance of what 
was said, though in words of his own. And soon it 
came to be regarded as needless to seek for evidence 
as to what was actually said; and the historian was 
felt to have done enough if the speeches with which 
he ornamented his compositions were suited to the 
character and circumstances of those into whose mouths 
they were put; and the writing of imaginary speeches 
for historical characters became a favourite rhetorical 
exercise. 

In the case of our Lord’s sayings, His biographers 
were under no temptation to invent fictitious speeches. 
His striking and pointed sayings lived in the memory 
of all who had heard them. The earliest accounts we 
have of the proceedings of the Christian Sunday 
meetings give an important place to the recital of the 
evangelic history of our Lord’s actions. But besides, 
we are told that it was the customary duty of the 
president to deliver a hortatory address. And we 
cannot doubt that if he had been one who had heard 
our Lord, he would be sure to enforce his exhortations 
by quoting sayings of his Master. Thus, in addition 
to the traditions which were preserved of words spoken 
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by our Lord on particular occasions, there would also 
be in circulation a number of sayings ascribed to Him 
on good authority, but not in connexion with any 
account of the circumstances under which the words 
were spoken. Thus a biographer of our Lord who 
desired to give a specimen of His discourses would 
have ample materials at his disposal. Nor could he 
be regarded as unfaithful, though he collected into the 
form of a single discourse words uttered, it may be, 
on different occasions. In fact, we shall presently find 
that several of the sayings which, in St Matthew’s 
Gospel, are given as part of the discourse now under 
consideration, are scattered through St Luke’s, as parts 
of our Lord’s conversation on different occasions. 

I now go through St Matthew’s report of the Sermon 
on the Mount, taking into connexion with it the parallels 
in other Gospels. 


SECTION I.—THE BEATITUDES 


MATT, v. 3-12. LUKE vi. 200-26. 


This section of Matthew is fairly represented in 
Luke, but with such differences of details as to suggest 
that if the two mean to report the same discourse they 
got their information from different sources. On a 
general comparison it is seen at once that the Beatitudes 
in Matthew are much more expanded than in St Luke’s 
version. In fact, to the eight Beatitudes. of Matthew 
there answer but four in Luke; on the other hand, there 
are four Woes in Luke to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in Matthew. But St Luke’s version is con- 
firmed by St James, in whose Epistle there are several 
traces of acquaintance with the Sermon on the Mount. 
It is impossible, for example, to read James v. 12 
without feeling assured whence the Apostle drew the 
precept Swear not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, 
nor by any other oath; but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay. There are several other verses which similarly 
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strike us as echoes of our Lord’s Gospel teaching. It 
may be that the writer of the Epistle was a hearer of 
the Saviour’s discourse, and in that case he is an 
independent witness; but if he shows acquaintance 
with either Gospel, it is rather of St Luke’s than 
of St Matthew’s that we are made to think. The 
beginning of chapter v. reminds us much of those 
Woes in the Gospel; and the verse James iv. 9, which 
speaks of the turning of laughter into mourning, 
reminds us of Luke vi. 25, which has no parallel in 
Matthew, Woe unto you, ye that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

But far the most important difference that is found 
on the comparison of St Matthew’s version with 
St Luke’s is—what we should have scarcely expected 
—the more spiritual aspect of that which we should 
have supposed to be the Jewish version. St Matthew 
begins, Blessed are the poor in spivit: for theirs zs the 
kingdom of heaven. St Luke has not the words zx 
spirtt, and has merely Blessed ave ye poor: for yours 
ts the kingdom of God. It is no doubt true that 
riches bring temptations from which the poor man 
is exempt, and that thus the latter condition may 
rightly be described as the more blessed; yet this 
verse, taken in connexion with the others to be 
presently mentioned, has the aspect of teaching the 
doctrine that the mere fact of poverty or other suffer- 
ing in this life entitles him who is under this dis- 
advantage to compensations in the- next; so that he 
who is now less prosperous may expect to be there 
more highly favoured. This is also the impression 
conveyed by the address to the rich man (Luke 
Xvi. 25), Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: 
but now here he is comforted, and thou art in anguish. 
We have, in the same connexion, to consider the first 
of the Woes in Luke vi. 24: Woe unto you that are 
rich! for ye have received your consolation; but it is 
fair to take such a verse in connexion with St Luke’s 
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own commentary (xii. 21): So zs he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God, which 
clearly condemns, not the possession, but the abuse of 
riches. 

There is a similar difference between Matthew and 
Luke as to the second Beatitude, recorded by the latter in 
the form Blessed ave ye that hunger now. St Matthew 
has it Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

In the remaining Beatitudes the resemblance between 
the two Evangelists is more striking than their differ- 
ences. I do not think that the differences which have 
been pointed out are easily reconciled on the supposi- 
tion that either Evangelist had been using the work 
of the other. They seem to me rather to indicate that 
this discourse had reached the two Evangelists through 
different channels, which I ascribe to a difference, earlier 
than any written record, in the manner in which this 
discourse was recited in the public reading of different 
churches. The question, however, then arises, Which of 
the two reports is more likely to have been the original 
form in which the discourse was first delivered? or at 
least that in which it was first reported, say, in such 
a document as Q? I do not doubt that St Matthew 
has preserved for us the true interpretation of our 
Lord’s words; and this is the interpretation which 
has been always given them in the Christian Church, 
and which has the more claim on our acceptance, as 
having been embodied in a document of such early 
date as St Matthew’s Gospel, and, I doubt not, in 
Church teaching before that document was put into 
writing. The question, however, we have here to 
consider is, not the meaning of the words, but the 
form in which they were first delivered. 

One solution that has been proposed is that the 
original form was that reported by St Matthew, but 
that St Luke modified it on account of his ‘‘ Ebionite 
tendencies.” Without, however, discussing the ques- 
tion whether the so-called Ebionite tendencies of 
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St Luke have not been much exaggerated, I must 
say that all my study of St Luke’s writings inclines 
me to believe that, while he would have had no 
scruple in altering the wording of his original for the 
sake of literary improvement, he was quite incapable 
of making a substantial change in a discourse of his 
Master’s, in order to bring its doctrine into greater 
conformity with his own, and therefore that such a 
variation as mrwxoi, instead of wrwxot TH mvevparTt, 
has its origin, not in an emendation by St Luke 
himself, but in the faithful transmission by that 
Evangelist of the form of the tradition which had 
reached him. I feel the same difficulty in believing 
that if the original form had been rrwyxo! 7@ wvedpari, 
it could have been wilfully corrupted into wrwxoi by 
any Christian copyist or editor. But I do not feel 
the same difficulty in supposing that the opposite 
change might have taken place. Our Lord was in 
the habit of arresting the attention of His hearers by 
striking sayings, leaving it to His disciples, when 
they had caught the spirit of His precepts, to consider 
later with what limitations they were to be applied. 
There are other precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which at the present day few of His disciples observe 
literally, the majority not believing that the Quaker 
doctrine of non-resistance expresses their true mean- 
ing. In one case a difference of reading has arisen 
from the feeling that a command required some limita- 
tion in practice; and, to the condemnation of anger 
against a brother was added, in public teaching, the 
modification «wethout cause, eixy. Yet critical editors 
pronounce that this addition does not belong to the 
original text. It would not be wonderful then, if, in 
the course of Christian instruction, words were added 


' Note that those who now put the most literal interpretation on our 
Lord’s precept of non-resistance are of all others those who are least dis- 
posed to understand literally the benediction, Blessed are ye poor ; and we can 
easily believe that there was the same reluctance among the first hearers of 
the Gospel. 
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to prevent the disciples from putting a false construc- 
tion on the Saviour’s words, and if it was with such 
an addition that the words reached St Matthew. 

It seems to me that the teaching which seemed to 
inculcate poverty was less likely to be misunderstood 
when our Lord uttered it than a few years afterwards. 
The Epistle of James, to which I have already referred, 
exhibits the class jealousies between rich and poor 
which then distracted the Jewish nation; and the 
sympathy of the Christian community was naturally 
with the class to which most of them belonged. But 
the disciples whom our Lord first enlisted could certainly 
not be described as rrwxoi. The Apostles were not 
chosen from the very poor, but belonged to at least the 
lower middle class: a publican was not likely to be a 
pauper; Peter and the father of James and John owned 
ships, and the latter had hired servants. A man was 
not called zAovoros unless he had large landed posses- 
sions, but the word was used in a metaphorical sense 
(1 Cor. iv. 8; Rev. iii. 17). The only disciples who 
could in any sense be called +7wxoi were those who had 
given up all to follow our Lord, yet even these were 
not expected to remain permanently in this state of 
poverty ; for their Master promised them, not merely 
eternal life, but that now in this time they should receive 
back houses and lands a hundredfold (Mark x. 30). 
On the whole, though as a general rule, when the 
question relates to any thing contained in Q, I regard 
St Matthew as likely to be closer to his original than 
St Luke, in the present case I am disposed to accept 
St Luke’s shorter version of the first Beatitude as its 
original form, chiefly on the ground that it is easier to 
believe this to have been altered by addition than that 
a change should have been made on the opposite 
hypothesis. 
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SECTION II.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE CITIZENS 


OF THE KINGDOM. 


MARK ix, 50. 


Kandy 70 ddas* day dé 
70 ddas dvadov yévyrat, ev 
thu aird dpricere ; exere 
év éavrots Ga, Kab elpy- 
vevere év GAAHAOLS. 


MATT. v. 13. 


"Yueis doré rd ddas Tis 
vis’ dav 5¢ 7d ddas pwp- 
avOq, év rh ddtobhoerat; 
els ovdéev loxver ere el wh 
BrnOev &w kararareiobat 
tro Trav dvOpdrwv. 


Matt. v. 13-16 


LUKE xiv. 34, 35- 


Kanév of 7d ddas* eddy 
S¢ cat 7d das pwpavg, 
év rive dprvOjoerat; obre 
els yiv otre els xomplay 
etOerdy éorw tiw Bad- 
Aovow ard. 


This passage has parallels both in Mark and Luke; 
but in neither of these Gospels is it found in the same 
connexion as here. In St Matthew’s Gospel the 
connexion is clear enough. Our Lord’s discourse was 
addressed, not to the mixed multitude, but to the disciples 
who had obeyed His call to follow Him. He had begun 
by proclaiming the blessedness of the life to which He 
had called them, and now He warns them of the responsi- 
bility that attended their high position. They were to 
be the salt of the earth, whose function would be to 
flavour the whole mass; but what if they themselves 
were flavourless? It is the same lesson which He 
presently teaches by a different illustration (see Matt. 
vi. 23). They were also to be the light of the world ; 
but what if that which was to enlighten the whole were 
itself darkness? 

St Luke has the saying, but not as part of the dis- 
course which he records in his sixth chapter. It is found 
in his fourteenth chapter, and as part of a discourse 
delivered toa different audience; that isto say, not to 
the disciples only, but to the crowds who thronged Jesus, 
and who showed a desire to become His disciples. 
These He warned to count well the cost before they 
committed themselves to such a step. We shall after- 
wards have good reasons for believing that St Luke was 
acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel ; and though I believe 
that he is using a different authority here, yet the 
beginning, cadov 7d dAas, leads me to think that St 
Luke’s version has been here modified by St Mark’s. 
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Matt. v. 14-16. These verses have their appropriate 
place here as continuing the exhortation to the disciples 
to fulfil the purpose they have been chosen to serve. 
They were to be lights to the world, illuminating it by 
their teaching and their example, therefore they must 


exercise and display the gift entrusted to them. 
There is only one verse of these three that is 
represented in the other Gospels. 


MARK iv. 21, 22. 


Mire &pxerae 6 AdXvos 
tva bard rov pddiov rebG 
trd thy Kdlyny, ox wa 
érl rhy Auxvlay TeOy; ov 
yap torw xKpumroy éav 
wy Wa gdavepw0f, ovdée 
éyévero diréxpupov dA 
twa &On els pavepdy. 


MATT. v. 15. 


Ovse Kalovow Ady- 
voy kal ridéaotw adrov 
td roy pddiov ddd’ 
éml riy Avyvlay, Kal 
Adpres wacw rols év 
Th olkta. 


LUKE viii. 16, 17. 


Ouvdels 5¢ Adyvov das 
kad’rres avroy oxeter 7} 
Urokdrw KAlns rlOqow, 
GXN él rvxvlas TlOnow, 
tva ol elorropevdpevor Bré- 
Tucw 7d pos. ov yap 
dorw xpurrdv 8 ov dave- 
pov yevhoerat, ovde aé- 


kpupoy 8 ov ph ywuocdG 
kal els pavepdy ENOn. 


LUKE xi. 33. 


Ovédels Adxvov das els 
kptarny rlonow ode bd 
Tov pbdtov adr’? ert rhy 
Auxvlay, va ol eloropevd- 
pevor Td pis PrAéTUTW, 


It will be seen that this verse of St Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount has its counterpart in one verse 
of Mark, and in two distinct passages of Luke. In 
neither Gospel has it a place corresponding to that given 
it by St Matthew; whence I conclude that this whole 
section had no place in the account of the present dis- 
course given in the source used by St Luke. St Luke’s 
double record of this saying points to his use of two 
sources, and in the first of these two citations the source 
was certainly Mark. This cannot be doubted by any one 
who compares the context in the two Gospels. These 
verses (Mark iv. 21, 22; Luke viii. 16, 17) will come 
again under consideration in their proper place. For 
the present it is enough to remark that we have here in 
Luke a combination of verses found together in Mark, 
but not naturally clinging together ; whence I find the 
conclusion confirmed which I have already adopted, 
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that St Luke made use of St Mark’s Gospel. The 
second passage which I have quoted from Luke (xi. 33) 
comes in continuation of another discourse also reported 
by St Matthew, viz., that concerning the sign of Jonah 
the prophet. It comes also in company with other 
verses (Luke xi. 34-36) reported by St Matthew as part 
of the present discourse (Matt. vi. 22, 23). The con- 
clusion then to which we are led is that St Luke, in 
addition to using St Mark’s Gospel, employed also a 
source used by St Matthew. When they differ in their 
arrangement of this common matter we are bound to 
be cautious before we pretend to decide what was the 
order of the original. 


SECTION IIIl.—-THE AUTHORITY OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
Matt. v. 17-20 


This section and that which immediately follows 
are scarcely at all represented in the discourse recorded 
by St Luke in chap. vi. The next section (vv. 21-48) 
beginning with Ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old time, contains a number of sharp authoritative 
criticisms on the doctrine taught by the recognised 
teachers of the day, which claimed to be embodied 
in the ordinances of Moses himself. But before entering 
on these criticisms, our Lord prefaced them by the most 
ample acknowledgment of His sense of the value and 
authority of the Mosaic Law. And certainly the re- 
placement of Mosaism by Christianity affords an almost 
unique example in the world’s history of putting a new 
cloth on an old garment, without making the least rent 
from the old. If our Lord had come as the preacher 
of an entirely new religion, it might easily have been 
recognised as a better one than the Law of Moses ex- 
pounded by the Scribesand Pharisees. A righteousness 
far higher than theirs was inculcated by One who, 
laying less stress than they on the external fulfilment of 
precepts, insisted on their being fully carried out in their 
spirit, and who withdrew exceptions and limitations 
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that had been tolerated for a time. But what our 
Lord taught was, not a new religion, but the old one 
better understood ; and never did the authority of the 
old legislator stand higher than it has done among 
the disciples of the new Teacher. The testimony of 
the opponents of Christianity strikingly exhibits the 
twofold character of our Lord’s teaching, which com- 
bined the fullest acknowledgment of the divine mission 
of Moses, with a fearless assertion of an independent 
right to examine into, and either confirm or annul 
his ordinances. The contemporary opponents of our 
Lord were most struck with His opposition to Moses, 
and their constant charge against Jesus and His 
followers was that they spoke blasphemous words 
against Moses and against the Law. But in later 
times the frequent attempts that have been made (to 
use Paley’s language‘) to attack Christianity through the 
sides of Judaism show that all modern unbelievers 
readily allow that the divine legation of Moses is attested 
by the full weight of our Lord’s authority. 

There are none of our Lord’s sayings which bear 
a stronger mark of genuineness than those in which 
He criticises and enlarges the Mosaic precepts; and 
therefore the only question that needs here to be 
discussed is the chronological place in His history 
of this part of His instructions. Now though this 
section occurs in the earliest discourse which St Matthew 
has preserved, it evidently could not have formed part 
of the earliest of all our Lord’s discourses. He would 
say Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets, except to people to whom He had already, 
by previous language, given reason to suspect Him 
of rebellion against their authority. And _ therefore 
we cannot altogether refuse to entertain the idea that 
St Matthew may have amalgamated some portions of 
a later discourse of our Lord with a report of this 
early discourse not longer than that which St Luke 
has preserved. 


1 Evidences, iii. 3, 
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Verse 18 is the only one of the four verses of this 
section which has a counterpart in Luke, and that 
not in a parallel place. 


Matt. v. 18. LUKE xvi. 17. 
*Auhy yap Aéyw byuiv, Ews dv mapéd- Béxomdrepov dé éorw dv ovpavdv 
On 6 obpayds Kat » yi, lara ev A kal Thy yhv mapedOew 4 Tod vénov 
pla Kepéa ob wh mapé\Oy ard roo play Kepéay receiv. 


voéuou gws [dv] mavra yérynrat. 


It does not seem to me likely that if St Luke was 
acquainted with the whole section as it appears in 
Matthew, he would have omitted three of the verses, 
and placed the fourth in a different context, where the 
ingenuity of commentators has been taxed to make 
out that it has any connexion with either what precedes 
or what follows. This one verse is a striking one, 
which might easily have been preserved independently 
of its original context; and having become known to 
St Luke through its citation in the Apostolic teaching 
was one which he did not choose to omit from 
incorporation in his Gospel, even though he was 
without guidance as to the place to which it properly 
belonged. 

Matt. v. 20. This verse leads up to the next 
section, which goes on to show how much higher was 
the standard of righteousness inculcated by our Lord 
than that enjoined by the Scribes and Pharisees, not- 
withstanding that He treated as unimportant some 
precepts which they insisted on as essential. 


SECTION IV.—-THE EXTENSION OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 
Matt. v. 21-48 


(a) The Law of Murder. Matt. v. 21-26 


In verse 22 I omit the word eixj after doy:€duevos TH 
adéA¢w avrov, both because it is not found in the oldest 
authorities for the text, and also because it is much 
easier to account for its insertion if it had not originally 
formed part of the text than for its omission if it had. 
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We need not appeal to other passages of Scripture 
to prove that there are occasions when the sentiment 
of anger may lawfully be entertained; and it would 
appear to have been at a tolerably early period that, 
in public reading, a modification was made to mitigate 
the extreme severity of the saying if expressed without 
any qualification.! 

This section is one of several, of which, as a series, 
there is no trace in Luke, viz., a series beginning 
with the formula jxovcare Ort éppé0n Trois apxaios. The 
precepts Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not commit 
adultery; An eye for an eye, etc., were not commands 
of anonymous ancients, but a portion of the Mosaic 
Law ordained by God Himself. But the rendering zo 
them of old time brings out the principle which is 
expressly laid down (Matt. xix. 8), that the character 
of precepts must vary with the character of those to 
whom they are addressed. It is there stated that 
Moses, on account of the hardness of the people’s 
hearts, permitted a laxity which was not to be continued 
under the New Dispensation; consequently in the phrase 
eyw dé Aéyw vuiv the emphasis is as much on the viv as 
on the éyo. 

I cannot but be struck by the systematic character 
of the Sermon on the Mount as reported by St Matthew. 
I have already remarked with reference to the history 
of our Lord’s actions, that often where St Matthew’s 
report would seem to be a collection of unconnected 
anecdotes, St Mark’s places them in a _ historical 
connexion. It is just the reverse with respect to our 
Lord’s sayings: While St Luke’s report might seem 
to be a casual collection of our Lord’s utterances 
on different occasions, independently remembered, St 
Matthew’s gives them a connected and systematic form. 
This has been ascribed by some to the more ingenious 
workmanship of this Evangelist; but I rather believe it 
to be due to his being able to give, whether from his 
own recollection or from the report of others, a more 


1 (See p. 115.) 
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accurate representation of the form in which the dis- 
course was first delivered. We have to ask ourselves, 
how is it that St Luke could have missed this systematic 
treatment if he had found it in the authority which he 
followed. We have seen in the case of the last two 
sections, that St Luke shows acquaintance with a single 
verse of each, but no acquaintance with the connexion 
of this verse with the rest. Of the six verses in the 
section now under consideration only the last two are 
recognised by Luke, and are by him (in chap. xii. 58, 
59), appended to quite a different discourse, which 
corresponds to one at the beginning of Matt. xvi.; but 
even with that these two verses have no obvious 
connexion. 

Then the question arises, May not St Luke’s report 
have been written down from memory? Not the 
memory of having himself heard our Lord deliver it ; 
for St Luke in his preface makes no pretension to 
having been one of our Lord’s original disciples; but 
the memory of having heard the speech recited by one 
of the first witnesses. 

The idea that we have in Luke a report from memory 
of part of the discourse recorded in St Matthew’s Gospel 
is strongly confirmed, when we find close agreement, 
with great variety of expression. I take as an examplea 
clause of the section we are now dealing with. Suppose 
that any one desired to repeat the following which he 
had heard some time before :— 


MATT. v. 25, 26. 


"Tot ebvody TQ dvriSlxp cov TaXd ews Srov ef wer’ abrod 
év rH 68Q, wh woré ce wapady 6 dyrldixos TY Kpirgp, Kal d 
Kpirhs re Uanpéry, Kal els pudaxhy PAyOhoy duhv Aeyw 
got, ob ph ens exetOev ews Av drodys roy oxarov 
Kodpdvrny. 


should we regard the memory very unfaithful of the 
man who should reproduce it in the form :— 
LUKE xii. 58, 59. 


os yap trdyes wera rob dvridixov cou én’ Gpxovra, 
éy rH 65@ Ses épyactay damdddyOas [dm] abrod, pa) Tore 
karactpy oe mpos Tov KpiTHy, Kal 6 KpiTys ce Tapaddoes 
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T@ mpdxropt, Kal 6 mpdKxrwp oe Bare? els pudaxyy. byw 
co, od py ebéOys exetDev ews Kal 7d oxaTov emrdv 
dmod@s. 


The two versions convey the same ideas, though in 
different language, and there does not seem adequate 
reason for designed variation in the wording. I frankly 
own that if all the cases we have to account for 
resembled this example, I should not require any other 
explanation than that we have here two independent 
translations from the same Aramaic original ; and I may 
add that in memoriter citation, while we should expect 
much of the wording of the original to be altered, we 
should also expect many phrases to be retained, and 
that there could not be such a complete change as in 
the present example. But it seems to me that the 
omission of whole sections could not occur to one 
who was using a document, even for the purpose of 
translation, and therefore that we cannot dispense with 
the explanation of failure of memory. Any one who 
attempts to address an audience without the help of 
notes will find that, while on particular topics he has 
fairly said what he had intended to say, he has omitted 
several subjects of which he had meant to speak. 

If the Sermon on the Mount must always hold 
a leading place in the history of the development of 
ethical teaching, it is because of its insistence on the 
doctrine that sin consists not so much in the outward 
act as in the state of mind that prompted the act. 
The teaching of the section now under consideration is 
briefly expressed in St John’s Epistle (1 St John iii. 15) 
in the formula Whosoever hateth his brother ts a murderer, 
and every one can understand that the murder has its 
source in the previous hatred. I do not suppose that 
verse 22 would have seemed to need any mitigation, 
if instead of Everyone who is angry with his brother, it 
had run Zveryone who hateth his brother. 1 shall not 
enquire whether the Aramaic word used by our Lord 
might not have been one which would not have been 
employed to denote a feeling so transient as anger 
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often is; for, in any case, it must be acknowledged 
that if hatred can be described as undeveloped murder, 
so anger may be described as undeveloped hatred. 
This verse 22 by no means describes all the offences 
which it classes under the head of murder as deserving 
to be visited with equal punishment; for it plainly 
acknowledges that in proportion to the violence with 
which the feeling finds expression, so does it come 
under the cognizance of a tribunal to inflict more severe 
punishment. But certainly anger if indulged tends 
to grow into hatred; so that it is intelligible that our 
Lord should add to the precept Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother the practical advice: If you have in your 
heart any such feeling against him, it must be dismissed 
at once. There must be no delay; even if you are on 
the way to make an offering in the temple, the duty 
of dismissing hatred must first be attended to. Delays 
are dangerous. Your adversary has a charge against 
you, and you must reconcile yourself to him, without 
giving him time to bring it before the judge. 


(6) The Law of Adultery. Matt. v. 27-30. 


In this section the same extension is given to the 
command, Thou shalt not commit adultery as in the 
last section was given to the command, Zhou shalt do 
no murder. The first two of these verses have no 
parallel in the other Gospels, but those which follow 
occur also in Mark ix. 43-47, though with some varia- 
tion of language, and in a different connexion. And 
the curious point, as exhibiting the use of two sources 
by St Matthew, is that in addition to the version given 
here, which probably comes ultimately from an Aramaic 
source, he gives in a later chapter (xviii. 8, 9) the 
same instruction about parting with the eye or the 
hand, with Mark’s peculiarities of diction and in 
Mark’s connexion. Thus instead of the ouudépea of 
Matt. v. we have Mark’s xadey éorwv. In Matt v., of 
the members to be parted with, two are mentioned ; 
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first, the right eye, then, the right hand ; but Matt. xviii. 
agrees with Mark in mentioning three members: a 
hand, a foot, and an eye, the eye being mentioned 
last, and there being no mention of a right hand or 
a right eye. Again, the conclusion in Matt. v. is 
that it is better that one member should be lost than 
that the whole body should be cast into hell; in 
Mark and in Matt. xviii., the alternative is between 
entering into life halt, or maimed, or one-eyed, rather 
than, having two hands or feet or eyes, to be cast 
into hell. St Matthew even preserves Mark’s word 
povopParmov. This evidence seemed to me to prove 
that, while it must be acknowledged that Matt. v. is 
derived from an independent source, probably Q, 
Matt. xviii. is but a transcript of Mark; and this 
suggested a theory as to the composition of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, viz., that the Evangelist began 
by using Q as his authority, but that, on revising 
his work, he added some touches derived from Mark; 
and besides, at the end, some whole sections derived 
from Mark which had not been represented in Q. 

In any case it is plain that St Matthew, besides 
using Q, used also another source, which it is 
natural to think might be a Petrine tradition, to 
which I have proposed to give the name of P. 
But a lecture which I heard from Dr Armitage 
Robinson brought me to think that when St Matthew 
and St Luke seem to be using P it is really Mark 
they are using, and that it is to his Gospel exclusively 
that we owe the preservation of that tradition. But 
the present example convinces me that it was prudent 
to abstain from using a notation which would commit 
me to the adoption of Dr Robinson’s doctrine. Yet I 
am much impressed by what has already been pointed 
out, as to the Marcan character of the language of 
Matt. xviii.; and it may be that what St Matthew reports 
was the form in which St Mark had been in the habit 
of enunciating the teaching of St Peter, although not 
that which he incorporated in his own Gospel. 
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It will to readers of the present day seem superfluous 
that I should discuss whether Origen was right in his 
literal interpretation of the kindred verse Matt. xix. 12. 
But it is only candid to state what might be urged 
in favour of that interpretation. It is obvious that 
when a man striving after holiness finds that his 
bodily frame puts a stumbling block in the way of 
his endeavours, it is commonly not his hand, or his 
foot, or his eye that is the offending member; and 
the direction to cut it off, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, immediately follows the charge against looking 
on a woman to lust after her. Thus we should be 
disposed to understand in the literal sense Matt. xix. 12. 
But St Mark omits this verse, and he puts in a different 
connexion (ix. 43), the verse about casting away the 
offending member, this verse being apparently sug- 
gested to St Mark by the use of the word cravdadioy 
in the verse immediately preceding, Whosoever shall 
put a stumbling block in the way of one of these little 
ones; and similarly, I have not been able to trace 
more than a verbal suggestion to account for the 
way in which St Mark brings in the saying, cadov To 
dAas at the end of the same discourse. 

Certainly our best guide to the true interpretation 
of sayings of our Lord is the manner in which they 
were understood by the disciples who heard them, and 
by the Church which He founded; and this is our best 
safeguard against the numerous heresies which have 
had their origin in the private interpretation of isolated 
texts. I find no evidence that self-mutilation was ever 
practised, or even permitted, among the Jews. St Mark, 
as I have said, gives no countenance to the literal 
interpretation of our Lord’s words. There is no sign 
of teaching with this tendency in any remains of what 
purported to be Hebrew Gospels ; and before the notable 
case at Alexandria the idea of self-mutilation seems 
never to have been entertained in the Christian 
Church, not even in Phrygia where fanaticism ran 
wild. Regarding then a literal interpretation of our 
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Lord’s words to be untenable, I cannot explain them 
better than Bishop Gore has done in his Axposztion 
of The Sermon on the Mount, pp. 66-68: ‘‘A safe life 
is better than a complete life. . . . Whatever exposes 
us to temptation that is too strong for us must at all 
costs be abandoned. . . . Better to live a maimed 
life than with all our faculties about us to be destined 
to moral death. . . . Any sacrifice is worth making 
sooner than that the lower part of our nature should 
lord it over the higher.” 


(c) The Law of Divorce. Matt v. 31-32. 


Here again we have a duplicate in Matthew; for 
this disallowance of divorce is repeated in xix. 9, but 
St Matthew’s account is that the words were spoken 
on different occasions: once in the spontaneous teaching 
of our Lord, and a second time in answer to a question 
by the Scribes and Pharisees. If we have been right 
in concluding that in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew 
there is an echo of the end of the ninth chapter of 
Mark, we can hardly avoid conceding that there is 
a like relation between the sections which follow in 
both Gospels; Mark x. 2-12 clearly corresponding to 
Matt. xix. 3-12. When wecome to that chapter in Mark 
it will be time enough to make a minute comparison 
of the two accounts, and we may then discuss which 
of the two may be regarded as the primary authority. 
But Matt. v. seems plainly to come from a source 
independent of Mark, and the two may be compared 
with each other as equally entitled to rank as primary 
authorities. The most important result of the com- 
parison is that the precept which in Mark is stated 
without limitation is in Matthew modified by the 
addition apextos Adyou wopveias; and when St Matthew 
repeats the precept in chapter xix., he makes a like 
addition, ua él vopveia. 

This difference has given rise to a difference of 
practice in the Church, the Roman Church forbidding 
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remarriage, even to the innocent husband of a wife 
who has committed adultery, a strictness which does 
not prevail in either the Eastern or the Anglican 
Church. 

I must reject, as an unsuccessful piece of special 
pleading, Déllinger’s attempt to reconcile the Roman 
prohibition with Matthew, on the plea that zopveta is not 
porxeia, and therefore can only refer to defilement con- 
tracted before marriage. Besides that this interpretation 
is hopelessly modern, it is unreasonable to hold that a 
husband is not at liberty to divorce a wife who has 
been unfaithful to her marriage vow, but that he may 
send her away on account of a fault committed before 
she had made any vow of faithfulness to him, or con- 
tracted any obligation towards him. But the fatal 
weakness of the theory is in its assumption that wopveta 
does not include porxeia, while 1 Cor. v. 1, where it 
is applied to adultery and incest, would alone suffice 
to prove the contrary; and other proofs can be given 
that zopveta was a general word, including all forms of 
unchastity, of which sorxeia is one. 

Again, it is contended that in this case a man may 
put away his wife, that is to say, may separate her 
from bed and board, but still consider her so much 
his wife as to be incapable of marriage with another. 
But I do not know of any evidence that in our Lord’s 
time there had been invented this method of acknowledg- 
ing a woman to be a wife, but treating her as if she 
were not. If divorce to this extent is permissible, and 
if we are not to interpret the limitation in Matthew as 
putting a distinction between adultery and other causes 
for separation, the law of Deuteronomy practically 
remains in force. A man in whose eyes his wife, for 
any cause, does not find favour, may deal with her 
as the husband of an adulterous wife is permitted to 
do; and, provided he does not marry again, need 
not regard his vow to love his wife, comfort her, 
honour and keep her. 

If notice be taken of another variation between St 
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Matthew’s version (in chapter xix.) and St Mark’s, no fair- 
minded critic can doubt that the limitations in Matthew 
were made with the express purpose of removing any 
prohibition against divorcing an adulterous wife. The 
question with which the Pharisees tempted our Lord 
is, according to St Mark’s version, Js zt lawful for a 
man to put away his wife? but according to St Matthew, 
Ts tt lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? In fact, the question touches on a dispute which 
then went on between rival schools of expounders of 
the Law. Moses had said (Deut. xxiv. 1) that a man 
might lawfully put away his wife zf she found no favour 
in his eyes, because he had found some unseemly thing tn 
ker; and that on his then giving her a bill of divorce- 
ment, she might be another man’s wife. The laxer 
school of rabbis gave the husband unlimited power 
of divorce, if for any cause his wife found no favour 
in his eyes; the stricter gave him the power only if 
he had found some unseemly thing in her. But it was 
agreed on both sides that the wife’s adultery would 
be a sufficient cause for divorce. If, therefore, St 
Matthew has correctly reported the question put to 
our Lord, as whether a man might put away his wife 
for every cause, the case of adultery was outside the 
question on which our Lord was asked to give a 
decision ; and it needed no special formula of exclusion 
to make His answer not applicable to it. Thus it does 
not appear to me that St Matthew reports our Lord as 
having said anything to disallow the remarriage of an 
innocent divorced person. 

The question then arises, If there be a discordance, 
which report are we to follow? Which is more likely 
to represent the record first made of our Lord’s words? 
A question of criticism must be decided on critical 
grounds without regard to doctrjnal consequences ; and 
it seems to me that St Mark’s version, which appears to 
disallow divorce without any exception, is more likely 
to represent the common source than St Matthew’s, 
which excepts the case of the adulterous wife. For it 
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is much easier to account for St Matthew’s insertion of 
the words than for St Mark’s omission of them, if they 
had been in his original. The case is parallel to the 
various reading we have already discussed a few verses 
previously, where in our Lord’s censure of him who is 
angry with his brother w7thout cause, the last two words 
have not the support of the best authorities. And the 
example illustrates how little effect the decision of a 
critical question may often have on our interpretation ; 
for no one who refuses to give eixj a place in his text 
of Matt. v. 22, feels himself bound to deny that cases 
may arise when a man may, without sin, be angry with 
his brother. 

It is quite conceivable that our Lord may have 
issued His prohibition of divorce, without making any 
exceptions, and yet that the Evangelist, in reporting 
the saying, might, in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, have thought it necessary to express the limitation 
without which the precept would have been rejected as 
absurd. Who would think it his duty to go on living 
with a wife who was unfaithful to him? and in those 
days there does not seem to have been devised any middle 
course between living with a wife and parting from her. 
We are not so much concerned with the words of our 
Lord, as with the meaning which He desired to convey. 
And to that meaning we could not have a better guide 
than the earliest commentator, St Matthew, who has 
sufficiently indicated how he understood it, and who 
has been recognised by the Church for centuries as 
an authorised interpreter of our Lord’s meaning. 

A few words must be said as to the only parallel 
to this section to be found in Luke. It consists of but 
a single verse (xvi. 18), which is substantially the same 
as the last verse of the section in Mark which we are 
discussing, and which asserts that it is adultery either to 
put away one’s wife and marry another, or to marry one 
whom another has put away. This verse in Luke comes 
immediately after the saying that zt zs eascer for heaven 
and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fail, 
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and immediately before the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. I cannot say that I am satisfied with 
any of the reasons that have been given why it should 
be so placed; but as Luke is not a primary authority 
for it, we need not be much concerned if we can give 
no better reason for the place it occupies, than that it 
was a saying of our Lord which the Evangelist desired 
to include in his Gospel, and for which he could find no 
other more convenient place. 


(2) The Law of Perjury. Matt. v. 33-37. 


There being no parallel to this section in the other 
Gospels, it hardly falls within the province of this work. 
I am inclined, however, to think that St Luke’s silence 
arises from ignorance of this section in St Matthew’s 


form. 


(e) The Law of Revenge. Matt. v. 38-42. 


At length we come again to a section of the Sermon 
on the Mount which has something corresponding in 
the parallel discourse in Luke vi., the latter in this case 
having very much the appearance of a memoriter report 
of the former. I can well believe that St Luke faithfully 
reports the form in which the substance of the discourse 
was reported in the Church teaching he had received ; 
for this is one of the sections which begin Ye have 
heard that it was said, . .. but I say unto you, a 
formula which I have already said I do not think that 
St Luke would have suppressed if he had heard it or 
read it, though a trace remains of the éyw dé Aeyw buiv in 
Luke vi. 27, where he begins this series of precepts 
with "A\Aa vmiv Aeyw Tos axovovew, where the context 
does not suggest that he should begin with d)\)a. 

That which is criticised in this section, Ax eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, was not intended to 
regulate private retaliation, but was an ordinance of the 
Law, probably intended to mitigate the revenge which a 
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sense of injury prompts, and to take care that retaliation 
should not exceed the injury done, and that an injured 
man should be so sure of getting reasonable redress by 
due course of law, that he should have no temptation to 
take the law into his own hands. It would seem that 
our Lord taught His disciples not to invoke the aid 
of the law, nor even take all that human tribunals might 
declare to be their right. This appears from the curious 
difference between the versions of one of these commands 
in Matthew and in Luke: Matt. v. 40, 7@ OedovTi cor 
kpOjvar kal Tov xuT@va cov AaBeiv, apes avT@ Kat TO fuarrov. 
St Luke, vi. 29, transposes the cloak and the coat, 
am0 Tov GdipovTds Gov TO tuaTiov Kal TOV xXIToVa py 
kwrvons. A hasty reader would be tempted to say 
that St Luke’s version must be the right one; for the 
iuattov was the outer garment; the y:7rov, the inner ; 
and clearly any one who violently despoiled you of your 
garments must begin with the outer one. But St 
Matthew’s +o OedovTi co xpiOjva show that what is 
contemplated is not a case of forcible seizure, but of 
a suit at law, in which the less valuable article, the 
x-ray, was Claimed; and it is recommended that so far 
from resisting, even the more costly garment should 
be resigned. It may be doubted whether our Lord’s 
prohibition against being a defendant in a lawsuit 
was intended to apply when the offender was an out- 
sider, and it may have been in order to make the precept 
agree with what immediately became the practical inter- 
pretation given it by the Church that St Matthew’s 
form came to be altered to that reported by St Luke. 


MATT. v. 39. LUKE vi. 294. 
*Eyw d¢ Aéyw byiv ph avricrivar Te rumrovrl ce émt riv cuydva 
T@ Tovype’ GAN saris ce pamlfec els mépexe kal ryyv &ddnv. 


Thy defiav ovaydva [cov], orpéyov 
aire kal rnvy &ddnv. 

The difference here between St Matthew’s version 
and St Luke’s seems to be sufficiently accounted for by 
stylistic considerations. In this and the next section we 
have the ideas of Matthew expressed in St Luke’s words. 
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Matt. v. 42. LUKE vi. 352. 
TQ alrobyrl oe 56s, Kat Tov Oédovra Ii dyamrare rovs exbpots bucav 
ard cod Savloacbat ph droorpadpiys. Kal dyadoroeire ai davigere pndev 


dmenarl{ovres. 

Our Lord’s disciples found it easier to bear the 
unlawful taking of their goods, because He taught 
them to cultivate the habit of spontaneous giving ; and 
even if a gift were asked for under the name of a loan, 
not to refuse through fear of not obtaining repayment. 
In Luke there is a various reading ydeva for pydev ; but 
the latter is much the best attested ; and it is so easy a 
transcriber’s error to introduce the a which is the first 
letter of the following word, that I have no difficulty 
in adopting the reading yydev. But it is possible that 
the addition of a may be no transcriber’s error; for 
the real difficulty is with the word dzeAmifovres which is 
the opposite of éd7igw, and means ¢o give up hope, to 
despair. Consequently commentators who will not 
admit the possibility that the Evangelist could have 
written incorrect Greek insist on translating despacring 
of nothing, or despairing of nobody. If we are to 
understand the word as despairing, the latter certainly 
makes better sense, and this may account for the change 
of uydev into wxdeva. But this translation imparts a new 
idea, and I think Field was right in saying that ‘the 
context is here too strong for philological quibbles.” 
It is not merely that we find the thoughts nearly the 
same in the discourses reported by St Matthew and by 
St Luke, however different the forms of expression some- 
times are (and here we should be obliged to regard 
St Luke as introducing a thought to which there is 
nothing corresponding in Matthew), but St Luke’s own 
context equally repels this interpretation. He had just 
quoted as a saying of our Lord’s, [f ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? and surely 
we should expect the command which follows to run, 
Then lend to them of whom you do not hope to receive. 
And so this command is interpreted in the Vulgate, 
nthil inde sperantes, which is followed in the A. V. 
But the difficulty is how to find this sense in the words, 
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if we give to the word dveA7ifw its ordinary meaning. 
The interpretation we are asked to substitute is, No 
matter how poor the prospect of repayment may be, 
do not despair of it. Perhaps they will ultimately 
repay; if they do not, God will. The latter thought 
looks like one which might easily occur to St Luke, 
with whom it is found in a parallel passage, xiv. 12-14: 
When thou makest a feast, bid the poor . . . they have not 
wherewzth to recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed 
in the resurrection of the just. The same idea occurs in 
the Old Testament command (Deut. xv. 9, 10) about 
giving shortly before the year of release, when there 
was no promise of repayment: Thine heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto him: because that for this 
thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy work. 
Yet if this had been what was intended here, the thought 
would not have been so very obscurely expressed ; and 
it does not harmonise with the present context. If you 
give money only because you have the prospect of being 
repaid, either by the borrowers themselves, or certainly 
by the Almighty, it might still be said, If ye give only 
in the hope of receiving back again, what thank have ye? 
I think it likely therefore that St Luke has but recorded 
our Lord’s words as they had come to be translated in 
the Church reading of his time, in a rendering possibly 
due to men who had less knowledge of Greek than 
himself. The édrrifw of verse 34 would naturally be 
balanced by dzeAmifm in verse 35; and no one would 
have felt any difficulty if the verse had run, Lend, giving 
up hope of receiving anything back. That instead of 
anything we have here pydev is an awkwardness of 
expression which perhaps is more felt by us than by 
men accustomed to the Greek double negative. 


(f) The Law of Enmity. Matt. v. 43-48. 


MATT. v. 44. LUKE vi. 27, 28. 
*AyarGre rovs éxOpovs tuav Kai *AyamGre rovs éxOpous tuav, Kadas 
mporevxerbe wmép Tay SiwKdyTwy Toleire Tols picolow vpas, evdoyeire 
buds. Tovs Karapwuévous buds, mporevxerbe 


wept T&v éewnpeagdvTuv duas. 
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This section adheres very closely to the last. We 
have much of it in St Luke’s version; but while there 
is identity as respects the thoughts, there is diversity 
as respects the language and arrangement. 

In St Matthew’s arrangement the present section is 
the concluding one of the series of precepts to each of 
which is prefixed éppeOy trois apxaios, éyw dé eyw vuiv, 
the saying here commented on being Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy, the latter part of which 
has scarcely Mosaic authority. But besides what is 
implied in the limitation to one’s neighbour of the com- 
mandment of love, there may be quoted the direction 
in Deut. xxiii. 6 about the Moabites and Ammonites, 
Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity all thy 
days for ever, a verse quoted by Ezra (ix. 12). In St 
Luke’s report the commandment of love to enemies 
comes next after the prologue of Beatitudes and Woes, 
and begins the hortatory part of the discourse. 


MATT. v. 45. LUKE vi. 355. 


“Orws yévnoGe viol rod marpds 
bpdv rod év obpavois, Sr tov HAtov 
atrod dvaré\\er éxl sovypods Kat 
ayabovs kal Bpéxer emt dixalovs Kal 
aélxous. 


Kal ora 6 pucbds vay srodvs, 
kat éoeoGe viol ‘Lwlorov, drt abrds 
xpnorés éorw emt rods dxaplorous 
kal movnpovs. 


Here the thought is the same in both versions, but the 
expression of it much clearer in St Matthew’s. 


MATT. v. 46, 47. 

"Hav yap dyarhonre rovs dryarav- 
ras buds, tla pecddy exere; odxt 
kat ol redGvar 7rd atrd rootow; 
kal day domdoncbe rods ddedpods 
tudv pévov, tl mepioody movetre ; 
ovx? Kat ol €vixol 7d abrd movofow, 


LUKE vi. 32-34. 

Kai ef dyardre rods dyarGvras 
Spas, rola duiv xdpis eorly ; Kal yap 
ol duaprwdol rods dyarGvras abrovs 
dyaraow. Kat [yap] édv dyafo- 
more rods dyaboroobvras duds, 
rota juiv xdpis éorly; Kal of duap- 
Twrol 7d atrd Towlow. Kal eddy 
davlonre wap’ dy édmlgere AaBewv, 
rola tuiy xdpis [éorlv]; Kar auap- 
Twrot dpuaprwrois dsavifovow wa 
dmrordBwow Ta toa. 


Here we have the same thoughts expressed equally 
intelligibly in both versions, and we need not discuss 
whether it is that St Matthew has abridged, or that 
St Luke has expanded. But we must notice how for 
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St Matthew’s of reA@va in verse 46 and of eOvxol in verse 
47, St Luke has in both places substituted of auaprwdAot. 
The word é@uxds in Jewish usage had such a flavour 
of contempt that St Luke, writing for Gentiles, might 
well avoid it. The opportunities of oppression possessed 
by the farmers of taxes made the name of pudiican odious 
in all countries; and so we find the association of the 
words publicans and sinners not only in Matt. ix. Io, 
xi. 19, and the parallel passages, but also in St Luke’s 
Gentile Gospel (xv. 1; xix. 7). Yet we can understand 
why in a Gospel intended to be used outside Palestine 
it should be advisable in Luke vi. 32 to substitute the 
general word dyuaprwAoi for St Matthew’s redava. 


Matt. v. 48. LUKE vi. 36. 
"Eoeo be oby duets TéXevoe ws 6 TaThp Tiveode olxripwoves kabws 6 rarhp 
bud 6 odpdvios réherds Eoru. , buey olkrlppwv early. 


This clause in Luke follows the exhortation to be 
sons of the Most High who is kind toward the unthankful 
and the evil. It is perhaps one of the traces of the use 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the Epistle of James 
that in the latter the adjective réXeos occurs five times. 
See in particular James i. 4, 17; iii. 2. 


SECTION V.—ACTS OF DEVOTION : ALMSGIVING, 
PRAYER, FASTING. 


MATT. vi. 1-18. 


This whole chapter is absent from the parallel place 
of Luke, though about half of it is utilised in other 
parts of his Gospel. But he seems nowhere to make 
any use of the section ending verse 18, which forbids 
doing our good deeds in order to gain reputation among 
men, save that Luke’s améyere ray wapakAnow tpov 
(vi. 24) would lead us to think that he was not 
unacquainted with the thrice repeated dmexovot Tov 
pucQov avrav of Matt vi. 

The treatment of this section is as systematic as that 
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of the section in chapter v., also omitted by St Luke, 
on the extension of the precepts of the Mosaic Law. It 
does not seem likely that these two great sections should 
be designedly omitted by St Luke, and therefore I am 
disposed to believe that these sections had been already 
omitted in the form of Evangelic teaching which he had 
heard. 

The difficulty is increased when we come to the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is no doubt conceivable that the 
tradition had come to St Luke that the prayer had been 
first taught by our Lord to His disciples, in answer to a 
request that He would teach them a form, as John had 
done; and that, intending to relate this at a later stage 
of his narrative, he therefore omitted the prayer from his 
report of our Lord’s first sermon. But could he ever 
have read it as part of that discourse? In the first place, 
it is natural to think that if he had, he would have given 
to the request to be taught a prayer an earlier place in 
his narrative. And, moreover, if our Lord had taught 
the prayer in the form given by St Matthew, we should 
expect it to be preserved too faithfully to permit the loss 
of the clauses which St Luke has omitted. So we have 
to consider the possibility that the insertion of the prayer 
in the discourse was a later addition ; and that the two 
forms of it which we have represent the uses of two 
different churches, both of which employed in their 
service substantially the same prayer, having for its 
basis the prayer which our Lord had taught. We can 
well accept this explanation with regard to the doxology, 
which the evidence does not allow us to regard as a 
genuine part of St Matthew’s Gospel, but which 
undoubtedly represents very early liturgical usage. 

The chief variations between St Matthew’s version 
and St Luke’s are that instead of Our Father which art in 
heaven we have simply Father; and that the clauses 
beginning Thy will be done, and Deliver us from evil are 
omitted. The comment in verses 14, 15, on the petition 
which pleads our willingness to forgive our brethren as 
acondition for our gaining God’s forgiveness, appears 
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as an independent precept in Mark xi. 25; and it 
may be thought that such a precept would have been 
unnecessary if the disciples had been already taught to 
embody it in their prayers. But what I have already 
remarked about the systematic character of the two large 
sections omitted by St Luke raises the question whether 
these are not such as we. might expect in a written 
composition rather than in an extemporary address. 
In the absence of stenographic reports, we should not 
expect ordinary memories to be able to retain with 
much accuracy a full report of so carefully planned a 
discourse. Yet I do not think that anything that can 
properly be called miraculous was needed to bring about 
the fulfilment of our Lord’s promise that His Spirit 
would bring to the memories of His disciples what He 
had said tothem. To recall His teaching would be one 
of the first efforts of His disciples after He had parted 
from them. For the accomplishment of such an object 
there could not be a more effectual means than mutual 
conference. What one had forgotten would be supplied 
by another, in whose mind even a report at first imperfect 
would revive recollections which would fill in details not 
adequately represented in the first instance. Thus the 
Gospel history, as delivered by an Apostle to the first 
disciples, would tend to grow in fulness and accuracy. 


SECTION VI.-—TRUST IN GOD. 
MATT. vi. 19-34. 


The sayings of our Lord contained in the latter half 
of St Matthew’s sixth chapter, beginning with verse 19, 
seem to have been all known to St Luke, who places 
them, however, in different connexions. The large 
section beginning with verse 25, Be not anxious for your 
life, appears with comparatively little change in Luke 
xii. 22-31. At the end of this section (Luke xii. 33-34) 
St Luke shows his knowledge of the sayings which 
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St Matthew has placed at the beginning, Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures, etc. (vv. 19-21) in which our Lord 
contrasts the uncertainty of earthly riches with the 
permanence of treasure in heaven. There remain then 
of Matthew vi. but the two verses 22, 23, Zhe lamp 
of the body ts the eye, and verse 24, No man can serve two 
masters, etc. and these two sections occur in Luke, but in 
different places, xi. 34-36, and xvi. 13, respectively. 


MATT. vi. 22, 23. 


'O Adxvos Toi cowards eorw 6 
bpOaruds. cay odv 7 6 dPOadrpds cov 
amdods, Sdov 7d cad cov pwrwiy 
tora’ édv 5¢ 6 dpOadpds cov rovn- 
pds G, Sdov 7d cud cov ckorwiy 
tora, el oby Td Pas 7d ev col cxéros 
éorly, 7d oxdros mécov. 


LUKE xi. 34-46. 


‘O Avyvos Too owpards eorw 3 
bdOarpuds cov. 8rav 6 dpOarpds cou 
amhois F, kai ddov 7d gGud cou gdw- 
twov éorw: érav dé wovnpds G, Kat 
7d oipd cov cKorivdy, oxédret ody 
py 7d bas 7d év col oxéros early, el 
oty 7d odpd cov Sdrov purivdv, wh 


éxov pépos Tt oxorivdy, Eorat pwrt- 
vov ddov ws drav 6 AUXVOS TH GoTpAT HR 
gurlfy ce. 


Here the coincidence in the words dzAoits, pwrtvor, 
movypos Seems to me to prove that both Evangelists are 
drawing from the same Greek original, and I do not think 
the variations in Luke exceed the liberty to which St 
Luke, as an independent reporter, might regard himself 
entitled. The place of the saying in Luke is suggested 
by the saying about not putting the Avyvos under the 
bushel, a saying which has a natural place in Matthew, 
but comes in irrelevantly in Luke. 


MATT. vi. 24. 


Ovdels Svvarar Svol xuplois Sov- 
Aevew 4 yap Tov eva puojoe Kat 
tov Erepov dyarhoet, 7} évos dvOéterat 
kat,rod érépov Karappovijcer ov 
Sivacbe ew Sovrevew Kal pauwrg. 


LUKE xvi. 13. 


Odéels olxérns Sivarat Svat xuptots 
Sovrevew* yap Tov eva peojoer 
kal Tov Erepov dyamjoet, 7) évds dv- 
Oééerar kal Tob érépov Karagpovicet. 
od dUvacbe Beg SovAcverv Kal Kamwrd. 


Here there is not merely resemblance of thought, but 
the identity of language is such as to convince us, not 
merely that the two Evangelists drew from the same 
source, but’ that that source must have been in Greek. 
I know no reason why we should think this common 
source to have been different from Q, to which we have 
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already ascribed things common to Matthew and Luke. 
The only difference is that St Luke inserts the noun 
oixérys which might easily have been added for greater 
exactness of language, but not have been omitted if it 


had been in the original. 


MATT. vi. 25. 

Aid robro Aéyw tuiv, wh mepiuvare 
TH ux vuady rt pdyyre [) rl rlyre], 
pnde re odpare Ipav rh éevdtonobe 
otxt ) Wuxh wretdy éore Tijs Tpopijs 
kal 7d cGpa rod évddparos ; 


LUKE xii. 22. 


Awa rofro Aéyw duty, wh meptp- 
vire TH yux§ th pdorare, unde 7H 
ocopare [buav] rl éevitoncbe. 7 yap 
Wuxh wreidv dorw rijs tpopis kat 7d 
capa Tod évdtparos, 


These passages seem also copies from the same Greek 
original. If there were nothing else, it would not occur 
to independent writers to make food and drink a matter 
which concerned the Wvyy7, and raiment the body. 


SECTION VII.—CONDUCT, DANGERS. 
Matt. vii. 

When the two sections peculiar to Matthew are left 
out there remains a quantity of matter common to 
Matthew and Luke, and with so much general agree- 
ment in respect of order as to lead me to believe that 
Q had in this place a shorter discourse which formed 
the basis of the Sermon in our two Gospels. The 
precept /udge not, with which this chapter begins, is 
found in a different order in Luke. Here it begins a 
new subject, and has no connexion with what goes 
before; in Luke it is joined to the precept found also 
in Matt. v. 48 concerning the imitation of our Father 
in goodness, irrespective of the merits of its objects. 
The clause which follows, W2zth what measure ye mete, 
may be safely referred to Q; for it is found not only 
in Matt. vii. 2, Luke vi. 38, but also in Mark iv. 24; 
and there, not as a part of a discourse, but with an 
é\eyer, aS an independent saying of our Lord. Its 
connexion in Matthew with the precept /udge not is 
obvious enough. It is part of the general rule of 
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reciprocity. Then follows, in close connexion, the 
section about the mote and the beam: if you are 
sharp-sighted to see your neighbour’s faults, do not be 
surprised if he detects greater faults in you. This 
clause about the mote and the beam is much more 
loosely connected in Luke (vi. 41, 42). St Luke, as has 
been said, brings the precept about giving under the 
general rule of reciprocity: give, and give liberally, 
and you will meet even a greater return. St Luke 
enlarges more than St Matthew on the duty of alms- 
giving; but this was a common topic with the later 
Jewish writers. 

The saying reported by St Matthew in vii. 6, Gzve 
not that which ts holy unto the dogs, has no obvious 
connexion with its context, nor has it any parallel in 
the other Gospels. Possibly Matt. xv. 26 may be 
cited in connexion with it. If it had been a Jewish 
habit to regard the Gentile nations as dogs, the appli- 
cation of the word seems to have been inverted in the 
Church community. See Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15. 

The following section in Matthew (vv. 7-11) Ask, 
and it shall be given you appears in Luke (xi. 9) as part 
of the instruction given by our Lord when He taught 
His disciples His Prayer. 

The Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12) is an enunciation 
of the general principle of reciprocity, though in 
St Luke’s record of it (vi. 31) it is placed out of this 
connexion.. It has been often remarked that this rule 
as given by our Lord, of doing to our neighbour what 
we should wish him to do to us, goes beyond the 
merely negative form in the Book of Tobit, iv. 15 
(What thou thyself hatest,do to no man), to abstain from 
doing to our neighbour what we should not wish him 
to do to us. In the requirements to be demanded 
from Gentile converts, as prescribed in the Apostolic 
letter, Acts xv. 29, this precept is included in its 
negative form, according to a text which had some 
circulation in the West, which we know through a 
citation by Irenzus, Her. iii, xii., 14 (p. 199) and 
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Cyprian, Zestim. iii. 119; and the reading is found in 
Cod. D. It appears also in the same form in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chapter i., a work which 
I conjecture to have been founded on a manual which 
had been used before our Lord’s time for the instruction 
of Gentile converts to Judaism. 


Enter ye in by the narrow gate. Matt. vii. 13, 14. 


This saying is not given by St Luke as part of the 
present discourse, but it appears, xiii. 24, as part of 
our Lord’s answer to the question, Are they few that 
be saved? In our Lord’s answer, St Luke combines 
three other sayings of our Lord, of which St Matthew 
has made a different use. In the first place, we have 
the saying now under consideration, Strive to enter in 
by the narrow door; then there is the parable which 
seems to have contained the germ of the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, which tells how those who came 
after the master of the house had shut the door, were 
repulsed with the disclaimer, 7 know you not whence ye 
are. To this we have also a parallel in the present 
chapter, vii. 21-23. Thirdly we have the saying which 
St Matthew has appended to the story of the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. See p. 156. 


Beware of false prophets. Deeds not words. Matt. vii. 15-27. 


The warning against false prophets is given again 
in the final apocalyptic discourse in Matthew xxiv. 
and Mark xiii. It may be doubted whether it has its 
proper place here. Certainly Matt. vii. 22 seems to 
belong to a later stage of our Lord’s ministry. It is 
directed against professedly Christian preachers, who 
even worked miracles in our Lord’s name, and we can 
scarcely think of such preachers as being in activity at 
the time of our Lord’s first sermon. 

The phrase, ravening wolves seems to be attested 
by Acts xx. 29, where, however, instead of dvKac 
dpwayes, we have dvcar Bapeis. 
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MATT. vii. 162, 20. 


"Amd Tov KaprOv abray émiyvi- 
cede alro’s.. . dpaye dad ray 
Kapray abrav éruyvacesbe avrovs. 


LUKE vi. 44a. 


*Exacrov yap dévdpov éx rob lélou 
KapTrob ywwwoKeTat, 


Luke here has the idea in common but not the words. 


MATT. vii. 16d. 
Myre ovddéyourw dd dxavddy 


LUKE vi. 446. 
OU yap é dxavOGv cudréyoutw 


arapudas } dard TpBddwy oka ; 


yoouw. 


Compare also James iii. 12: 


oixa, ovdé éx Bdrov craudyy rpv- 


My dvvara, ddeApol pov, cvxh édalas rotnoas } dumedos coxa; 


It seems probable that the substance of our Lord’s 
saying had been so often repeated in hortatory dis- 
courses that the wording received some modification. 


MATT. vii. 17, 18. 


Otrw may dévipov dya- 
Ody Kaprrovs KaXovs motel, 
7d 5é campdv dévdpoy xap- 
aovs Trovnpods trotet* ov 
Sivarar SévSpoy dryabdv 
KapTrovs movnpous éveyKelv, 
obde 6évépov campdy Kap- 
movs Ka\ovs Troteiy, 


MATT. xii. 33. 

“H rovjoare 7d dévSpov 
Kaddv kal Tov Kapmrdy av- 
rou Kandy,  rorjoare TO 
dévdpov campdvy Kat Tov 
kaprdy atrod campév* éx 
yap Tod Kaprod 7d dévdpov 
ywdoKerat. 


LUKE vi. 43- 


Od yap dori dévipor ka- 
Adv arovoby Kaprdv campéy, 
obdé rdw dévdpov campdy 
Tovoby KapTéy Kady. 


MATT. vii. 19; MATT. ili. 10; LUKE iii. 9. 
Tlay d€vdpov wy rowdy xaprov xaddv éxxdrrerat Kai els wip Badderat. 


Matt. vii. 21. 

Ov ras 6 Néywr por, Kupre, xdpre, 
elceXevoerar els Thy Bactdelay Tov 
odpavdy, dAN 6 roy 7d OéAnua TOT 
matpés wou Tob év Tols odpavois, 


MATT. vii. 24. 

Tla@s of Saris dover prov rods 
Aébyous [rovrous] Kal moet avrots, 
GpowOycerar dvdpt ppovluw, sores 
GKodduncer abrod Thy olxlay émt rhy 
wéTpay. 


MATT. vii. 25. 

Kat xaréBn 7) Bpoxh kal FrOav ol 
roramol kai émvevoay ol dveuor Kat 
mposérecay TH olkle éxelvy, Kal odK 
érecev, Tedepewro yap emi Thy 
wérpav. 


LUKE vi. 46. 


Ti dé we xadetre, Kupte, xipie, xat 
ob moteire & Néyw ; 


LUKE vi. 47, 48a. 


Tlés 6 épxduevos mpds pe xal 
dxovwy pov Tay Adywr Kal moldy 
adrovs, vmodeltw tpiv rin éoriv 
Buotos’ Swords eorw dvOpdbaw olxo- 
Sopodyre olklay ds Eoxapev cal éBd- 
Ouvev Kal eOnxevy Oeuddcov emt ri 
mwérpay. 


LUKE vi. 484. 


TiIAnupipys o¢ -yevoudvyns mpooé- 
pniev 6 rorapds 7H olxig éxetyn, xat 
ovk toxvoev cadefoar atriy did 7d 
Kadas olkodouijabas adriy, 
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This last is the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
MSS., but the later witnesses have the same con- 
clusion as Matthew. St Luke, however, had given a 
fuller account than St Matthew of the care taken in 
building the house. 


MATT. vii. 26, 27. 


Kat ras 6 dxovwy sou rovs Adyous 
Tovrous Kat ph wordy avrovs duowwO%}- 
cerat dvépt pwwpe, boris @xoddunoey 
avrod Thy olklay érl rhy dupov. xat 
xaréBy h Bpoxh kal 7AOav of roramol 


LUKE vi. 49. 


‘O 88 dxovoas Kal wy rovjoas Swords 
éorw dvOpmrp olkodoujoavre olxtay 
én rhy viv xupls Oenertov, 7 mporé- 
pnéev 6 rorapés, kat ebO0s cuvérecer, 
kal éyévero 7d piyyua. Tis olxlas éxel- 


vans péya. 


Kal émvevoay of dvenor Kat mpocé- 
kopay 7H olklg éxelyy, xal grecev, 
kal Fv 4% wrdois avris weyaAn. 


One cannot speak confidently on the result of a 
comparison, on which different readers will be apt to 
form different opinions; but the impression on my 
mind is that St Luke had heard the discourse related 
in the form in which St Matthew has preserved. it, 
and was repeating it in his own words, rather than 
that he was using a different authority, oral or written. 


THE HEALING OF THE LEPER 


Matt. viii. 1. 
KaraBdvros 58 adrod dard rob bpous AKodovOncay adr@ bxdot ToAXol, 


I return now to take up St Mark’s order. 

We have to consider the time and place of this 
miracle. In the above verse St Matthew places it in 
immediate connexion with the Sermon on the Mount; 
and though this verse does not authorise us to suppose, 
as some have taken it, that our Lord met this man on 
the way down, yet it is clearly intended to represent 
the occurrence as posterior to that discourse, and as 
having taken place not earlier than one of the progresses 
made by our Lord after He had come down. On the 
other hand, St Mark (i. 40) tells this story immedi- 
ately after what he has related of our Lord’s visit to 
Capernaum, on the occasion of Peter’s call, and leads 
us to believe that it took place before He returned to 
that city. St Luke has been following St Mark’s order 
all through the section we have hitherto treated ; but 
having materials for giving a fuller account of the call 
of Peter than St Mark had done, St Luke omits to 
tell the story of Peter’s call in St Mark’s place, but 
takes the first convenient opportunity of relating the 
fuller account which had come into his possession, 
and then returns to take up the thread of St Mark’s 
narrative. And St Luke places the discourse which 
corresponds to St Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount at 
a later position in his history than that of the healing 
of this leper. 

It will appear on consideration that there is no 


difference between the Evangelists as to the place 
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of this miracle, but rather as to that of the Sermon 
on the Mount, if indeed there is any as to that. It 
happens to be one of the first things related at length 
by St Matthew after the call of the first four Apostles ; 
but the last three verses of his fourth chapter relate in 
general terms our Lord’s preaching tour in Galilee, 
the extension of His fame throughout all Syria, and 
the gathering of multitudes to Him, not only from 
Galilee, but from Jerusalem and from Judza, from 
Decapolis and from beyond Jordan. It is while pressed 
by these multitudes that He is represented as going up 
into a mountain, and delivering the discourse recorded 
in Matt. v.-vii. There is therefore no disagreement 
between the Evangelists as to the period of our Lord’s 
life when this miracle was performed. If there is any 
difference, it is only as to the place in the Gospel where 
a specimen of our Lord’s teaching might be most con- 
veniently inserted. 

St Mark does not name the place of the healing of 
this leper; but it would seem to be one of the towns 
which Jesus visited in His Galilean tour; and this 
seems to have been so understood by St Luke, who 
says that the miracle took place zm one of the cities. 
Though this miracle is related by all three Evangelists, 
yet there are features in St Mark’s account which do 
not appear in the other two; and I believe that careful 
examination shows that St Luke is not here copying 
Mark, but drawing from Q. I consider that we 
have in this example an excellent illustration of three 
stages in the narration of a Gospel story — We 
have in St Matthew’s Gospel the account of this 
miracle nearly as it had been given in Q, viii. 1 
being inserted by the Evangelist merely to connect 
it with his previous subject, the Sermon on the 
Mount. In St Mark’s Gospel we have the story as 
told in Q, reproduced with additions derived from 
an authentic source by the second Evangelist. In 
Luke we have a combination of Q with St Mark’s 
account. 
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MARK i. 40. 


Kai &pxerat mpds abrdv 
Aempos trapaxadGv airoy 
[kat -yovurerdy] Aéywr 
air@ 8rt, "Hay Oédns duv- 
acal we kabaploa. 


MATT. viii, 2. 


Kat lé0d Aempés srpo- 
cedOay mporexiver ab- 
T@ Aéywr, Kvpie, av 
6€ps Sivacal we Kaba- 
ploat 


LUKE v. 12. 


Kal éyévero ev rg elvat 
abroy év mig Tay méAewy 
kal l6od dvhp mdjpys Aér- 
pas lidv 6& rav "Inooiy 
meow érl mpdcwroy éde- 


On abrot rAéywv, Kvpie, 
éav O6dys Sivacal we kada- 
ploat 


The initial formula «ai ‘Sov, being common to Matthew 
and Luke, may reasonably be supposed to have been 
derived from Q. It is certainly a formula not likely 
to be used by a Greek author who was not familiar 
with Hebrew forms of speech. 

While St Matthew and St Mark represent the leper 
as coming to our Lord, we should rather take St Luke’s 
account to be that the man saw our Lord as He passed. 

TIpocex’ve.—Q has stated in general terms that the 
leper began with an act of reverence. St Luke specifies 
what the act was, the man fell on his face. St Mark 
also, according to the Received Text, represents him 
as kneeling; but, according to B and other documents, 
mostly Western, St Mark has no equivalent to 
mpocexuve. In any case the omission was supplied 
in Church recitation by the insertion of the word 
yovvreray, which passed into the Sinaitic manuscript 
and other good authorities. I do not think that this 
addition was known to St Luke, who supplies the 
omission in a different way. His use of Mark is such 
that though he might have felt himself quite free to 
substitute a definite word for the vague zpocexiva, I 
do not believe he would have dissented, if he had 
known that St Mark had supplied the omission in a 
different way. 1 have my doubts, however, whether 
St Mark’s omission of the word zpocexivee might not 
have been intentional; for his whole narrative gives 
me the impression that he had information which led 
him to take a more unfavourable view of this applicant 
than the account in Q suggests. 

Kvpre.—I count it as a fact leading in the same 
direction that this respectful form of address, which, 
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being attested both by Matthew and Luke, we must 
suppose to have been found in Q, is omitted by St 
Mark. 


LUKE v. 13. 


Kal éxrelvas thy xeipa 
Faro atrod Aéywr, CArw, 


MARK i. 41, 42. MATT. viii. 3. 


Kal omrayxvicdels éx- Kal éxrelvas rh 
relvas Thy xeipa avrov xelpa =waro abrod 


ware Kal déyer aire, Adywr, Ow, xadapic- kabaploOynre: Kat eddéws 
Odr\w, KabapicOnri’ Kat Onre* Kad ebbéws éxabe- 4 Nérpa dmriev arr’ 
evOus driAdey dm av’rod ploy avrod 7 Némpa. adrod, 


7 Aémpa, kat éxabeploOn. 


orAayxvicGeis.—Instead of this word there is some 
Western authority for dpy:oOeis which Westcott and Hort 
have counted as sufficient to justify them in putting 
this reading in their margin. In any case it bears 
witness to the unfavourable impression of this applicant 
which Mark’s account conveys. Nor is this impression 
removed by the acceptance of the much better attested 
reading. Whatever cause for displeasure there was, 
it did not check the impulse of compassion which 
the sight of the man’s misery excited. St Luke’s 
4 AeTpa aTHAVEy aw avroo is St Mark’s phrase, not that 


of Q. 


MARK i. 43, 44. 


Kal éuBpipnodpevos av- 
r@ ebOus eéBadrev avrédv, 
kal réyet avT@, “Opa py- 
Sevl pndev elrys, dANG 
Umaye ceaurév dei~ov Te 
lepet kal mpocéverrye mept 
Tov kabapicuod cov & mpo- 
oérakev Mouofs els pap- 


MATT. viii. 4. 

Kat rAéyer arg 6 
*Inoots, “Opa pydevi 
elrys, dAAG rare 
ceaurov deikov rq lepe?, 
cal mpooéveyxov 7d 
Swpov 8 mpootragev 
Movofjs els wapripioy 
avrois. 


LUKE v. 14. 


Kal adrés mapiyyyethev 
arg pysevi elreitvy, dAdo 
dmehO@dy deitov ceaurdy 
T@ lepet, at mpoceveyxe 
wept Too Kabapiouod cov 
Kadas mpocératey Mwvofs 
els mapTuptov avrois, 


TUpvov avrois. 


This is the conclusion of the story as told by St 
Matthew. St Mark goes on to tell that the healed 
leper did not obey this injunction to silence, but pub- 
lished abroad the matter so as to bring a troublesome 
pressure of crowds about the Saviour’s teaching. We 
might regard this as resulting from an irrepressible 
impulse of gratitude; yet it does not seem as if St 
Mark entirely approved of the man’s conduct. Else 
why should he go out of his way to accentuate the 
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strictness of the command to silence by using the word 
éuBpiunoauevos, Which certainly the R.V. margin does 
not express too strongly by rendering sternly charged 
him, and which probably suggested the dpyioOeis of the 
Western copy. Possibly we may ascribe it to the 
influence of Mark that St Matthew uses this same word 
(ix. 30), in recording a similar injunction of silence 
by our Lord. 

We might be still more tempted to take an unfavour- 
able view of the man’s conduct by what follows, eJOvs 
e€eBarev avrov, which the A.V. has rendered forthwith 
sent him away. The R.V. has straightway sent him 
out; but if we had been translating for ourselves, we 
might have been tempted to render zmmediately turned 
him out. The word out, however, it will be observed, 
appears in the R.V., and the question is whether we 
are to lay stress on it, for it would suggest that the 
leper did not come into contact with our Lord through 
seeing Him pass by the way, but was in the same 
building with Him. Our first impression is that we 
cannot disregard this adverb, for St Mark goes on to 
say 6 6é é€e\Odv, which probably had weight with the 
translators of the R.V. Weiss imagined that the 
leper accosted our Lord in the synagogue, which raises 
the question, Were lepers admitted into the synagogue? 
Had not the Jews a law of isolation, which we find 
exemplified in the case of the ten lepers, whom St 
Luke describes as standing afar off? The other explana- 
tion would be that this man pushed his way into the 
house where our Lord and His disciples found a lodging. 
In that case we can well understand that his intrusion 
might be resented. 

His address to our Lord is capable of a double 
interpretation. We commonly understand it as nothing 
more than a cry of humble faith meeting an immediate 
response. Yet if it had been that, we should have 
expected that our Lord, as in some other cases, would 
have given some word of commendation of the sup- 
pliant’s faith ; but none such is found. And his words 
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might be taken, not as a compliment, but as a reproach: 
T believe you could cure me if you liked, why do you not ? 
If this man were guilty of rudeness, our Lord excuses 
it through compassion for the greatness of his need, 
and will not refuse His healing power. He tells him 
that He as the will, and bids him be clean; words 
immediately followed by their effect. But He will not 
sanction his unauthorised breach of legal restrictions. 
He must strictly comply with law, and not behave 
as if he were clean, until pronounced to be so by 
proper authority, after due inspection. 


MARK i. 45. LUKE v. 15, 16. 

‘O 8 éfedOav Aptaro Kypioocew Aipxero 5¢ w&ddov 6 Adyos ‘rept 
wonnd Kal Stapnpltew roy Ndbyor, avrov, Kal ouvypxovro ByAot ToAXol 
ore pnxére avrdv Stvacbat pavepws dkovew Kal OeparetecOar ams Tov 
els médy eloedOeiv, ddAdAd ew em’ dobevemay aitrwy' avros dé Fv imo- 
éphuos rérats [Fv] Kal tpxovro rpos xupav év rais éojpos Kal mpocevyé- 
avroy mdvrodev. pevos. 


There is nothing corresponding to this verse in 
Matthew; and it would be natural to think that this 
addition was made by St Mark from a source of in- 
formation different from Q, and that St Luke had copied 
Mark. Yet we must notice how little of St Mark’s 
language he has retained; and the question arises, 
whether St Luke may not be following something in Q 
which St Mark has omitted. Yet on examining St 
Luke’s concluding verse, I come to the conclusion that 
St Luke has followed Mark, but made some designed 
alteration. It appears to me that St Luke was unable 
to accept St Mark’s unfavourable opinion of the healed 
leper, of whom the earlier account in-‘Q had led him 
to think of as a disciple of unusual faith. Instead of 
telling that the pressure on our Lord arose from this 
man’s disobedience, he attributes no blame to him, but 
merely says that the thing became noised abroad. St 
Mark had told that the result of this pressure was that 
our. Lord became unable to show Himself in a town, 
and was forced to retire to épjmors tdéros, by which 
I understand ground unoccupied either by houses or 
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tillage, whither those followed Him who desired to 
obtain help from Him. St Luke gtves a somewhat 
different idea by omitting the word roros; and he 
describes our Lord’s retirement, not as an effort to 
escape pressure, but merely by way of contrast, that 
our Lord was constantly in solitary places for the 
purpose of praying, as related in Mark i. 35. The 
story as told by St Mark hangs continuously together ; 
St Luke’s version gives me the idea of being patched 
up, so as to bring in several of Mark’s words without 
adopting his version of the story. 





THE CENTURION’S SERVANT 


Marr. viii. 5-13. LUKE Vii. I-10. 


This narrative is one which we are tempted to refer 
to the source Q, since it is not found in Mark. If so, its 
place seems to come here, since in Luke it comes immedi- 
ately after the discourse which answers to Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount, while in Matthew also it closely 
follows that Sermon, there being nothing interposed but 
the miracle of the healing of the leper, which we have 
just considered. 

When we compare the two accounts of this occurrence 
we do not get the impression of the work of two writers 
using the same document, but rather that of two persons 
who had learnt a real incident through different channels. 
In the present case, our two authorities both lay the 
scene at Capernaum, and they agree completely in the 
essential point—namely, the answer of the centurion 
declining our Lord’s visit, which is almost verbally the 
same in both; but elsewhere the language and the small 
details are different. It is a trifle that St Matthew calls 
the servant vrais, and St Luke doddos, though both have 
SovAos when the centurion says, J say unto my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. St Matthew says that the 
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servant was sick of the palsy, grievously tormented ; 
St Luke, that he was seck and at the point of death. 
We may note how precarious is an argument founded 
on a supposed preference for favourite forms of expres- 
sion. It would have seemed to us more natural if the 
accounts of Matthew and Luke had been transposed. 
The phrase caxés éxwy Occurs several times in Matthew 
and Mark, but only once elsewhere in Luke; while, if 
it had been St Luke who avoided it here, we might have 
ascribed it to his medical knowledge that he preferred 
to state particularly what the disease was. The most 
important difference between the two accounts is that 
St Matthew makes the centurion address our Lord in 
person, while St Luke makes him send messages through 
friends: first through Jewish friends, requesting Jesus 
to come, and afterwards through other friends, declining 
the visit. It would be tedious to enumerate other 
differences which only affect forms of expression ; for, 
as far as the substance of the story is concerned, the 
agreement is wonderfully close. But I own that these 
differences are less easily accounted for by the sup- 
position that St Luke more accurately reported their 
common authority, than that he was in possession of 
fuller information. 

At first sight St Matthew’s account seems to have 
the advantage of simplicity. It tells that our Lord when 
asked to heal the sick man promised to go, but that the 
excessive honour was at once declined by the centurion. 
St Luke’s account gives us the impression that the 
centurion at first sent a message asking our Lord to 
visit his house, and then sent a second message declining 
the visit ; and it does not appear why he should have 
changed his mind. But we have the explanation in 
details which St Luke alone gives. The first set of 
messengers consisted of Jews ; and St Luke gives reasons 
why this centurion enjoyed great popularity with that 
people. It is when the centurion hears that these 
messengers had obtained the promise of a visit from 
Jesus, that he sends friends of his own giving reasons 
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why the visit was unnecessary. It seems to me that this 
was so very natural, as to warrant us in concluding 
that we have here the account of a real occurrence. 
Imagine an English colonel in India who had made 
himself popular among the natives by his goodness to 
them, and in particular by a bountiful gift of money for 
the erection of their temple. He is known to be in great 
anxiety on account of the illness of a favourite servant. 
His native friends sympathise with his trouble, and 
some of the most influential of them announce to him 
that they are bringing to his house a miracle-working 
holy man, who will pray over the sick man and restore 
him to health. What answer would an English officer 
be more likely to make than, ‘‘The holy man proposes 
to do me quite too much honour; tell him that I will 
not ask him to trouble himself to visit my humble abode; 
assure him that I am persuaded his prayers will be as 
effectual outside my house as in it.” 

The story thus told bears so great a stamp of truth 
that I have only one difficulty in holding that we have 
here a piece of absolutely contemporaneous history. 
That difficulty is the formidable one that our Lord is 
represented as accepting the centurion’s answer, not as 
a refusal softened by extreme courtesy, but as dictated 
by humble faith. To this two things may be said. 
One is that this more favourable view may have been 
the truth. Our Lord could see the hearts, and might 
know that the suppliant possessed more faith than his 
mere words would guarantee. Yet it may well be 
doubted with how much real faith he can be credited. 
We may reasonably believe that we should have been 
told of it more fully if a Roman centurion had thus early 
become a disciple of our Lord; and yet, how could he 
stop short of becoming a disciple, if he really had the 
faith in Jesus which his words profess? But when we 
examine our Lord’s words, we find that His commenda- 
tion was bestowed, not on the man, but on his faith: 
‘‘ This is the kind of faith that you all ought to have, and 
which I do not find in any of you; faith not resting on 
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outward signs, nor supposing the Divine to be subject to 
limitations of place.” It was true doctrine, though at 
that time not generally acknowledged, that the efficacy 
of faithful prayer was the same, whether it was offered 
in one place or another ; and true also, that One supreme 
over all the forces of nature was entitled to exact as 
implicit obedience as an earthly officer, though himself 
a subordinate, may require from those subject to his 
authority. 

On the whole, while I have no difficulty in admitting 
that the details which St Luke has preserved as to the 
relations of this centurion with the Jewish people may 
not have been recorded in Q, which probably means 
that they did not form part of the narrative orally 
recited in some churches, yet I consider that St Luke’s 
additions must be regarded as authentic, and as repre- 
senting the story as recited by some one wee fuller 
knowledge of the facts. 

But perhaps it may be asked, How is it that Mark 
gives us no help here; for he omits altogether to tell 
of this occurrence? To answer this we must consider in 
what sense St Mark can fairly be described as an 
abridger. Certainly not in his treatment of particular 
narratives, which repeatedly give us the impression, 
not that he has abridged the relations of the other 
Evangelists, but that they have abridged his. But, 
as regards the selection of incidents for narration, St 
Mark certainly is an abridger; for he leaves out much 
that the other Evangelists have told, and in several 
cases we can give no better reason for the omission 
than that to relate them would have enlarged his book 
beyond the limits he had prescribed for himself. Mr 
J. Rendel Harris has a theory as to the conventional 
limits which, in the first century, were put to the size 
of a book; but we have only to bear in mind what 
St John says at the end of his Gospel, as to the 
impossibility of writing an absolutely complete account 
of our Lord’s life and work, when we must feel that 
the mass of authentic materials with which St Mark 
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had to deal must have been so great that selection 
must have been a necessity. Thus when he attempted 
to throw into the form of a book the history he had been 
accustomed to deliver in a series of weekly recitations, 
he might feel himself unable to include everything ; 
and it is quite possible that St Mark’s Gospel may be 
a much shorter book than a verbatim report of his 
own oral instruction would have been. Nor should I 
even pronounce it impossible that St Mark might have 
given orally an account of the incident we are con- 
sidering, quite as long as that given by St Luke. 


Matt. viii. 11, 12. 


Adyw &é tpiv bri moddol dd dva- 
Today Kal dvopdv Htovrw Kat dvax- 
AGhoovrat wera "ABpadw kat Ioade 
nal "laxwB ev rij Baotrelg rdv odpa- 
viv’ ol dé vlol rijs BactAelas éxBdy- 
Ojoovrat els Td oxéros Td e&drepov' 
éxel orat 6 KAaVOMds Kal 6 Bpvypds 
tay dddvTwr. 


LUKE xiii. 28, 29. 

"Exel Eorar 6 KAavOpds Kal 6 Bpvy- 
pos Tov dddvTwr, bray bYnobe 
"ABpadp Kal "Ioadx kat "IaxwB xal 
mdvras Tods mpopyras ev TH Bagirelg 
Tov Geod, buds be exAgAdopévous EEw. 
kal Beovow ard Hine we dvue- 
pay kal dad Bopp& xal vérov’ at 
dvakhOjoovrar év rH Bacirelg rod 


Geod. 


Here I can feel no doubt that the sayings in Matthew 
and in Luke have a common original; and we are 
enabled to judge what liberties the Evangelists thought 
themselves at liberty to take, both as to the matter and 
the arrangement. In the present example, I regard 
Matthew, as far as the matter is concerned, to be likely 
to be nearer the common original than Luke. Where 
Matthew has Adraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, Luke adds 
and all the prophets; where Matthew has ¢he East and the 
West, Luke adds the North and the South. If the fuller 
had been the original, it would not have been likely 
to have been shortened, but the shorter form might 
very conceivably have been lengthened for the sake 
of completeness. It is otherwise with the arrangement 
of the narrative. St Luke places this saying at a 
somewhat late period in our Lord’s ministry, St 
Matthew at its very commencement; and St Luke's 
arrangement seems the more probable. For the doctrine 
taught in this verse is not merely the admission of 
Gentiles into the Messiah’s Kingdom, but their admis- 
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sion to the exclusion of the bulk of the Jews from 
privileges which they did not value; and we should 
not expect this exclusion to have been announced by 
our Lord until after the Jews of most authority and 
influence had rejected His teaching. So when we 
find St Matthew recording this saying as uttered on 
the occasion of the healing of the centurion’s servant, 
and St Luke recording that miracle without this 
addition, but inserting this saying later in a separate 
place, we conclude that it had not been joined to the 
miracle in the common authority used by the two 
Evangelists ; and we gather that St Matthew arranged 
our Lord’s sayings less with a view to representing 
their chronological sequence than with the desire to 
place together those of kindred nature. 





THE PARALYTIC MAN 


Mark ii, 1-12. Matt. ix. 1-8. Luke v. 17-26. 


I return now to follow the order of St Mark’s Gospel ; 
and we find here a decisive proof that the three Synoptic 
Gospels must have had a common original. For the 
second chapter, at which we have now arrived, contains 
three sections which have no natural connexion with 
each other—the healing of the paralytic man, the calling 
the publican to be a follower of our Lord, and the 
question about fasting — these three sections being 
found in the same order in all three Synoptics. This 
could not be a chance coincidence: either one was 
followed by the other two, or all three drew from a 
common source. 

St Mark fixes definitely for us the time and place of 
this miracle. He had told in his first chapter how 
the miracle performed by our Lord in the synagogue 
brought on the Sabbath evening a crowd round the 
door, how He rose early next morning and retired to 
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a solitary place, and when His disciples sought Him 
there, He refused to return, but took the disciples 
with Him on a preaching tour round Galilean towns 
and villages. We are now told of His return to 
Capernaum on the completion of this tour. When 
the crowds hear of His arrival, they assemble again 
in such numbers as not only to fill the house where 
He was teaching, but so to collect round the door as 
to make access difficult, and to oblige those who wished 
to bring the paralytic man into His presence to let 
him down through the roof. 

Comparing now, in the first instance, Mark and 
Luke, we find nothing in the latter that is not stated, 
or at least suggested, in the former. St Luke’s 
variations are not substantial, but merely give the 
story a more literary form. St Luke does not state 
where or at what time the incident occurred ; he merely 
says that it was on one of those days, a phrase which 
seems suggested by Mark’s 6v’juepav. The very early 
place in his Gospel which St Luke gives this narrative 
would seem to indicate that he did not mean to differ 
from Mark as to the period in our Lord’s life when this 
miracle was wrought. But St Luke’s description of 
our Lord’s audience would lead us to refer this story 
to a later time than is suggested by St Mark’s narrative. 
St Mark tells that some of our Lord’s audience were 
shocked by His pronouncement of forgiveness of sins, 
though they did not venture to express their feelings 
in words. He describes these critical hearers as scrzbes 
who were sitting there. St Luke retains Mark’s ca@juevor, 
and describes the murmurers as Papicaia cai vomodidac- 
xado. who had come from every village of Galilee and 
Judaa and Jerusalem. 

Here I must say that my conviction of the priority 
of St Mark’s Gospel does not depend on the autoptic 
touches to which many critics have called attention, 
but on the fact that if we desire to know anything 
of the gradual process, by which, as the fame of Jesus 
spread, the enthusiasm of His disciples mounted, and 
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the apprehensions and jealousy of those who did not 
believe in Him were roused, it is from Mark only 
we can obtain satisfactory information. In this Gospel 
alone I recognise information coming from one of the 
first generation of disciples, who could remember the 
early struggles; in the other two Synoptics the early 
background is obscured by the glory of subsequent 
successes. In the present case St Luke’s picture is 
no doubt true of a later period. We find that when 
the Baptist’s preaching gained notoriety, Pharisees and 
other emissaries came from Jerusalem to ascertain the 
doctrines of this new teacher ; and so it would be likely 
also to happen when our Lord’s teaching had gained 
similar notoriety. But on the occasion of which St 
Mark here tells, our Lord made an unexpected appear- 
ance in Capernaum, after an absence of some little time. 
It is scarcely likely that the authorities at Jerusalem 
could have known that His return was expected, and 
could already have arranged to have representatives 
to meet Him. I think then that it is plain that St 
Mark means us to understand the scribes, of whom 
he tells, as men habitually resident at Capernaum ; 
while St Luke has coloured his description by touches 
derived from what was known of a later period of the 
ministry of Jesus. And this change in St Luke’s 
conception of the situation leads to a further change 
in his account of what took place. It might have been 
expected that our Lord’s pronouncement of forgiveness 
of sins would give a shock to the feelings of some 
of those who were present; and it probably required 
no supernatural knowledge to perceive that it had 
actually done so; but St Mark describes those who 
disapproved as only reasoning in their hearts, but not 
as venturing to give expression to their feelings in 
words. The dissentients were no doubt in a minority 
in that assembly ; for the act of those who brought 
the palsied man shows how great had then become 
belief in the wonder-working power of Jesus. But 
emissaries come down from Jerusalem, for the purpose 
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of criticising, would not yield such deference to local 
opinion ; and accordingly St Luke makes them put 
into words what in Matthew and Mark had been merely 
a report of their thoughts: #p£avro diadoyiferOa of 
ypaypareis kat of Papicaion Neyovres x.7-A. yet he retains 
Mark’s version of our Saviour’s rebuke, ri dcadoyiferOe 
ev Tals Kapdlas Umar. 

Except in the point on which we have been now 
commenting, St Luke makes no substantial change in 
St Mark’s narrative. His changes being only in form 
of expression may all be described as mere literary 
variations, and none of them obliges us to suppose 
that he is copying a source different from Mark. 

It may be doubted, however, whether St Luke, in 
his desire to remove an inelegance of language, has 
not made a substantial change in the story. St Mark 
had said nothing about tiles, though such mention was 
necessary according to St Luke’s conception of what 
had taken place. But as far as St Mark’s relation was 
concerned, we might suppose the scene of the incident 
to have been the inner court of the house, which had 
been covered with sailcloth as a protection against the 
sun, and that the sick man’s bearers did no more than 
partially uncover the court, and let down their burden 
from above. 

One proof of St Luke’s indebtedness to Mark may 
be mentioned here, though it might be deferred till I 
come to speak of Matthew with whom St Luke has 
this feature in common. Notwithstanding all varia- 
tions between the three accounts—Mark’s, Luke’s and 
Matthew’s—they have one common feature so remark- 
able that the evidence of common origin is irresistible. 
In telling of our Lord’s final answer to those who 
murmured at His pretensions to forgive sins, all three 
pack into one speech His address to the murmurers and 
to the sick man. He addresses the objectors, That ye 
may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins —and then breaking off, gives His proof, 
not by words, but by deed ; and turning to the paralytic 
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says, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. This 
parenthetic Aéyee Tw wapaduTiw occurs in all three 
Gospels [e?rev, Luke], and it is certainly incredible that 
three different writers should by accident agree in telling 
the story in this dramatic way. 

We must first notice a discrepancy, which is only 
apparent, between Matthew and Mark as to the place 
of the miracle. St Mark places it at Capernaum, and is 
followed by St Luke; St Matthew says that it was in 
our Lord’s own city, a phrase which might suggest to 
us Nazareth ; but this is clearly not what the Evangelist 
intended, and we have the explanation in Matt. iv. 13, 
where the Evangelist tells that our Lord, when He 
left Nazareth, came to reside in Capernaum. 

As for the time of the incident, St Matthew is at 
variance with St Mark, placing it after our Lord’s 
return from the country of the Gadarenes, which 
St Mark does not relate till his fifth chapter. Possibly 
St Matthew followed the order in which the story was 
told in Q. On looking more closely into St Matthew’s 
account, we are at once struck by his omission of 
particulars which it is hardly conceivable that any one 
could leave out who was using Mark as his authority. 
St Matthew’s coincidences with the other Gospels do 
not begin until the sick man is brought into our Lord’s 
presence. It is not told how he had been brought in ; 
and nothing is said of the crowd about the door, nor 
of the expedient which the bearers had to use in order 
to get the paralytic into the house. Indeed one could 
not tell from the first Gospel that the transaction took 
place within a house at all. 

The translators of St Mark’s Gospel have been 
puzzled how to render his expression jcovoOy Stu év oikw 
éoriv. If they render év ofp 7% the house, the reader 
asks, In what house? for none had been particularly 
mentioned ; if, with the R. V. margin, we render it az 
home, we take it on ourselves to decide the question, 
whether the house here spoken of could properly be 
described as ¢he home of Jesus. There are some who 
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imagine that our Lord owned a house of His own at 
Capernaum ; and if it was one capable of being the 
scene of the incident here described, it must have been 
a tolerably large one. We cannot give absolute proof 
either way, but to me the probabilities are adverse to 
the supposition. We have no reason to think of our 
Lord as wanting a large house for the purpose of His 
trade, at which there is no evidence that He worked 
after He became a preacher. It seems to be only at 
Nazareth that He was remembered as ‘he carpenter. 
Capernaum seems to have been with Him no more 
than a centre for missionary tours; and we may believe 
that He followed the rule, which He prescribed to 
those whom He Himself sent out, of accepting in each 
place such hospitality as might be offered. According 
to this rule, it would seem most natural to understand 
the house spoken of as Peter’s, into which we know 
He entered immediately after the meeting of the 
synagogue; but, as I have already remarked, probably 
not before that meeting, else he would have been told 
sooner of the illness of His host’s mother-in-law. 

The account in Matthew seems to have been taken 
from an authority which made no mention of a house; 
and the singular feature in this miraculous cure would 
seem to have been only that, whereas other such people 
brought to Him had been able, at least with assistance, 
to come on their own legs, this man was so completely 
paralysed that he had to be brought lying down, bed 
and all, whereupon he received the command, Arise, 
and take up thy bed, and walk. Yet from this point out, 
St Matthew takes up St Mark’s narrative, and indeed 
St Matthew’s next verse is hardly intelligible without 
St Mark’s explanation. St Matthew had told in the 
vaguest way that the palsied man had been brought 
to Christ, without telling by whom, zpocédepoy auTo 
mapadvTixov; yet he goes on to say, and Jesus seeing 
their faith said, etc. It would have been in accordance 
with the accounts of other miracles, if we had been told 
something of the sick man’s faith, or at least how his 
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bearers manifested theirs, but for this information we 
are dependent upon Mark. And as we proceed, co- 
incidences with Mark multiply. We have for instance 
the récvov, which St Luke omits, but which in Matthew 
assumes an even more affectionate form, Oapce réxvor. 
St Matthew mentions the murmuring of the scribes, but 
does not, like the other two Evangelists, explain how 
scribes came to be present. St Matthew’s variations 
often present the appearance not so much of an 
abridgment as of an unskilful rewriting of Mark. 
Instead of Mark’s version of our Lord’s address to 
the scribes: ti ravTa diadoyiferBe ev Tais Kapdias vmov 5 
Matthew has iva ti évOupeioOe rovnpa ev Tals Kapdiats bpov 5 
Yet it can hardly be called an evil thought that God 
only can forgive sins. 

Notwithstanding the signs of the use of St Mark’s 
Gospel here by St Matthew, there are also tokens of 
the employment of another source. We have here 
the phenomenon of agreement between Matthew and 
Luke, for which Mark will not account, and which I 
ordinarily take to indicate the use of an independent 
source Q. For instance, instead of Mark’s éyeipou xai 
dpov rov xpaBarrév cou Kat wepiare (verse 9), Matthew 
and Luke agree in é@yepe cai wepitare; instead of 
Mark’s é€9\Oev Zumpoobev wavrwy (verse 12), Matthew and 
Luke agree in d7f\Oev eis Tov oikoy avrov; and in the 
same verse Mark has nothing corresponding either to 
the of dxAo: époByOncay of Matthew, or the érdrcOycay 
~oBov of Luke. 

On the whole, these coincidences lead me to believe 
that the story had been told by an authority Q, which 
was known to St Luke as well as to St Matthew. But 
I believe that this story was again told by St Mark, 
with fuller knowledge, and that St Luke made use of 
St Mark’s account. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the earliest form of the Gospel story must necessarily 
have been the best. Our Lord lived a public life, and 
we have not been left to depend on a single witness 
for our knowledge of Him. However excellent the 
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first collection of anecdotes of His life may have been, 
it is very conceivable that it may have been read by 
some one able to tell some of the story with greater 
accuracy, or at least with more fulness of detail. 
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MARK ii. 13, 14. Mart. ix. 9. LUKE v. 27, 28. 
Kal éi@\Oev rédw rapa Kal rapdywv 6 'Iy- Kal werd raira é&fGev 
Thy Oddacoav’ Kal mas covs éxeiev «idev dv- kai eGedoaro TeAwvny dvd- 
6 BxAos Apxero mpds abréy, Opwirov kabjpevov émt part Aevely KaOjuevov éxt 
kal €dldackev atrovs. Kai 76 Tehdviov, Mabdaiov 7d TeAdviov, Kal elev av- 
mapdywv eidev Aevely Tov Aeyduevov, Kal éyee Tp ’Axodovber pot. kal 
rot *AAdalov Kadjwevov air@, "AxodovGer por* Karadimay mdvra avacras 


énl 7d rehwvioy, Kal déyet kat dvacrds HKoNovOy- HKodouder abr@. 
air ’AxodovOer pot. Kal oe aure. 

dvacras HKo\ovdnoev 

aire. 

St Luke here copies Mark’s e&j\@ev, a word which 
Weiss understands as meaning that our Lord then 
started for a little missionary tour by the borders of 
the lake, but which, in my opinion, simply means 
that He went out of the city. We are told that when 
He went out aif the multitude followed Him. This 
would naturally happen when He was only moving to 
a short distance, but not if He was starting on a long 
journey. 

St Matthew has nothing equivalent to the first 
verse in St Mark’s narrative, but takes up the story 
with St Mark’s second verse, beginning with the word 
awapayov. This word is used by St Mark in his 
account of the calling of the two pairs of brothers, 
but is not there used by St Matthew. A strong sus- 
picion arises that St Matthew is here using Mark, 
because he agrees with Luke in placing in Mark’s 
order the three incidents recorded in Mark’s second 
chapter. But the question has to be considered 
whether St Matthew might not have found the story 
of the calling of the publican related in Q, or some 
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other early authority; but such little evidence as is 
afforded by this word wapaywy tends in favour of a 
direct use of Mark by St Matthew; and in what 
follows there are many verbal coincidences between 
these two Evangelists which strengthen this conclusion. 

In one respect, however, Matthew differs from Mark 
and Luke. St Mark, followed by St Luke, calls this 
publican Levi (Mark adds the son of Alpheus), but the 
First Gospel calls him Matthew, and plainly identifies 
him with one of the Twelve, who in that Gospel only 
is described as Matthew ¢he publican, We cannot doubt 
that all three Evangelists are here relating the same 
incident ; and they can only be reconciled by the sup- 
position that this disciple was known by both names. 
And this is no improbable hypothesis. We know 
from the O.T., that on a man’s change, either in 
position or circumstances, it was not unusual either to 
give him a new name, or to make some variation in 
his old one. It is quite in harmony with this, that 
our Lord, in enlisting Simon as an Apostle, should 
give him the new name of Cephas. If Levi had been 
the name by which the publican had been known up 
to the time of our Lord’s call, we have no reason to 
think that St Mark in his narrative would have here 
anticipated the use of his second name; for in the 
parallel case of Simon Peter, St Mark only uses the 
name Simon, until, when he gives the list of the 
Twelve, he records that our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter. There would have been no diffi- 
culty in this case if it were not that St Mark, after 
the present passage, never mentions the name of Levi 
again; nor in his list of the Twelve does he describe 
any of them as having been a publican; so that one 
who had no other Gospel than St Mark’s would have 
been ignorant whether any of the Twelve, or which, 
was to be identified with this Levi. 

Accordingly, some very early writers seem to be 
ignorant that Levi was the same as Matthew. It is 
here enough to give one example. Heracleon, a second 
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century heretic quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
iv. 9), in arguing against the opinion that confess- 
ing our Lord before men was only to be understood of 
confession before a magistrate, remarks that all of 
cwiduevo. had not been confessors in the sense to 
which it was proposed to restrict the word, and he 
gives as examples Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and 
many others. From Heracleon’s thus quoting Matthew 
and Levi as distinct persons, we might plausibly infer 
that Heracleon was not acquainted with St Matthew’s 
Gospel, at least as we have it now, for this Gospel 
is the sole source of our knowledge that Matthew is 
to be identified with Levi, but, in my opinion, that 
Gospel may be regarded as quite sufficient authority. 

It seems to me not reasonable to suppose that the 
call given to Matthew was different in its nature from 
that given in like terms to Simon and Andrew, James 
and John. And thus I think that there is good justifica- 
tion for the general opinion of the early Church that 
as the four disciples just named were afterwards included 
in the list of the Twelve, Levi must have been one of 
those entrusted with the same office. 

Our three authorities agree in describing the publican 
as found xa@jevoy ert TO TeASuoy, an unusual form of 
expression which seems to me to indicate the use of a 
common source. 

All three Synoptics have the words xai dvaoras, for 
which the previous xaOsjmuevov had prepared us. 
But St Luke’s caraditray ravra has no authority from 
Matthew or Mark, and seems to be an addition of 
St Luke’s own. Not that we need doubt that Levi then 
gave up his former employment to become a personal 
attendant on our Lord. But we must know more of the 
circumstances, before we could pledge ourselves to the 
popular view that Levi then went after our Lord, leaving 
behind him the money which he had collected. We do 
not know whether or not he had partners in the business, 
or if the money was his own, so that he could abandon 
it without dishonesty. What follows would lead us to 
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think that his departure was not very abrupt; for the 
next thing of which we are told is a feast which he made, 
at which others in the same employment were present, 
and it is natural to think that Levi remained long 
enough to give his invitations. I take the situation 
of Matthew’s toll-house to be close to the principal 
landing-place from the lake. 





THE PUBLICAN’S FEAST 


MARK ii, 15-17. MATT. ix. 10-13. LUKE v. 29-32. 


I have thought myself at liberty to assume that the 
feast here described took place in Levi’s house. It is 
true that the opinion has been defended that the house 
was our Lord’s own. St Matthew indeed seems to 
regard our Lord (iv. 13) as a permanent resident in 
Capernaum. But there is a difference between making 
Capernaum for a time His centre of operations, and 
owning a house there. A more plausible conjecture 
is that the house was that of Simon and Andrew, 
of which we read in St Mark’s first chapter, and 
which was probably the place where the paralytic was 
borne by four into our Lord’s presence. But how- 
ever willing Peter and his brother might have been 
to entertain their Master, it is not likely that they 
would have extended their hospitality to a large com- 
pany of tax-collectors. The question, Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners? would certainly have 
been put in a different form if addressed to those whose 
own invitation had collected these discreditable guests. 
On the other hand, these are exactly the guests who 
might be expected to be present if the feast were given 
by Levi. It may be remarked that these tax gatherers 
were not Gentiles, and that Levi’s father, whose name 
is given, was probably a man wel! known in Capernaum. 
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The relation between St Matthew’s account and St 
Mark’s is evidently very close, but is not easy to define. 
That is to say, if we ask, Is St Matthew simply drawing 
his account from Mark? or are both dependent on a 
previous account, such as I have called Q? I do not 
see grounds for a positive affirmation, but my leaning 
is to the belief that St Matthew has used a previous 
authority. 

That St Luke in this narrative follows Mark seems 
to me beyond doubt; for I see no trace that he is using 
a different authority, even when he varies from Mark. 
Thus St Mark says that many publicans and sinners sat 
down with Jesus and his disciples. We know what is meant 
by publicans, but who were the semners? It seems to 
me that St Luke felt the difficulty of this question, and 
evades it by saying, publicans and others. St Mark adds, 
for there were many, and they followed him. We ask 
ourselves, Does the Evangelist mean that Levi included 
in his invitation all the crowd who are spoken of as 
following Jesus from the town? St Luke leaves out 
the whole difficult clause. 

St Luke represents the question put to the disciples 
as, Why do ye eat and drink with the publicans and sinners? 
yet our Lord’s answer is more appropriate to the question 
as reported by St Matthew, Why eateth'! your Master with 
the publicans and sinners? Persons may have been 
present at this great reception, doyj, who were not 
partakers of the feast; and such appears to have been 
the case with the feast related in Luke vii. 36. But 
when we are told that our Lord was found fault with for 
eating with pudblicans and sinners, we naturally ask, Are 
two classes of people spoken of, or only one? The 
latter is the general impression that we all receive. 
The idea that occurs to us is that if the men were 
publicans, they were of necessity sinners, and that we 
are not bound to suppose that others of bad character 


1 It may be remarked in passing that critical editors have been sometimes 
sarcastic at the expense of copyists, who cannot tell of eating without giving 
the guests also something to drink, But how natural this was appears from 
St Luke’s variation here ; for he alters Mark’s eat into eat and drink. 
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were present. Yet I think that if the statement in this 
verse originated with St Mark, he would not have stated 
that publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus, unless 
he had two classes of people in his mind, and that he 
would then have specified what the second class was. 
Weare told that the Pharisees applied the word szzners 
to all who disregarded the religious obligations which 
they held to be binding; and so we could understand 
a Pharisee describing this company as made up of 
publicans and other sinners. But would such language 
be used by St Mark, who probably was, from a Pharisaic 
point of view, a sinner himself? So I find it more easy 
to believe that St Mark’s authority, which may have 
been Q, merely reported the charge that our Lord ate 
with publicans and sinners, and that the necessity of 
the narrative form obliged our Evangelists to begin by 
relating that pudlicans and sinners sat down. 

I notice now what I ought to have observed before : 
the evidence afforded by the commencement of the 
narrative. One cannot but be struck with the Hebraistic 
character of the beginning of Matthew’s account, éyévero 
avrov avaxeevou . ... kat idov. For the constant use 
of eyévero in O.T. narration it is enough to refer to 
the LXX. version of Gen. iv. 8; vi. 1. St Mark begins 
this narrative with yivera:; St Luke drops the Hebraistic 
form altogether. I feel therefore that the present is a 
section which may safely be referred toQ. We know 
for certain that Q contained a mention that the reproach 
was made against our Lord that He was a@ friend of 
publicans and sinners; for this is found in the section 
absent from Mark, but common to Matthew and Luke, 
which tells of the message sent by the Baptist to our 
Lord (Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 34). 

Certainly at the time that St Luke wrote his Gospel 
the equivalence of the terms reAdvys and duapTwAos Seems 
to have established itself (xviii. 13; xix. 73 vi. 32, 34 
compared with Matt. v. 46, 47; and xv. 1, 2, compared 
with the present passage), but it does not follow that this 
usage was as early as Q. Ina passage which we may 
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reasonably believe to have been derived from Q we find 
the publicans with a different association, of reAdvat Kat ai 
mwopva. (Matt. xxi. 31, 32). On another occasion we 
find a woman, who was a szuuner, is described as minister- 
ing to our Lord at a feast where He was a guest (Luke 
vii. 37). The story of the woman taken in adultery 
(John viii.) illustrates our Lord’s known willingness to 
receive into His society persons of such ill repute that 
others would have despaired of them as incapable of 
reformation. What I understand then by sznners is 
persons notorious for sexual immorality; and this is 
what I suppose the Pharisees to have intended when 
they described Him as making His friends of publicans 
and sinners. 

The scribes who murmured were no doubt the same 
as those spoken of in Mark ii. 6, that is to say, not all 
the scribes, but those of them who were of the sect of 
the Pharisees. St Luke’s description is less accurate, 
The Pharisees and their scribes. The murmurers could 
scarcely have themselves taken part in the feast. St 
Luke substitutes for Mark’s icxvovres the more accurate 
vytatvovres; and to the words 7 am not come to call the 
righteous but sinners he adds, to repentance. I can not 
but think that those who put into our Lord’s mouth 
the words / am not come believed in His pre- 
existence. 

There is little in St Matthew’s Gospel or in St Luke’s 
which would oblige us to believe that either Evangelist 
used any authority but Mark, until we come to the 
quotation from Hosea vi. 6 (Matt. ix. 13). I do not 
think that St Mark and St Luke would have omitted 
this quotation here, if they had found it in their 
authority. St Matthew’s Gospel, however, is full of 
O.T. illustrations of our Lord’s history, and he has 
the same quotation from Hosea soon again (xii. 7) in 
his account of the murmuring at the conduct of the 
disciples as they walked through the corn fields. If 
I am right in admitting the possibility that the story 
of Levi’s feast had been told in Q, doubt is cast on 
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the inference ] have drawn from the identity of the 
arrangement of the three sections of Mark’s second 
chapter in all three Synoptics, viz., that the other 
It is no doubt possible that all 
three followed the order of Q. As far, however, as St 
Luke is concerned, I cannot doubt that he here followed 


two copied Mark. 


Mark. 





THE QUESTION ABOUT FASTING 


MARK ii. 18-20. 


Kal joav of padyrat 
"Iwdvou Kat of Papicator 
vnorevovres. Kal épxovrat 
Kal Aéyovow atrg, Ad 
rl ol wabnrat *Iwavou Kat 
of pabyrat rav Dapicalwy 
vnorevouow, ol dé col 
[wadnrat] ob vnorevovow ; 
kai elev adrots 6° Inoots, 
My ddvavrar of vlol rot 
vupgpavos év @ 6 vupdlos 
per’ abrav éoriv vyo- 
Trevew 3 dacov xpdvov éxov- 
ow Tov vundloy wer’ abrav 
od ddvaprat vyoreverv* 
édevoovras O¢ Hudpar bray 
arap0y an’ atr&y 6 vup- 
glos, cal rére vnoredcou- 
ow ev éxelvy TH Tepe. 


MARK ii. 21, 22. 


Ovdels erlBrnua pdxous 
dyvagov émipdmre én 
iudriov aadacdv' el dé 
wh, alpee 7d wjpwopa 
dn’ atrod rd Kawdv rod 
madatov, Kat xeipor oxloua 
rylverat, Kal obdels Bader 
olvoy véov els doxovs ma- 
Aasovs* ef 5é uy, pygec 6 
otvos Tos doKovs, Kal 6 
olvos dmrd\Aurat Kal of 
doxol, [dAAG olvov véov 
els doxovs Katvous. | 


MATT. ix. 14, 15. 


Tére mpocepxovrat airg 
ol wabyral "Iwdvou Aé-yov- 
res, Aca Th tyueis Kai of 
Papiraio. vyorevouev, oi 
dé padyral cod ob vnored- 
ovow; kal elrev atrois 6 
"Inoots, My dvvavrat of 
vlol rod vuppavos revOetv 
eg’ Scov per’ abrav éariv 
6 vupdlos; édedoovrar be 
jpéoar bray drapoy dan’ 
atbrav 6 vuudlos, Kal Tore 
ynorevoovcw. 


MamvT. ix. 16, 17. 


Odsels 6é éwiBdArer érl- 
PAnua pdxous dyvdgou éri 
inarlw madam’ aipec yap 
7d TANpwpa aro did TOU 
iwarlov, kal xelpov oxlopa 
ylverat, ov8e Badddovew 
olvov véov els doxovs mah- 
asovs’ el 6¢ pijye, piyyvur- 
tat ol doxol, Kal 6 olvos 
éxxetrat Kal ol doxol dardn- 
Avyrat* GAA Bddrovew 
otvoy véov els doKovds Katv- 
ous, Kal duporepor ouvrnp- 
oupras, 


LUKE Vv. 33-35. 


Ol &é elrav pds airéy, 
Ol pabnral "Iwdvouv vnc- 
Tevourw TuKva Kal Sejoes 
mowotvrat, duolws Kai ob 
trav Papialwy, of dé col 
écOlovow Kal mivovow. 6 
52 "Inoods elev mpds av- 
tous, Mi dvvacGe rovs 
vlods ToD vupdadvos év G 6 
vupdlos per’ abrav éeoriv 
motjoa: vnoreloat; édev- 
covrat 6¢ huépat, Kal bray 
drap0y dm atrav 6 vup- 
glos rére vyorevcovew ev 
éxelvars Tals hépacs. 


LUKE v. 36-38. 


"HAeyey 6¢ xal mapa- 
Bory mpds adrods srt, 


Ovdels erlBryua ard 
ivarlov Kxawov oxloas 
émiBddder ert  ludriov 


madardv’ el dé payye, Kat 
7d Kowdy oxloe kab re 
Tadap ov cunpwrice Td 
éntBhynua 7rd dard Tov 
kawov, Kat obdels Barre 
oivor véoy els doKovs wad- 
asovs’ ef dé pryye, pyter 6 
olvos 6 véos rods doxous, 
kal adrds éxxvdjoeras Kat 
of doxol drodourras’ GANG 
olvov véov els doKovs Kaw- 
ods BAnréov. 
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Both St Matthew and St Luke connect this question 
about fasting with the complaint against our Lord for 
His eating with publicans and sinners. With Matthew 
indeed, there is but a coincidence in time, indicated 
by the rére with which this section commences. But 
in Luke the same persons are represented as making 
both complaints, of dé efray mpds avrov. Whether Mark 
also is to be understood in the same sense, depends 
very much on how we are to translate the joav 
vyrrevovres Of verse 18. The A. V. gives the impersonal 
verb a frequentative sense, used to fast, a very defensible 
rendering, if we do not insist on shutting up Mark too 
rigidly within the limits of the best classical Greek. He 
himself uses jy of a habitual state, ¢.g., jv 6 "“Imavas 
evdedupevos, i. 63 Fv SiddoKkwv, i. 223 Av Kyptcowy i. 39 
(T. R.); see also Matt. vii. 29; Luke iv. 31, etc. It 
certainly appears to me that it was in this sense that 
St Luke understood Mark; for while he avoids the 
use of such an ambiguous form as joav vyorevorres, he 
substitutes here an account of the habitual practices in 
which John’s disciples agreed with the Pharisees, such 
as frequent fasts and many prayers. Possibly he means 
by the latter the use of forms of prayer. 

Notwithstanding, I think we get a more lively con- 
ception of the scene, if we understand the Evangelist 
to say that the Pharisees and John’s disciples were at 
the time keeping fast (so R. V.). And here we have 
to consider what was the peculiarity of the Pharisaic 
fasting. It was not that they had a special season of 
the year, like Lent, for fasting ; but, as St Luke gives 
us to understand (xviii. 12), and we learn from the 
Didache, c. 8, that the days on which they fasted were 
the second and fifth days of the week. We can under- 
stand then that the scribes of the Pharisees who 
followed our Lord and His disciples to Levi’s house 
did not sit down with the publicans to his feast, it 
being their fast day. If our Lord had gone out of 
Capernaum on the first day of the week, the second 
might have commenced before the hour of the feast. 
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It could scarcely have been the same persons who 
first objected to the disciples sitting down in company 
with publicans, and then objected to their eating at all ; 
and St Matthew has probably preserved the original 
account: namely, that those who put the general 
question about fasting were disciples of the Baptist. 
There must have been several such among our Lord’s 
disciples, who though they might not have scrupled to 
sit down in such company, yet continued to observe 
John’s seasons of abstinence. 

It is remarkable what a variation St Luke makes 
in his version of the parable about a patch on an old 
garment; and it does not seem to me that he has 
changed for the better. The idea of the parable in the 
version of Matthew or Mark seems to be that one would 
not unite a piece of strong, undressed, cloth to a worn 
garment; otherwise when the garment was subjected 
to any strain, the result would probably be to tear 
away the patch, and with it a larger piece of the old 
garment. It would seem to me that St Luke, in 
reciting the narrative, found the statement that no one 
would put a patch of new cloth upon an old garment 
met by the contradiction that this was exactly what 
every one would do who put on a patch at all. 
Consequently he altered his version into, no one 
would tear a piece out of a new garment, to get a 
patch for an old one. The result would be great 
damage to the new garment, while the patch would 
not match the old garment. It now becomes beyond 
contradiction that nobody would act thus; but this is 
so obviously true that the illustration is spoiled. 

In Luke we find a verse, 39, added to which there 
is nothing corresponding in Matthew or Mark, No man 
having drunk, etc. This verse seems to have been absent 
from the old Western text, yet it has the best Alex- 
andrian attestation. It probably was absent from the 
first draft of St Luke’s Gospel. We find in other 
cases too that things which do not seem to have 
belonged to the first edition show traces of this original 
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defect by some failure of subsequent attestation. This 
additional verse does not seem very appropriate to the 
present story, but perhaps was one of the sayings put by 
St Luke where he thought it would fit. 





THE WALK THROUGH THE CORN FIELDS 


Mark ii. 23-28, MATT. xii. 1-4, 8. LUKE, vi. 1-5. 


This section is common to all three Synoptics, and 
Luke has all the appearance of having copied from 
Mark, whose order of narration he completely follows. 
In both Gospels this section immediately follows the 
question about fasting. In St Matthew’s Gospel, 
while the three preceding sections agree with Mark’s 
order, and while the present section is connected with 
that which follows in the same way as in Mark, this 
section itself is separated by a considerable interval 
from that which had preceded. 

Luke is in close verbal identity with Mark, and 
so also is Matthew in those places which he has 
in common with Mark; but while St Luke has hardly 
anything that he might not have learnt from Mark, 
St Matthew makes an important addition to our Lord’s 
answer. 


MATT. xii. 5, 6, 7. 


"H ov dvéyure ev TH vouw Bre Tois od BBacw ol lepeis 
év rw leppy 7d cdPBaroy BeBnrodow Kal dvatriol elorw ; 
Aéyw 6¢ piv bre TOG lepod petidy dorw Bde. el Se eyrw- 
kere Tl éorw, “Edeos Gédw Kal od Ovotas, ob Oy Karedixd- 
care Tovs dvatrlous, 


With regard to this addition we are tempted to 
ask, What passage in the Law is referred to? It is 
obvious that the duties of the servers in the Temple 
included much that could not be properly done else- 
where on the Sabbath, but I think that St Matthew 
would not have introduced this section of his with 
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this formula if it had not been a continuation of the 
previous section of Q. 

St Mark’s first word gives us a caution against 
pressing too confidently an argument founded on the 
use of a single word. In the last section I considered 
that my suspicion that the section about fasting had 
been told by Q was confirmed by the Aramaic character 
of St Matthew’s commencement with éyévero, followed 
‘by St Mark, who begins with yivera ; but some doubt 
is cast on this argument when I observe that St Mark 
begins the present section with éeyévero, which we do 
not find in Matthew, where we should rather expect 
it to appear. 

However I think that the verses just cited indicate 
that St Matthew has been using Q; for in a passage 
which clearly belongs to Q, as absent from Mark but 
common to Matthew (xii. 41) and Luke (xi. 31), we 
have waAciov “Iwva &bde . . . wAeiov Lorouewvos dde. The 
change from 7)eiov to petfov would seem to indicate that 
St Matthew’s language is rather suggested by Q than 
copied from it. The quotation from Hosea which 
reappears here, had been used by St Matthew (ix. 13) 
as part of our Lord’s defence for eating with publicans 
and sinners. But as the order of Mark and Luke 
shows, that section must have stood in Q in close 
connexion with the present section, and that quotation 
may have read so as to be equally applicable to both. 

We have also to comment on a remarkable various 
reading in this section of Luke. According to the 
majority of the MSS., supported by good patristic 
testimony, the incident is described as occurring éy 
caBBary devrepotpwr; but the last word is not found 
in the oldest Alexandrian authorities, nor in some of 
the Western. The present is a case where the solution 
we adopt of the Synoptic problem affects a question 
of reading. The arguments on both sides have been 
not very unevenly balanced. On the one hand, the 
retention of the disputed word is recommended by the 
maxim of preferring the more difficult reading. No 
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one, ancient or modern, has given an explanation of 
this adjective, such as can be adopted with any con- 
fidence; so that a copyist would be under a strong 
temptation to omit a word which he did not understand. 
On the other hand, there is not a particle of confirmatory 
evidence that any Sabbath was known among the Jews 
as the Second-first Sabbath, and if so strange a name 
had been in use we might surely have expected to hear 
of it elsewhere. So that devrepotpwrw seems to be, not 
only a difficult, but an impossible reading. Hort also 
contends that the designed omission might occur in 
a single document, or in a group of restricted ancestry, 
but not where the omission has attestation of such 
variety and excellence as in the present case. I do 
not dispute what he says about the ‘‘ excellence,” but 
I am not convinced of the ‘‘ variety”; for it appears 
to me that in this case B has only its usual allies. But 
if Sevreporpor is not genuine, how did that reading 
originate? Meyer’s explanation is the best, that the 
mention of another Sabbath in verse 6 led some scribe 
to insert here the word zpwrw, and that a second 
scribe, observing that St Luke had told of a Sabbath 
in chapter iv., substituted devrépm in the margin, 
marking zpérw with dots for erasure; but a third 
transcriber, overlooking the erasure dots, combined 
the readings of the text and the margin of his auto- 
graph into devreporpaétw. This is a very complicated 
and lame explanation, and the chief difficulty in accept- 
ing it is exactly the great variety of attestation for this 
strange word. A single transcriber might have so 
blundered, but how came so many to follow him that 
towards the end of the fourth century commentators 
who were puzzled by the phrase attempted in different 
ways to explain it, but none of them seems to have 
thought of questioning his text? I may quote Jerome’s 
good story that when he asked Gregory Nazianzen to 
explain it to him, Gregory, who clearly had not much 
confidence in his own explanation, answered, I should 
prefer that you would listen to my explanation when 
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I give it in Church; you will find that it will be 
received with so much applause that you will then 
not have the face to cavil at it. 

I should be disposed to pronounce the controversy 
as to the genuineness of this word to have ended ina 
drawn battle, if it were not for the light which the 
Synoptic study throws on the matter. If we had come 
to the conclusion that St Mark was following Luke, 
we should have no difficulty in deciding that deureporpwrw 
was the genuine text of Luke, and that St Mark had 
designedly omitted the word. But since I find no 
reason to think that St Luke here used any authority 
but Mark, while I could account for his omitting a 
strange word which he found in Mark, I cannot think 
it probable that he would have introduced it without 
Mark’s, and, as far as I can see, without any other 
authority. I therefore reject the word from the text 
of Luke. 

I cannot help taking notice of a reading which has 
a very slight Old Latin attestation, Sabbato mane factum 
est. Mane evidently points to a Greek zpwit which 
might have been an alternative for zpérw, but not for 
Sevreporpwrw. This is the best evidence I know in 
favour of Meyer’s theory that the reading devreporpwrw 
had its source in an original tpérw. 


« 





THE MAN WITH THE WITHERED HAND 


MARK iii, 1-6. MATT. xii. 9-14. LUKE vi, 6-11. 


In all three Synoptics this section is closely connected 
with that about the walk through the corn fields. In 


1 Preceptor quondam meus Gregorius Nazianzenus rogatus a me ut 
exponeret quid sibi vellet in Luca sabbatum devrepézpwrov, id est, secundo- 
primum, eleganter lusit, docebo te, inquiens, super hac re in Ecclesia ; in qua, 
mihi omni populo acclamante, cogeris invitus scire quod nescis. Aut certe si 
solus tacueris, solus ab omnibus stultitia: condemnaberis, Z7st. 52, 8. 


M 
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these two sections St Mark tells us for the first time 
of the dispute concerning Sabbath observance, on which 
question the laxity of our Lord’s teaching came later 
(John ix. 16), to be regarded as a principal cause of 
His rejection by the more religious of the nation. But 
St Mark’s narrative leads us to think that the distrust 
of our Lord and His teaching felt by the ecclesiastical 
authorities had an earlier date than the controversy 
about Sabbath obligation. But we need not go beyond 
the account which St Mark, in his first chapter, gives 
of our Lord’s first recorded visit to the synagogue at 
Capernaum, in order to understand the prejudice which 
lovers of law and order would feel against the irregu- 
larities of this new teacher. He had no doubt been 
seen going about the city followed by crowds of 
enthusiastic believers in His miraculous power; and 
now He and they came into the synagogue, and with 
them a shrieking demoniac. No doubt many would 
be scandalised at this interruption to the quiet and 
orderly service of the day, and their feelings would 
be such as are expressed in St Luke’s report (xiii. 14) 
of the indignant utterance of the ruler of the synagogue 
on another occasion, There are six days in which men 
ought to work; in them therefore come and be healed, and 
not on the day of the Sabbath. We can imagine what a 
parish clergyman of the present day would feel, if a 
leader of a Salvation Army band brought his followers 
into Church, and there interrupted the service with 
an attempt to work a miracle. It was not so much 
by teaching false doctrine, as by irregularity and in- 
subordination, that Whitfield and Wesley a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and George Fox a century earlier, 
stirred up the opposition of the ecclesiastical rulers ; 
though no doubt the irregularity and insubordination 
made the authorities keen-scented in their suspicion of 
false doctrine. 

There are two questions suggested by St Mark’s 
account. The first is one to which we do not seem 
under any obligation to attempt an answer: Why did 
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Jesus bid the diseased man to stand forth in the midst? 
The other, however, is a point which must be explained, 
else the story is not intelligible, What was the breach 
of the Sabbath complained of? Jesus had bid the man 
stretch forth his hand, and he had done so. How could 
it be imagined that he broke the Sabbath by such a 
simple act, or that Jesus had sinned in asking him to 
do so? Jewish writings have been explored, in order 
to find out what there was which the strictest theory of 
Sabbath observance forbade, and which might have 
been violated on this occasion. The prohibition most 
to our purpose is one against performing a surgical 
operation on the Sabbath, unless there was imminent 
danger to life. We should not regard this doctrine as 
unreasonable ; but there was nothing here that could be 
called a surgical operation. So I believe the true con- 
clusion to be that though the Jewish rulers expected a 
violation of the Sabbath, none took place, and that our 
Lord was careful that none should. We know from 
other instances of our Lord’s treatment of the sick that 
we are usually told no more than that He laid his hands 
on them and healed them. What the Jewish spectators 
on this occasion probably expected was that He would 
take the diseased limb in His hands, and stroke it until 
it was brought to healthy vigour; and such treatment 
could easily be described as a surgical operation. But 
our Lord took care that there should be no room for 
any such suspicion. He did not either call the diseased 
man to Him, or go over to him Himself. He makes 
him stand out in the midst, where all could see that 
there was no contact between them. He merely bids 
the sufferer to stretch forth his hand, and he finds 
himself able to obey. The sick man has been cured 
by a word, and our Lord’s baffled enemies are left 
without a word to say. 

According to St Mark’s account those enemies did 
not speak the whole time. At first they waited in 
silence, to observe what Jesus would do, then when 
He had placed the man in the midst, it was He who 
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challenged them with the question, Js zt lawful on the 
Sabbath day to do good, or to do harm? to save a life, or to 
kill? to which question they did not venture to reply. 
Still less were they inclined to speak after the cure had 
been performed. St Luke, who in the main closely 
follows Mark, likewise makes the challenge proceed 
from our Lord. But St Matthew has a version of the 
story, according to which it was they who sought matter 
of accusation against our Lord, and began by asking 
Him whether it was lawful to heal on the Sabbath day. 
There are coincidences between Matthew and Luke, to 
be noticed presently, to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in Mark, which leads us to the conclusion 
that Q had contained either this same story or another 
similar story of healing on the Sabbath. The story, as 
St Mark tells it, hangs so completely together that we 
cannot but accept it as the most exact relation of what: 
took place on this occasion; and if what was told in 
Q was intended to describe the same occurrence, we 
must suppose that St Mark modified it, in the light of 
fuller information received from others who had been 
present. 

In the relation of the story St Luke follows Mark 
so closely that I count it no less than a blunder when 
critics are tempted, by small stylistic changes, to 
imagine that St Luke derived these variations from 
a different authority. On the other hand, we cannot 
think it a chance coincidence that all three Synoptics, 
in describing the restoration of the withered hand, use 
the word azexatecraOy. Nor is this argument to be 
pronounced worthless though it should equally prove 
that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s narra- 
tive, a conclusion to which the comparison of other 
passages also leads us. 

However, when a phrase is common to all three 
Evangelists a double explanation can be given: either 
the other two Evangelists copied Mark, or St Matthew 
and St Mark may both have retained a phrase belonging . 
to their common original; and in this case there is 
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evidence of such an original which must presently be 
considered. Yet there can be no doubt that it is on 
Mark that St Luke mainly depends. On the other 
hand, St Luke has in quite a different connexion the 
defence which St Matthew reports our Lord as making 
here, namely, by the question, whether if a sheep fell 
into a pit, its owner would not pull it out on the Sabbath 
day. This, with the substitution of az ass or an ox for 
one sheep, occurs in the account of the healing of a 
dropsical man on the Sabbath (Luke xiv. 5), and he has 
substantially the same argument (Luke xiii. 15), in his 
account of the healing of a woman so paralysed as to 
be unable to hold herself erect. I consider that the 
legitimate inference is that this argument is derived 
from Q, where it did not occur in connexion with the 
miracle now under consideration, which possibly may 
not have been separately recorded by Q at all. Here, 
however, we must note that while St Luke retains 
St Mark’s word zepiBrcWauevos, he does not copy what 
St Mark adds, wzth anger, being grieved at the hardening 
of their heart. We cannot doubt that these words are 
a genuine part of the Gospel of St Mark, who is apt 
to relate in a tone of indignation and astonishment 
instances where the spectators of our Lord’s miracles 
failed to perceive the evidence of His divine nature 
which His works afforded. Other cases will be noticed 
as we go along. But it may be asked, why St Luke, 
who has copied so much of the rest, did not copy this. 
It may, perhaps, be said that the anger of our Lord 
was a topic on which St Luke did not love to dwell ; 
but perhaps no other explanation is needed than that 
St Luke, who is here using two sources, Mark and Q, 
found it necessary to compress the matter which he took 
from one of them. 

St Mark goes on to say that the baffled Pharisees 
then proceeded to take counsel with the Herodians how 
they might destroy Jesus. It is quite in conformity with 
human nature that instead of being convinced by the 
miracle, they set themselves to destroy Him who had 
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confuted them. But why with the Herodians? It is 
only St Mark who mentions them here. St Matthew 
only speaks of the Pharisees as thus consulting, and 
St Luke appears to know no more; for he says that ¢hey 
communed one with another what they might do to Jesus. 
The zkey can only mean the same persons who had 
been just described as watching whether He would 
heal on the Sabbath, a subject on which it is not 
likely that the Herodians would have felt any deep 
interest. But we can implicitly believe St Mark’s 
account that the result of the deliberation of the 
Pharisees, who desired to destroy Jesus, was that it was 
necessary to obtain the co-operation of the Herodians. 
It was Herod’s country. At the time of this incident 
Herod had cast John into prison, if he had not 
already recently put him to death. It could not 
but be known that John had marked out Jesus as his 
successor; and if Herod had already felt jealous of 
the influence of John as a popular leader, it would 
not be difficult to excite in him a like jealousy of 
Jesus; and St Luke (xiii. 31) bears testimony how 
successful had been the attempt to nurse Herod’s 
jealousy. 
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Immediately after telling of this conspiracy entered 
into against our Lord, St Mark goes on to say that He 
withdrew with his disciples to the sea. The impression 
certainly conveyed is that it was because of this con- 
spiracy, and so St Matthew expressly says, who, in 
copying Mark, adds the word yvovs. How it was He 
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knew we are not told. It is true that the conspiracy 
is likely to have been a secret one; but Jesus was 
not without friends in both sections of the conspirators 
who could have given warning of a design to make 
Him prisoner if He remained where He was. He had 
friends even in the household of Herod. St Luke 
counts (viii. 3) the wife of Herod’s steward among 
those who supplied Jesus with funds; and among the 
Pharisees too, there was a minority who did not wish 
that He should be destroyed ; for St Luke also (xiii. 31) 
tells of a warning given Him by certain of the Pharisees 
that Herod meant to kill Him, and that for His safety 
He ought to depart. It is very commonly imagined 
that this warning was given with no friendly motives, 
and was a mere attempt to frighten Him away. But 
St Luke’s words, zpooyAOav tives Papicaior, describe the 
action, not of the Pharisees as a body, but of some few 
members of the sect, and, when read in connexion 
with what St Mark tells us of concerted action between 
the Pharisees and Herod’s people, lead us rather to 
think that a friendly warning of a real danger had 
been given. We are not bound to suppose that St 
Luke’s anecdote is to be referred to the occasion we 
are now considering; for it is no doubt possible that 
like circumstances may have recurred; but we are not 
prevented from referring St Luke’s account to the 
same occasion by the fact that his arrangement would 
seem to place the occurrence at a later period of our 
Lord’s ministry than that which St Mark has assigned 
to it. 

When we are told that our Lord withdrew, we ask, 
What place did He leave? and, What place did He 
retireto? We are not expressly told where the events 
occurred related by St Mark in the preceding sections, 
but I think we are not wrong in answering Capernaum ; 
yet we hear of Capernaum immediately after, and have 
no reason to suppose that our Lord left the district. 
In fact, the answer recorded by St Luke (xiii. 32), as 
having been made by Him, when warned of the designs 
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of Herod, is quite suitable to the present occasion. He 
intimated that He was not alarmed by a threat of 
danger from Herod, because He knew that it was not 
in Galilee, but at Jerusalem, that His earthly career was 
to be brought to a close. He did, however, take some 
precaution, and, as St Mark says, withdrew with his 
disciples to the sea. Capernaum was close to the lake, 
but at some little distance from it, so that it was neces- 
sary for one wishing to go down to the lake to go out of 
the city. What I understand He did now was to go 
along the lake towards the upper end, where the Jordan 
entered it. Every move in that direction was taking 
Him out of the territory of Herod into that of Philip. 
But it was not from Herod himself that danger was 
at first to be apprehended ; for it would seem (Mark 
vi. 14) that it was at a somewhat later period that 
the fame of Jesus reached Herod, and that he was 
made to apprehend danger from the Baptist’s successor. 
The danger to our Lord was at first from Herod’s 
people, rather than from Herod himself, and still more 
from the Pharisees, who had stirred the Herodians 
up, and who, while He lived among them, could tell 
how at any moment hands could be laid on Him 
without provoking a rescue. This was what made 
removal necessary ; but it does not seem to have been 
immediate. 

At the time of the healing of the palsied man, 
of which we read in Mark ii., our Lord seems to 
have been teaching in the large room of a house 
whose roof was uncovered in order to gain access to 
Him. And at the end of St Mark’s third chapter we 
find Him still preaching in a room, His disciples 
sitting before Him, and His mother and brethren, 
when desiring to speak with Him, obliged to stand 
without. It seems to have been only when our Lord 
became an open-air preacher that the crowds became 
so great that the pressure caused inconvenience, 
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We read in the Acts that the effect of the persecution 
following on the death of Stephen was a great extension 
of the new religion, as its adherents were driven from 
Jerusalem to other cities. The same was the effect 
of the conspiracy which made Capernaum an unsafe 
place of residence for our Lord. As He was forced 
to become an open-air preacher the number of His 
auditors increased, and the fame of His wonderful 
power of healing brought people to seek His help for 
themselves, or for sick relatives. 

St Matthew seems to have made a double use of this 
passage of Mark. The closest parallel to the present 
section is Matt. iv. 24, 25, where we can scarcely doubt 
that either St Matthew copied Mark, or that St Mark 
used the same authority as St Matthew. It seems to me 
that the second is the more probable hypothesis, as the 
differences between the two accounts appear to me more 
easily accounted for on the supposition that St Mark 
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varied from his original than that St Matthew did. The 
parallelism between the two Evangelists comes to an end 
with the Sermon on the Mount ; and we need no other 
explanation why there is nothing in Mark corresponding 
to that discourse than that it was not that Evangelist’s 
plan to include in his Gospel long discourses, such 
as those of which St Matthew has preserved such 
valuable records. With St Matthew’s twelfth chapter 
parallelism with Mark begins again. Matthew xii. 
15, 16 is evidently to be referred to the same source as 
the present section of Mark, for it has the same place 
in both Gospels, namely, coming immediately after the 
relation of the conspiracy made against our Lord. 
St Mark, however (i. 25), had already told of our Lord’s 
refusal to permit demons to give testimony to Him. 

In Luke I find nothing to indicate that he used any 
other authority than Mark. He does indeed transpose 
this section and the next, which gives the names of the 
Apostles ; but it is a sufficient account of this that his 
object was to bring the narration of the assembling of a 
multitude, whom our Lord addressed in company with 
His disciples, into close connexion with the report of 
the Sermon in Luke vi. 20. 
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I have preferred here rather to say the Twelve than 
the Apostles, because the appropriation of the latter 
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name to the Twelve, though undoubtedly early, was 
not the original usage. It is certain that our Lord 
in His lifetime had chosen twelve of His disciples for 
special favour, to whom He gave instructions other than 
those addressed to the bulk of His followers (Mark ix. 35; 
x. 32). At the Last Supper He is described (Matt. 
XXVi. 20), as sitting down with the Twelve. He promised 
them special honour in His Father’s Kingdom, where 
they were to szt upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30). After His 
death the Twelve were the governors of the Church. 
The phrase had become so established by use that St 
Paul employs it, 1 Cor. xv. 5, where it is not strictly 
applicable, viz., in speaking of our Lord’s appearances 
after His resurrection to the Apostles, whose number 
had been reduced by the defection of Judas. It is 
intelligible then why the number of twelve was com- 
pleted on the first vacancy, but not so when the rulers 
of the Church were known by a different title. 

The name afosile, in the sense of exvoy or missionary, 
seems to have been first given to the Twelve when our 
Lord sent them out in pairs to preach in neighbouring 
towns; and to have been given in reference to that 
special mission. But we find both from St Matthew’s 
Gospel and St Mark’s that the appointment of the 
Twelve had been made before. In fact, St Matthew 
does not relate that appointment at all; and it seems 
not to have been formally related in the document Q 
which he used. The charge given by our Lord on 
sending out these missionaries must be referred to Q, 
as being used both by St Matthew and St Luke, though 
only in a very abridged form in Mark; but St Matthew 
assumes the Twelve to have been chosen already, for he 
begins, And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over unclean spirits, etc. At the end 
of this discourse it is still only the word désciples that is 
used: When Jesus had made an end of commanding his 
twelve disciples, he departed thence; and all through the 
rest of the Gospel the word apostles is never used. 
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Twice afterwards (xx. 17; xxvi. 20), when he has to 
speak of that body, they are called, not che apostles, but 
the twelve disciples. And twice again (xxvi. 14, 47) when 
the defection of Judas is related, he is described, not as 
an apostle, but as ove of the twelve. It being the case 
that St Matthew does not use the word apostle before or 
after the section now under consideration, it deserves 
the more notice that there should be a single use of it 
in this section, and that there it should come in paren- 
thetically, without any explanation why the name should 
be employed. The Evangelist had told that our Lord 
gave His twelve disciples authority to cast out demons 
and power to heal diseases, and then comes a little 
section containing the names of the Twelve, beginning, 
Now the names of the twelve apostles are these. It must 
be observed that no mention has been made of the 
Twelve having been chosen in order that our Lord 
might sexd them out to preach; nor even is this men- 
tioned at the end of the discourse which the Evangelist 
records; for the conclusion runs, When Jesus had made 
an end of commanding his twelve disciples, not, as we 
might expect, zhey went out to preach, as they had been 
sent, but He departed thence to teach and preach in their 
cities (Matt. xi. 1). 

I conclude from the difference with regard to the use 
of the word aadéaroXos between this section and the rest 
of St Matthew’s Gospel that the two are not of equal 
date. Criticism seems to me to show clearly that the 
original document to which this Evangelist and St Luke 
were both indebted for this discourse of our Lord, did 
not contain the names of those to whom it was addressed. 
It is worth mention too, that whereas in arranging the 
matter common to the Synoptic Gospels, if we do not 
find all three agreeing in their order, we usually have 
two agreeing against the third, so that there is some 
trace of an original common arrangement, with regard 
to the names of the Apostles no two Evangelists insert 
them in exactly the same place. Thus I am led to 
believe that the section which gives the names of the 
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Apostles (Matt. x. 2-4), though not belonging to the 
earliest form of the Gospel history, was added when the 
First Gospel assumed its present form, probably when 
from having been an Aramaic it became a Greek Gospel. 
We shall presently see that the use of the title Apostles 
to denote the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem was of 
very early introduction ; and we need not be surprised 
that it should be used in this section. 

We turn now to Mark. I have already inferred 
that the authority Q, used by St Matthew, had not 
given the names of the Twelve, nor related their first 
selection and appointment, but had assumed their pre- 
eminence as already recognised. It had already been 
recognised by Q that the appointment of the Twelve 
came before the sending them out to preach; and we 
must feel that St Mark judged rightly that the consti- 
tution of their office was an important event in the 
history of the Church, which deserved to be distinctly 
related. It appears that the elevation of the Twelve 
to this higher office took place by successive steps. 
In the first place, we read that our Lord called some 
of those who had been His accustomed hearers to be 
His especial companions; and the calling of Andrew 
and Peter, James and John, and of Matthew, is 
formally related in the Synoptic Gospels. The call, 
then, recorded at the beginning of the history, was 
not one to mere discipleship; but those who were 
thus called were to give up all former employments 
which interfered with companionship with Jesus in 
His work. And it appears from St Mark’s history of 
the events of the Sabbath which followed the call 
of the four disciples, that even then our Lord took 
His disciples with Him on His missionary tours. 

St Matthew and St Mark agree in relating that it 
was the increase of the multitudes who thronged our 
Lord that made it necessary for Him to increase the 
number of His assistants. He had compassion on 
the multitudes because they were as sheep not having 
a shepherd; and He directed His disciples to pray the 
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Lord of the harvest, that he send forth labourers into his 
harvest (Matt. ix. 36-38). And no doubt St Luke was 
right (vi. 12) in understanding what St Mark records 
(iii. 13) of Jesus going up into the mountain before 
His choice of the Twelve, as indicating prayer offered 
by Himself before taking this new step. St Mark 
does not mention that it was for the purpose of 
prayer that our Lord retired from the company of 
His disciples; but he tells of this temporary solitude 
of His, so as to bring out more strongly the action 
of our Lord’s individual will in the choice of the 
rulers of His Church. He did not take those who 
happened to be in His company; He was apart from 
that company when He summoned to Him those 
whom he himself would (ods #Oedev avros), and they 
went away to him (cat amwmdOov Tpos avrov). Thus it 
would seem that it was not only the Apostles first 
chosen who had received each a separate individual 
call, but that also when He completed into twelve the 
number of these more intimate disciples, each of the 
new members received in like manner a separate call. 

St Mark separates by an interval (iii. 13; vi. 7) his 
account of two things which St Matthew has placed 
together, namely, the first choice of the Twelve, and 
the sending them forth in pairs to preach. We can 
have no hesitation in recognising the historical fitness 
of St Mark’s arrangement, in which he has been 
followed by St Luke (vi. 13; ix. 1). 

When we read St Mark’s account in connexion with 
the supplemental information given by St Matthew and 
St Luke, we are at no loss to understand what took 
place, viz., that after nightfall had relieved our Lord 
from the pressure of the crowds which thronged Him 
by day, He ascended the mountain for the purpose of 
prayer, possibly accompanied by two or three of His 
more intimate disciples; and that, in the morning, He 
summoned to Him the other disciples whom He was 
about to charge with this new commission. 

St Mark’s words, according to the most widely 
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circulated version, are (iii. 14), cal émoinoey dwdexa iva dow 
mer avTov, kat va adrocTeAAy avrous Kypuaoew, Kal ExeLv 
é€ovciav éxBadrew Ta dada. The first thing that calls 
for remark here is the use of the word ézoryoev, when we 
should rather have expected such a word as St Luke’s 
éxAe€auevos. The simplest explanation of St Mark’s form 
of expression is that it arises from his objection to use 
the chronologically inappropriate title apostles. There 
is no awkwardness in using woe for appointment 
to an office, if it be done with a double accusative. 
Thus no one would stumble at such a statement as, 
He made Peter an apostle, any more than we find 
difficulty in the statement (Acts ii. 36), God made Jesus 
whom ye crucified both Lord and Christ. And if the 
word apostle had at first borne the signification that was 
afterwards given it, the word make would have caused 
us no embarrassment; for the text in Mark might have 
run, Jesus made twelve of his disciples apostles. But at the 
period of time which St Mark is describing, even the 
Twelve themselves had not got that name. Mark is 
here telling of the first choice of the Twelve; and it 
was only at that later period, when their Master senz 
them forth to preach, that they earned the title of His 
envoys. Thus instead of describing the office to which 
they were appointed by a title, it became necessary to 
use a periphrasis, tva dow per avrov, kat va amooréAAy 
auTous Knpucoely. 

St Mark’s phraseology, however, has a parallel in 
the Septuagint translation of 1 Sam. xii. 6, /¢ zs the Lord 
that appointed Moses and Aaron, and that brought your 
Sathers up out of the land of Egypt. See Heb. iii. 2. 

Here we have to deal with a very notable various 
reading. In the parallel passage in which St Luke relates 
the selection of the Twelve (vi. 13), when he has told 
that out of His disciples our Lord chose twelve, he adds 
whom also he named apostles. That these words belong 
to the genuine text of Luke there can be no dispute ; 
they appear also in the text of St Mark’s account 
(iii. 14), according to Bx and their usual followers. 
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If I am right in thinking that St Luke, in writing 
his Gospel, made much use of St Mark’s, then we must 
attribute agreement between these two Gospels, not to 
blunders of copyists, but to the fact that the common 
words had their place already in the copy of Mark which 
St Luke used. 

What weighs much with me is that the presence of 
the clause is quite natural in Luke, but not so in Mark. 
When St Mark has told how our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter, he at once drops the use of the former 
name, by which he has uniformly called him before, 
and thenceforward calls him nothing but Peter. Here 
the statement that our Lord called the Twelve Hs 
apostles leads to nothing: St Mark never uses the word 
again save when it can be translated mzsszonartes. Yet 
it was not long before the fact that these Twelve had 
been admdcroAo, not of Jewish communities or of 
Christian churches (titles which others could bear), 
but of Christ Himself, gave them their chief claim to 
consideration ; and already when St Luke wrote, the 
name of Ajost/es for the rulers of the Church at Jerusalem 
had been fully established. In St Luke’s Gospel these 
rulers are sometimes called ¢he Twelve, sometimes the 
Apostles, but almost always when the former title is used 
we can believe that the Evangelist is using previous 
sources. In the book of the Acts they are called Afostles 
almost all through, and the word Afost/e seems to have 
quite lost its original meaning of mzsstonary; for if 
we gave the word that meaning the statement in the 
beginning of Acts viii. would sound oddly, that the 
effect of the persecution that arose on the death of 
Stephen was that the members of the Church of 
Jerusalem were scattered everywhere preaching the 
word, except the missionaries. 

In the case before us, we can say with tolerable 
certainty that the manuscripts which omit the clause 
preserve an older reading than those which exhibit it. 
For there is no conceivable reason why any transcriber 
who found the clause in his archetype should omit it ; 
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while, on the other hand, it is quite intelligible that 
one who wrote after Apostles had become the recognised 
designation of the rulers of the infant Church, should 
wish to note that this title had been given them by their 
Master when He sent them as His missionaries. We 
are only speaking of the comparative age of the two 
families of MSS., and are not concerned to deny that 
the introduction of the clause was very ancient, since 
it is found in Luke, whose Gospel is certainly earlier 
than the earliest date we can assign for the origin of 
the MS. which was the parent of Bx. When I say 
that the shorter form is the older, 1 am not concerned 
to define how much older, nor need I dispute with any 
one who may choose to defend the longer form, as 
enlarged by the Evangelist himself in a second edition. 
I think, if we set the two forms side by side, we must 
prefer the simpler as the original, and the other as a 
manipulation by, it may be, vzva voce additions. 


Kal érolnoev dddexa tva Gow per’ Kal érolycer 6b5exa [ods kal drroc- 
avrod kal Wa darooréd\y avrovs Kn- rédous dvéuacey] va Gow wer’ avrod 
ptocew kal &xew efouciar [Oeparrevety kal tya drrogré\Ay avroos Kknpiocey 
Tas vécous kal] éxBddrkew 7a dat- kal éxew éfovolay éxBddAdew Ta 
pore. Gatpdvia [kal érolnoev Tors dddexa]. 


In both cases I take the simpler forms to be the 
original, it being far easier to account for insertion than 
for omission. The Vulgate text corrects what seems 
a manifest omission by the Evangelist, who had said 
nothing about curing diseases, which was a work of 
our Lord’s own (Matt. iv. 23; Mark iii. 10), and was 
included in the commission which He gave to His 
envoys (Matt. x. 8; Luke ix. 2, 6). Without enquiring 
why St Mark should have omitted mention of it in this 
place, I think the silence of our oldest witness sufficient 
evidence that he did, but the omission was one which a 
subsequent editor would be strongly tempted to supply. 
In like manner there was a strong temptation to insert 
the clause, Whom also he named apostles, if it were only to 
justify St Mark’s own use of the word at the conclusion 
(Mark vi. 30); though there I consider that it should 
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be translated, And the envoys gather together unto Jesus ; 
and reported to him what they had done, and what they had 
taught. But when the periphrasis had been enlarged by 
the addition of this clause, it seemed necessary to catch 
up the thread of the narrative by the repetition of the 
words xal éroinoey dédexa, Which now becomes Tovs dadexa, 
the Twelve having been already mentioned. 
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MARK iil. 16-192. 


(Kal éré0nxev brvopa 
T@ Ziwwrr) Térpov, cat 
*TdxwBovrov rot LeBedaiov 
kal "Iwdvnv rov ddepdv 
rod’ laxdBou (kat éréOnxev 
avrois bvoua Boavnpyés, 8 
éorw Tilot Bpovrijs), Kat 
?Avdpéav xat Biurmov Kai 
Bapforouatov cal Maé- 
Oaioy kai Oupav kai 
"IdxwBov rov Tod’ AXgalov 
kat Oaddaiov cal Lipwra 
tov Kavavatoy xat lovday 
"Toxapsd, 6s kal mapé- 
SwKev avrdv. 


MATT. x. 2-4. 


Tdv 6€ dddexa drro- 
orékwy Ta évdpard 
éorw raira* mpiros 
Ziuwy 6 reyduevos 
Ilérpos xal’Avdpéas 6 
ddekpds aurod Kal 
*IdxwBos 6 rod ZeBe- 
dalov kal "Iwdvys 6 
ddedpds avrod, bider- 
tos kal Bapfodopaios, 
Owpads kal Maé@atos 
6 reddvys, *IdxwBos 6 
Tov ‘A@atov cal Oad- 
datos, Bluwy 6 Kav- 
avaios Kat *Iovdas 6 


LUKE vi. 14-16. 


Sluwva bv Kal dvdua- 
cev Ilérpov kat ’Avdpéay 
tov ddekpdy avroi xal 
"IdewBov cat Iwdvyv kal 
Pihurmov Kal BapGodo- 
patov cal Ma@@atov xal 
Owudy [xal] "ldxwBor 
*Adgalov cal Ziuwra tov 
kadovpevov Znrwrhv kal 
*Tovéav "laxwBov kai ’Tov- 
dav *Ioxapiwd 8s éyévero 
mpodérys. 


*Ioxapebryns 6 Kal 
Tapadods avrdr. 


I may notice in passing a slight awkwardness of 
expression in the terms in which St Mark introduces 
his list, for which the Evangelist himself rather than 
his transcribers seems to be responsible. It is such 
that a strict grammarian might maintain that Peter 
was not included in St Mark’s list of Apostles; for 
the accusative Ilérpov is made to do double duty. We 
want it to complete the sentence éréQyxev dvoua TO 
Xiuwre Tlérpoy ; and if we so employ it, it is absent from 
its place in the Apostolic list, Tlérpov, cat IaxwBov, «.7.A. 

So trifling a matter scarcely needs mention ; but it is 
more important to remark that we have in the Synoptic 
Gospels three lists of the Apostles; and though the 
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lists agree so closely that there is strong probability 
that they have all a common source—there is in fact 
agreement as to eleven of the names—yet St Luke 
mentions one, “Jovéav laxkwBou (/udas the son, or it may 
be the brother of James), whose name is not recorded by 
St Matthew or St Mark. 

In the ordinary course of things, where no counter- 
acting supernatural interference takes place, uncertainty 
creeps into the early history of any great institution. 
Newly enlisted workers who throw themselves heartily 
into the performance of the task assigned to them 
often have little curiosity to enquire into the antiquity 
of the details of the system which they find in actual 
operation. Every living organism is constantly receiv- 
ing developments; and in my own experience I have 
found that several details of practical working, the 
origin of which I myself remember, are accepted by 
the younger generation as of immemorial antiquity. 
I have often regretted that when I was myself a young 
man I had not the curiosity to enquire into the history 
of some of our existing usages, concerning which 
there were many then alive who could have informed 
me, but whose testimony is now lost. I suppose that 
if any one were now writing the history of one of our 
universities, and had to give a list of those who held 
the chief offices forty years ago, unless he had some- 
thing more than unwritten tradition to guide him, he 
would be likely to omit the names of several who did 
good work in their time, but whose personality had 
not been such as to impress itself strongly on their 
contemporaries, and he would perhaps include the 
names of two or three of the immediately following 
generation whose activity had made their names 
remembered. 

Now the rulers of the Church when St Luke wrote 
were not the same as those who received the original 
commission. We know for certain of one change—the 
substitution of Matthias for Judas Iscariot; and in 
the course of forty years there were probably other 
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changes. When St Luke wrote, the first place among 
the church rulers at Jerusalem belonged to James, the 
Lora’s brother; but the best critics are agreed that he 
could not have been one of the original Twelve, for 
both St Mark and St John give us to understand that 
at the time of the appointment of the Twelve our 
Lord’s brethren did not believe on Him, Nay, very 
respectable tradition asserts that it was only after our 
Lord’s resurrection that an appearance to James brought 
him to full and complete faith, Yet we know from 
1 Cor. ix. 5 that in the early days of the Church our 
Lord’s brethren took an active part in preaching His 
Gospel. Other changes must have occurred during the 
interval between the appointment of the Twelve and the 
first publication of the Gospels, so that if the Evangelists 
had been dependent on their own enquiries for a list 
of the original Twelve, there would be likely to have 
been much variation between their accounts. The fact, 
however, is that they agree as to all the names but one. 
This agreement makes it reasonable to believe that all 
used a common document, while the one disagreement 
shews that they did not use it slavishly, but supple- 
mented it with independent information. 

Let us compare now St Matthew’s list with St Mark’s. 
We shall find in other cases indications that St Matthew 
used St Mark’s Gospel, though in possession of an 
earlier source of information. And as I have noted an 
indication that St Mark’s list of the Apostles was added 
as an afterthought to what he had derived from his 
principal earlier source, it is natural to conclude that 
the list of the Apostles was borrowed by St Matthew 
from Mark. Yet, on examination, it seems to me more 
likely that both Evangelists were indebted to a common 
authority. We are at once struck by the difference, 
that in St Matthew’s list the Apostles are arranged in 
couples, but not so in Mark. We are told that our 
Lord sent out these missionaries two by two. St Luke 
tells the same of the Seventy (x. 1); and in the 
Clementines Peter is represented as sending out his 
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disciples in pairs in like manner. In the Acts too, 
when Paul and Barnabas can no longer travel together 
on a missionary tour, each seeks a new assistant, as 
if a preacher without a companion were impossible ; 
and thenceforward we read of Paul and Silas, while 
Barnabas joins Mark with himself. Thus it is natural 
enough that the earliest list should exhibit a trace of 
this pairing. If this had been so in the list which 
St Mark had received, we can still see reason why 
this Evangelist might use a different arrangement ; for 
he begins by telling how our Lord gave Simon the 
surname of Peter; and then it is appropriate to add 
that He gave the sons of Zebedee the name Boanerges. 
Thus Andrew comes to be separated from Peter, and 
the arrangement in pairs is abandoned. 

Both lists begin with Peter, but St Matthew 
expressly says mpwros Zivwv. There is no room for 
doubt that in our Lord’s lifetime Peter took the leading 
part among the Twelve; and, contrary to what we 
might have been led to expect by the tradition that 
Mark had been Peter’s interpreter, we find in the First 
Gospel anecdotes honourable to Peter, which St Mark 
does not record. St Mark’s arrangement of the names 
gives prominence to the fact that besides Peter there 
were two other disciples, James and John, whom our 
Lord had distinguished with special favour. On the 
whole then I am inclined to believe that the list of 
the Apostles which Matthew gives preserves the more 
ancient tradition, and that the arrangement in Mark 
which exhibits a triplicity of leading Apostles is that 
Evangelist’s own. It does not seem likely that if the 
list which reached St Matthew had been a mere catalogue 
of separate names he would have undertaken to give the 
original couplings, unless he had some early tradition 
to guide him. 

I come now to the only name about which the 
tradition is indistinct. It appears in the latest form that 
the Apostolic list assumed as Lebbeus, whose surname 
was Thaddeus (Matt. x. 3, Text. Rec.). This form, 
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however, we may disregard, as an attempt to reconcile 
two earlier conflicting accounts, one of which gave the 
name as Thaddeus and the other as Lebbeus. Of 
the MSS. which have reached us, the two oldest give the 
name as Thaddeus. But the authority for the form 
Lebbeus is also very ancient. It was accepted by 
Origen as the true reading of Matthew, and we may 
assume was so read by him in his MSS. of the Gospel 
(Pref. Comm. in Ep. ad Romanos). Consequently, 
the decision made by Tischendorf was that Ledbeus 
was the true reading of Matthew, and Thaddeus that of 
Mark. There is no doubt that in both Gospels the 
reading Lebb@us had very early and wide circulation 
in the class of MSS. commonly now classified as 
Western. But I find little reason for making much 
distinction between the evidence in the case of Matthew 
and of Mark. All that the testimony of Origen gives 
us a right to believe is that the reading Lebdeus was 
found in copies of St Matthew’s Gospel before the end 
of the second century. But if we were to make any 
distinction between the two Gospels it is rather in Mark 
than in Matthew that we should expect to find the read- 
ing Lebdeus; for 1 can find no account of the origin of 
the variation so plausible as the suggestion that it arose 
out of an attempt to include in the list of the Apostles 
the Levi whom St Mark alone records as having received 
a summons from our Lord to follow Him identical with 
that addressed to Peter and Andrew, James and John. 
The Hebrew name Levi was Grecised into the form 
AeBijs by Heracleon, who is chiefly known to us by 
large extracts from his comments on St John’s Gospel 
preserved by Origen, and who therefore may be referred 
to the second century, the only room for controversy 
being how much earlier than Origen he lived. I 
suspect that the form Ae@Gaios retains the termination 
of Oaddaios, when some ingenious editor thought of 
altering the first four letters. It is quite possible that 
the alteration was made simultaneously in both Gospels, 
and therefore I do not feel myself entitled to build any- 
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thing on the preference which has been given to the 
testimony for the reading Ae@Gaios in St Matthew’s 
Gospel. One thing I think we may conclude, viz., 
that at the time the name Lebbzus was introduced 
into the list the memory of the real Thaddzus must 
have been lost, and he had probably been some time 
dead. 

There is, however, a Thaddzus of whom Eusebius, 
in the first book of his Ecclesiastical history, c. 13, gives 
an account, said to have been derived from the archives 
of the church of Edessa, who was said to have first 
planted the Gospel in that part of Mesopotamia. His 
name appears in extant Syriac documents as Addai; 
and possibly it was Eusebius who first gave it the form 
Thaddeus; but in any case this Thaddeus has no 
claim to a place in the Apostolic list; for the Syrian 
tradition only counts him as one of the Seventy. It was 
a different Apostle who was venerated for his share in 
the foundation of the early Syrian Church, namely 
Thomas, whose proper name is said to have been Judas ; 
for, as the readers of the Fourth Gospel know, the word 
Thomas signifies no more than ¢wzz. Thus we are not 
given any clue to the appearance of the name Thaddzus 
in the lists of Matthew and Mark. Thomas, in the earlier 
lists, is not coupled with any Apostle but Matthew, and 
the Judas in St Luke’s list stands by himself. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that when we 
find a Thaddzus in St Mark’s list of the Apostles, 
replaced by a Judas in St Luke’s, the legend should 
bring the names of Thaddzeus and Judas into connexion 
with each other. We may safely conclude that when 
St Luke made his list of the Apostles one whom he 
designates as "Iovdas "IaxwBov was either then bearing 
rule in the Church at Jerusalem, or had done so within 
existing memory, and had made such an impression as 
to have been counted as one who must have been among 
the original Twelve. It may also be inferred that usage 
had then ceased to connect the name Thaddzus with 
one of these Twelve, though no doubt we need not deny 
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that the name might have been found among the second 
generation of Christians. 

I may note in passing the curiously parenthetic way 
in which St Luke brings in his list of the Apostles, in 
the middle of a very long sentence, He called his dtsczples, 
and having chosen twelve from them, whom also he named 
apostles, Simon whom he also called Peter, etc. and having 
come down with them, stood on a level spot. 


THE SEVENTY 


I dare say there are some of my readers who would 
not violently disapprove of my opinion that there are 
one or two of the original Twelve about whose names 
we cannot be quite certain, and that the existence of 
such uncertainty is no disparagement to our Evangelic 
record. Yet I fear many of those same persons would 
be shocked at any doubt being cast on the complete 
accuracy of St Luke’s account of the appointment of 
the Seventy. 

Of course if we adopt the older view of inspiration, 
according to which everything that St Luke relates 
must have taken place exactly as he relates it, such an 
enquiry as to his sources as I have engaged in is idle, 
if not reprehensible ; and we cannot draw any difference 
between the certainty of the evidence for one of his 
statements and for another ; all are alike beyond doubt 
and question. But in statements resting on human 
evidence there is room for great diversity between the 
certainty with which we can accept one, and that with 
which we can hold another; and I cannot but feel that 
we can be very much more certain that our Lord chose 
twelve, whom He afterwards called Apostles, than that 
He afterwards chose other seventy also. 

If every statement made by any one of the four 
Evangelists is absolutely beyond question, it is im- 
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material by how many of them any fact is attested ; 
but otherwise it makes an important difference that the 
choice of the Twelve is related by all, and that of the 
Seventy only by St Luke, that he gives no account of 
the occasion or circumstances under which the call was 
given, that he does not name any of those who received 
it, and that, when he has to record the charge given 
them, he does nothing but repeat the charge given on 
sending out the Twelve. In St Luke’s later history it is 
not mentioned concerning any one that he had been 
one of the Seventy ; and when at a later period attempts 
were made to form a list of them, these lists inspire no 
confidence, being apparently formed by raking together 
all the names of early Christians which any tradition, 
however faint, had preserved, and then completing the 
number by invention. 

And yet I do not doubt that our Lord from time to 
time commissioned other missionaries besides the Twelve 
to preach for Him. What seems to me less certain is 
that their number was exactly seventy, or that they were 
allsent at one time. St Luke’s narrative gives me the 
impression that he had taken pains to complete previous 
accounts by personal enquiry: he is able to add the 
name of Judas to those given in former lists, and gives 
an explanation of the name Kavavatoy which we may 
well accept. I can easily believe that when he set him- 
self to enquire the names of the original Twelve, he 
found some who had no pretensions to be included in 
that list, yet who could truly tell him that they had been 
commissioned by our Lord to preach for Him, and whose 
account of the charge they had received from Him did 
not essentially differ from the instruction given by our 
Lord to the Twelve, when He sent them out. Such 
persons probably were the Matthias and the Joseph 
Barsabas mentioned in the first chapter of the Acts; 
and Philip, one of the Seven, to whom the title Apostle 
has been often given; and there may well have been 
other such. It would be a natural explanation of the 
existence of these supplemental missionaries, that our 
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Lord had, after the example of Moses (Exod. xxiv. 1; 
Numbers xi. 16), appointed Seventy elders in a sub- 
ordinate capacity to the Twelve. If St Luke accepted 
this solution too easily we should no longer be able to 
claim for him infallibility, but we need lose no faith in 
him as a diligent and faithful historian. 





CHARGES MADE BY OUR LORD'S ENEMIES 


MARK ili. 19d, 20, 21. 

Kat épxerac els ofkov' xal ouvépyerat madw [6] dxXos, 
Bore uh StvacOa avrovs unde aprov dayeiv. Kal d&xov- 
cavres ol map’ avrob é£f\Oov kparijoa avrdv, Edeyov yap 
Ore é€orn. 

St Mark’s Gospel gives us a more lively picture 
than do the other Gospels of the growing hostility 
of the ruling classes to our Lord, which reached its 
height at the epoch which now comes under considera- 
tion. We have read how the rage of the Pharisaic 
party against Him led them to seek the help of 
Herod’s adherents, whence our Lord’s life or liberty 
was so seriously threatened that He could no longer 
make Capernaum His headquarters. And now we 
are told that even His own relatives were carried 
away by the prevailing opinion that He was out of 
His mind, and ought to be put under restraint. 

St Mark’s narrative here has the aspect of having 
suffered a dislocation of order; yet further considera- 
tion leads us to believe that we have here a proof 
of the fidelity with which St Mark reproduces the 
information given him, even as respects the order of 
narration. The difficulty is that after we have been 
told how our Lord was so endangered by the hostility 
which encountered Him in Capernaum that He was 
forced to retire towards the upper end of the lake, 
yet now we find Him again teaching in a house in 
Capernaum, probably the same as that in which He 
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had healed the paralytic man; for it is natural to 
connect the épxera: eis oikov of this section with 
yxovcOn drt év oikw éoriy (ii. 1). He is still in the 
house when His mother and His brethren are unable 
to get admission to Him on account of the crowd; 
and it is not until the next chapter (iv.) that we have 
the formal narrative of what had been described in a 
general way before, of His teaching from a boat on 
the lake. 

The explanation I take to be is that the difficulty 
arises from the fact that the chronological order of 
events was not the same as that of their logical 
sequence. It was necessary that the Evangelist should 
tell how the rage of the Pharisaic party was stirred 
up by their failure to find evidence that Jesus had 
broken the Mosaic Law, and that they then made 
plots with the Herodians against His life. But it 
is natural to believe that some interval took place 
between the making of these plots, and the danger 
to our Lord becoming so known to His disciples as 
to induce them to provide that a boat should wait on 
Him. Much, then, of what is related in the earlier 
part of the chapter seems to have been told by way 
of anticipation, and the events related in the latter 
part of chapter iii. to have preceded our Lord’s change 
of headquarters. 

To the Christian reader it is shocking that any 
one should be able to suppose that our Lord was out 
of His mind; yet if we consider the circumstances, 
we perceive that the idea was one most likely to 
occur, as it often has done since, when followers of 
His, who were afterwards venerated as saints, had 
judgments passed on them by sensible men of the 
world. It is in itself perfectly credible that our Lord 
should have made the impression commonly produced 
by one who steps completely out of the beaten track. 
Here was a young man who, instead of working at 
his trade in the ordinary way, went about preaching 
without authority, giving himself up to such work 
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so completely, that he scarcely left himself time to 
take food, always surrounded by a mob of enthusiastic 
followers, some of whom may possibly have conducted 
themselves in such a way as to give no favourable idea 
of the sanity of their leader. Should we be surprised 
if in such a case the verdict of the upper classes was, 
This seems to be a pious, well-meaning man, but 
evidently somewhat touched in his head. His friends 
ought not to permit him to go about as he does; 
they ought to put some check on his doings? We 
must not think harshly of our Lord’s brethren if they 
could not help being affected by an opinion which 
was becoming current, and was doubtless expressed 
to them by different persons in reproaches for their 
remissness. It is not astonishing if it is only through 
St Mark’s Gospel we hear that our Lord’s family were 
seriously affected by an opinion as repugnant to the 
feelings of His disciples when St Matthew or St Luke 
wrote, as it is to our own. But St John, who, we 
have reason to believe, was acquainted with the 
Second Gospel, confirms St Mark’s representation by 
his statements (vii. 5) that the brethren of Jesus did 
not believe on Him, and (x. 20) that there were those 
who said that He was mad, or, as the more hostile 
expressed it, that He had a devil (see also John vii. 20; 
viii. 48, 52). 

It may be doubted concerning these two forms of 
expression, whether that which in our ears is the more 
offensive really meant much more than the other, in 
the ears of the people of that day. Controversies 
concerning the reality of demoniac possession lie in a 
region outside the province of him whose business is 
to register physical phenomena; for these phenomena 
may be the same, whether the cause of the bodily dis- 
turbance comes from within or from without; and it is 
very possible that diseases which a modern observer 
would describe as cases of mania or epilepsy would 
be regarded by a Jew of our Lord’s time as indicating 
possession by a demon. In like manner, the assist- 
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ance of a demon was suspected if any one exhibited 
unusual energy and activity. We have no right to 
pronounce such an hypothesis as in itself foolish or 
absurd ; for it is an attempt to explain phenomena for 
which a philosopher of the present day can give no 
more satisfactory account. 

The process of suggestion of thoughts goes on in- 
dependently of our wills. Brilliant ideas occur to one 
man which will not suggest themselves to another, 
however much he may desire it. And when they 
come, they often flash on the mind unexpectedly and 
unaccountably. We may say that the difference in 
this respect between one man and another results from 
some difference in the constitution of their brains; but 
why there should be any connexion between thoughts 
and motions of the brain is a mystery. The har- 
monious duality between the material and the spiritual 
is, for the present, an ultimate fact. Granted that the 
most clear-sighted observer of a philosopher engaged 
in the deepest speculations could discern no physical 
fact but certain minute vibrations of the particles of 
his body, or perhaps a certain eddy in the ether, the 
hypothesis that he had a mind may be as gratuitous 
an assumption as that new thoughts are caused by 
the action of some invisible beings; and if they are, 
does it make much difference whether we call these 
beings microbes or demons? 





THE CHARGE OF CASTING OUT DEVILS 
BY BEELZEBUB 


MARK iii, 22-26. Matt. xii. 22-28, LUKE xi. 14-20. 
. MATT. ix. 32-34. 


The Jewish theory of demoniac possession was 
turned to ingenious account by the scribes who came 
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down from Jerusalem, probably commissioned by the 
authorities there to report on the proceedings of the 
Galilean prophet. They saw their way to damage His 
reputation in the very point where He had gained the 
highest celebrity. What seems more than anything 
else to have caught the imagination of the populace was 
the calm courage with which He would approach raging 
maniacs (whom others dared not go near, until they had 
been secured by bonds), and by mere words of command 
obtain immediate obedience, and restore the sufferers to 
their right mind. The explanation these scribes offered 
was that Jesus owed His power to being Himself a 
demoniac, nay, a worse demoniac than the rest, being 
possessed by the king of all the demons. Thus the 
demons who bore witness that He was the Son of God 
must be regarded as His accomplices. It is evident that 
any one who accepted such a theory became inaccessible 
to any proof of our Lord’s heavenly Sonship ; for every 
evidence He gave of His divine power was only regarded 
as demonstration of the Satanic influence under which 
He acted. We can see at once the peculiar malignity 
of this blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as 
it tended to make recovery from it impossible. The 
same lesson is taught in Heb. vi. 4-6. 

St Mark gives no explanation why the question, By 
what power our Lord cast out demons, should have been 
raised at this particular time. But both St Matthew 
(ix. 32-34; xii. 22-24) and St Luke (xi. 14, 15) connect 
the charge of casting out demons by Beelzebub with 
one particular miracle—namely, the casting of a demon 
out of a dumb man, whose dumbness, however, did not 
proceed from disease of the organs of speech, but from 
mental disturbance, so that when he was restored to his 
right mind, he was able to speak. This case, however, 
seems to have been of a kind which we shall have 
occasion to discuss more fully afterwards. 

It is to be noted that it-does not appear from any of 
the accounts that the suggestion of the influence of 
Beelzebub was made in our Lord’s hearing ; and when 
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we come to think of it, we see that it is more likely that 
this should be said of Him rather than zo Him. We 
can safely ascribe to Q a point in which the reports 
of St Matthew and St Luke agree, viz., that it was 
not from anything said to Him by opponents, but 
from independent knowledge that our Lord was 
acquainted with the Pharisees’ explanation of His 
power over demons: St Matthew says (xii. 25) efdws 
Tas evOuujoes a’rav, St Luke (xi. 17) has efdws adrav 
va Stavojpara. 

St Mark, who tells the story more fully than had 
been done in Q, would rather convey the impression 
that our Lord’s disciples reported to Him what they 
had heard said. St Mark’s impersonal é\eyoy rather 
suggests that this, which soon became a commonplace 
with our Lord’s opponents, had been repeated to the 
disciples by more than one person. But what is most 
interesting is our Lord’s conduct when He knew of this 
malicious invention: He grappled with it at once; He 
sent for those who had circulated it, and pointed out its 
unreasonableness. 

We may conclude that St Mark and Q are speaking 
of the same incident; for they both refer it to the same 
period of our Lord’s ministry. In the course of St 
Mark’s narrative it comes after our Lord’s selection of 
the Twelve (iii. 16), and before His sending them out in 
pairs to work at a distance from Him (vi. 7). St Matthew 
also places it before this mission, for he represents our 
Lord as referring to this calumny in His charge to the 
Apostles when He was sending them out (x. 25): Jf 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
move shall they call them of his household ! 

It is important to remark that we have here the 
occurrence of what may be called the Q phenomenon, 
that is to say, agreement between St Matthew and St 
Luke in things which they could not have learnt from 
Mark. The agreement is not only in the substance 
of what is related, but extends to identity of verbal 
expression. 
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Matt. xii. 27, 28. LUKE xi. 19, 20. 

Kal el éyw dv BeefeBovr exBdddkw 7a darudvia, ol vlot 
bydy év rly éxBdddovow ; bid rofro atrol xpiral ecovrac 
duay. el 8& &v rvevtuare Oeod éyw éxBddAw Ta Satudvia, 
dpa Epdacev ep’ imas H Bacidrela Tod Oeod. 

These words are identical in the two Gospels, save 
that instead of & avevuat: Ocov, Luke has ey daxriAw 
Oeov, itself an Old Testament phrase (Exod. viii. 19). 
The words that occur here are not so common that 
casual agreement is conceivable. We are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that not only did the Evangelists 
use a common source, but that if that source had been 
originally Aramaic, there must have been a current 
Greek translation of it. I think that in this case there 
is evidence both that St Mark here used Q, and also 
that the other two Evangelists were acquainted, not only 
with Q, but also with St Mark’s account. And I believe 
that in order to fully understand the history we must 
combine all the accounts. 

I see nothing to forbid our supposing that the 
disciples were allowed to exercise their authority over 
demons before they had been sent away ; and it is thus 
I understand His argument, /f J by Beelzebub cast out 
demons, by whom do your sons cast them out? The whole 
of the Pharisaic explanation turned on the supposition 
that the demon who possessed our Lord was superior 
in authority to the evil spirits who possessed others. 
But this was a prerogative which was not transferable. 
If He was possessed by Beelzebub, by whom were His 
Apostles and the ordinary Jewish exorcists possessed ? 

But we must not omit to mention that we have here 
a duplicate in Matthew, the story which is fully told 
(xii. 22, etc.) having been briefly mentioned (ix. 32). 
There are cases where I am disposed to believe that 
St Matthew has added an account derived from Mark 
to a less full relation of the same incident which had 
been given in Q. Inthe present case I account for the 
duplicate by regarding the short section in chapter ix. 
as an after-thought of the Evangelist, added in order 
to give an explanation of the saying Jf they have called 
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the master of the house Beelzebub; for it would evidently 
be a fault in composition, if one who read this saying 
in the tenth chapter got no explanation of it until the 
twelfth. 

It must be mentioned here that Hort was much 
disposed to reject as what he calls ‘‘a Western non- 
interpolation” the last verse (34) in that short section 
of Matt. ix., of de Papiraioe édeyov, Ev te apxovTe Tay 
Satmoviwy éxBadrre Ta Sauona. The evidence for rejection 
is extremely slender, being merely that it is not found 
in three Western MSS., while all the best authorities 
are opposed to the omission. I must own that the 
verse bears very much the appearance of an insertion 
suggested by Mark. The words By the prince of the 
demons he casteth out demons are Mark’s words, and édeyov 
also is Marcan. St Matthew (xii. 24) and St Luke 
(xi. 15) introduce the same accusation with efzoy or eizrav. 
On the other hand, admitting that there was a use of 
Mark, the question remains whether this use was made 
by St Matthew himself or by his copyists. But having 
convinced myself on other grounds that St Matthew did 
know St Mark’s Gospel, I must admit the former solution 
to be possible, and I consider that the disputed verse 
shows clear traces of St Matthew’s hand. It states that 
the suggestion that our Lord gained His power from 
Beelzebub was made éy the Pharisees. So St Matthew 
has it (xii. 24); but the Pharisees are not named in this 
connexion either by St Mark or St Luke. It may seem 
paradoxical, but it is the Marcan character of Matt. ix. 34, 
which makes me think that verse more likely to come 
from St Matthew himself than from his copyists. A 
scribe who knew no Gospel but St Matthew’s might 
be tempted to add to the story briefly told in chapter ix. 
a trait which he found in the fuller narrative of chapter 
xii.; but in that chapter he could not find Mark’s 
phrases. St Mark does not use the word Beelzebudb 
which occurs twice in the two verses common to 
Matthew and Luke (Matt. xii. 27, 28; Luke xi. 19, 
20), but absent from Mark. But both St Matthew and 

fe) 
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St Luke agree with St Mark in using the word Satan 
in our Lord’s reply, Jf Satan cast out Satan. 
After these verses follows in all the Gospels 


MAREK iii. 27. 

"ANN’ od Sdvarar ovdels 
els Thy olxlay rod loxvupot 
elcehOuv Tra oKety avrod 
Staprdcas day wh mparov 
rov loxupdr Shon, Kal rére 
thy olklay avrod édtap- 
Tore, 


MATT. xii. 29. 


“H més ddvaral ris 
eloehOety els rhv olxlay 
To0 laxupod Kal rd oKxedn 
airot dprdca, diy wh 
tparov Shon Tov loxupdy ; 
kal rére rhy olxlay abrod 
dtapraces 


LUKE xi. 21, 22. 


"Orav 6 loxupds Kadw- 
mrcpévos gpuddooy Thy 
éavrod atAnv, ev elpivy 
éoriy ra brapxovra atrod* 
éwdv &é loxupérepos abrot 
érenOcy vixnoy abrdov, Thy 
mavorAlay abrov atpe é¢’ 


7 érerrol0e kal ra oxida 
abrod diadldwow, 


The connexion here is obvious enough: ‘‘ You are 
not to adopt the absurd conclusion that my casting 
out devils is a sign that Satan’s kingdom is divided in 
itself, you ought rather to perceive that it means that 
a stronger than Satan has come upon him and is spoil- 
ing his goods.” We are reminded of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion, when He refused to accept anything from Satan 
except on the terms of conquest. 

After this verse St Matthew (xii. 30) and St Luke 
(xi. 23) have another not found in Mark, 6 uy dv mer 
€uou kat euou eoriv, Kat O mn cuvaywv per emov cKop7ibel. 
This is part of the evidence that St Mark is here abridg- 
ing Q. Next follow in Matthew and Mark the saying 
about the peculiar malignity of the sin against the Holy 


Ghost. 


MAREK iii, 28-30. 

"Aut byw tyuiy bre 
wavra abeOjoera Tots 
vlois Tay dvOpmrwv, Ta 
apapripara Katal Brac- 
onula boa éav Bracdy- 
phowow? bs & ay Bdac- 
gnujon els To rvebpa 7d 
dyov, ovx eye apecw 
els rov aiwva, GANG evoxds 
cor alwvlov duaprhuaros. 
St Areyor, Ilvedua dnd- 
Oaprov exer, 


But it has to 


MatTT. xii. 31, 32. 

Aca rotro déyw duir, 
waco dmapria Kal Brac- 
gnula apedjoerar ois 
dvOpwros, 7 dé Too mvev- 
wares § Bracpnula  ovbK 
adeOjoerat, Kai 8s édv 
elrn ASyov Kara Too viod 
Tod avOpwrov, ddeOjoerat 
avrp’ ds 3’ ay ely xara 
Too mvevparos Too a-ylou, 
ovK apeOjoerat alr@ ore 
év rotrw Te alave obre év 
T@ péddovre, 


LUKE xii. Lo. 


Kai mis 8s épet Adyor 
els rév vidv rod dvOpwrov, 
adcOjcera aire’ Te de 
els TO &ytov mrveiua Bdac- 
gnujcavre ob adedijoe- 
Ta, 


be remarked that St Luke separates 
this saying from the context in which St Matthew 
and St Mark have given it, and places it together 
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with another saying of our Lord’s, its connexion with 
which is obvious. The best explanation is that this 
verse had been given as an isolated saying in Q, and 
had been placed in its true connexion by St Mark, 
which would account for his adding, Because they said, 
He hath an unclean spirit. We could thus understand 
St Matthew’s adopting St Mark’s arrangement ; but it 
is less easy to see why St Luke should not have done 
so also, supposing he had read this verse of Mark. 
There is no doubt that St Luke, in the composition 
of his Gospel, not only employed the source Q, but 
included also a good deal of what may be called the 
Petrine tradition. The questions remain for discussion, 
Was it through St Mark’s Gospel that St Luke knew 
the Petrine tradition, or had it been preserved in an 
independent form used alike by St Mark and St Luke? 
And again, supposing that St Luke knew St Mark’s 
Gospel, did he know it in the form of a written book, or 
only through oral recitations, which may have been 
fragmentary and interrupted? If St Luke’s close 
adherence to St Mark’s order in the earlier part of his 
Gospel inclines us to believe that St Luke read our 
Second Gospel, this notable deviation from St Mark’s 
order must be remarked as a fact counting on the 
other side. Yet it is not one which demonstrates 
ignorance of Mark; for when a writer is using two 
sources, we cannot always pretend to explain the reason 
for the deviation, if he sometimes follows the order of 
one, sometimes that of the other. St Luke is here 
using Q, and he might not have had at the moment 
in his mind St Mark’s note of the occasion on which 
our Lord’s words had been used; a note, however, for 
which we must be thankful, since it better enables us 
to understand to what kind of offences our Lord’s words 
apply. In this case I myself am disposed to explain 
the difference of order between the two Evangelists by 
the difference of the objects which each had mainly in 
view : St Mark’s appears to have been chiefly historical. 
It seems to me that St Luke desired to give our Lord’s 
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words a wider application than to the blasphemies 
uttered in His lifetime, and to extend them to those 
directed after His death against the Holy Ghost (see 
p. 298), and not merely to what we now regard as 
the ordinary manifestations of His influence, but even 
to those which we count extraordinary or miraculous. 
After the verses about the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, St Matthew adds five verses (xii. 33-37), 
not found in this connexion in Mark or Luke. One of 
these verses is found in St Matthew’s report of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and three of them in the report 
in Luke vi., of the same or a kindred discourse. The 
question is whether these five verses were found in this 
place in Q, or whether St Matthew has chosen to insert 
here words only known to him as having been at some 
‘time spoken by our Lord. Now lay no stress on the 
omission of the verses either by St Mark, who habitually 
abridges Q, or by St Luke, who is evidently abridging 
in this place, for he compresses into one discourse our 
Lord’s answer to the suggestion of demoniac influence, 
and His reply when asked to exhibit a sign from heaven. 
There is nothing that forbids us to believe that our 
Lord on two different occasions used the saying that 
an evil fruit comes from an evil tree; and in both 
the places where they are reported, the words fall in 
completely with the context. When our Lord bids His 
disciples to beware of false prophets, He might be expected 
to give some rule for distinguishing the false from the 
true, and accordingly He gives the rule By thecr fruits 
ye shall know them. In the present case, the section is 
equally in its place. What Jesus had said about the 
deadly effect of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
suggests the enquiry, Can the speaking of any words 
have consequences so fatal? So He then points out 
that the evil words are not the disease, but the symptom. 
Evil words are but the indication and the expression of 
evil thoughts. There is no injustice then in judging 
a man by his words. In the place in which St Luke 
gives the same saying (Luke vi. 43-45) the connexion 
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with what precedes is by no means so clear; and it is 
more easy to believe that the Third Evangelist has here 
joined together sayings which he found without any 
record of the occasion on which each was spoken. 
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We have here a difference of arrangement between 
Matthew and Mark. St Matthew here has two sections 
which need separate comment, viz., the demand of a 
sign from heaven, and the section about the relapsed 
demoniac, which are also used by St Luke in such a 
way as to give us reason to think that they stood in this 
order in Q. St Mark has something corresponding to 
the first section in a later place. The second he omits 
altogether, and now passes at once to the section, also 
found in Q, concerning our Lord’s repulse of an interview 
sought by His mother and His brethren. I here follow 
St Mark’s order, because I consider that that Evangelist 
designedly placed it in close connexion with his history 
of the attempts of the ruling party at Capernaum to 
silence the new teacher. 


MARE iii. 31-35. 

Kat épxovrae 4 pirnp 
avrod kat ol ddeAgol atrod 
kal &w orijxovres dméo- 
retkay mpos avrov Kadoiv- 
tes atrév. Kal éxd@nro 
mept avrév d&ydos, Kai dé- 
yourw abr@, "lio h unrnp 
gov Kal of ddedpol cov éfw 
fnrotoly oe. Kat droxpi- 
Oeis avrots Aéyer, Tis €orw 
7 MaTnp pov kal ol ddedpol ; 
Kal meptBrepduevos Tos 
mepl avrov Kixiw KaOnué- 
vous Adyet, “Ide 4 wirnp 
pov kal of ddeAgol pov. 
8s dv moujon 7d 0€Anua Tod 
Geob, ofros ddekg@dés pov 


kal ddedph Kal pojrnp 
éoriv, 


MATT. xii. 46-50. 


"Ere avrod Aadovvros 
trois bxAos ldod 7H pmarnp 
kat ol ddeX¢ol avrod iory- 
kewav téw fnrodyres aire 
adjjoat. 6 dé dmroxpiGels 
clmev Te A€yorTt abr, 
Tis éorw 4 warnp wou, Kal 
tives elalv of ddedAol pov; 
kal éxrelvas ri xelpa 
[adrod] éri rods padyras 
avroo elrev, lé0d 4 unrnp 
pov kal of ddeddol pov’ 
doris yap dv rojoy rd 
6é\nua Tod TaTpdés mou Tod 
év ovpavois, auvrés pov 
adedpds Kal adek~h kai 
bLarnp éoriv, 


LUKE viii. 19-21. 

Tlapeyévero dé mpds at- 
Tov } wATHp Kal ol ddeAqol 
avrot, kal ovx 7duvayro 
owruxew avrg Sia Tov 
bxAov. darnyyéAn 6é av- 
T@, ‘H pajrnp cov Kal of 
ddehpol cov éorjxacw tw 
ldetv Oédovrés oe. GO GE 
doxpiOeis elev mpds av- 
rovs, Myryp mov kal dded- 
gol ov obrol elow ol roy 
Abyor Tod Ae0d dxovorvres 
Kal movodvres, 
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On comparing these accounts we are struck by the 
comparative brevity of St Luke’s version. We could 
draw no inference from it as to the circumstances of 
time or place in which this incident occurred. St 
Matthew and St Mark give substantially the same 
impression as to the period of our Lord’s life to which 
it is to be referred. St Luke gives it an earlier place 
than he does to other sayings which St Matthew and 
St Mark refer to the same occasion. St Luke’s authority 
would seem then to have told the story as an isolated 
anecdote ; St Matthew and St Mark, as I have said, 
are in sufficient agreement as to the time, but St Mark 
gives a different impression as tothe place. St Matthew 
has related it in connexion with an account of the heal- 
ing of a demoniac, and with the reply made by our 
Lord to the cavils of those who attributed His power 
to an evil source. 

We should imagine, from both Matthew and Luke, 
the scene to be a street, or some other public place, and 
that the crowd which impeded the approach of the 
mother and brethren of Jesus consisted of persons who 
had witnessed the miracle, or who had drawn near to 
hear the discussion to which it gave rise. But it is plain 
from Mark that the incident we are now considering 
took place in a house. Our Lord’s mother and His 
brethren are not, as we might have imagined, standing 
on the outside of a crowd of listeners, and vainly 
endeavouring to come closer in order better to receive 
His instructions. In that case we may well believe that 
room would have been made for them. But they are 
standing owts¢de, and instead of asking for admission, 
they send in a message desiring Him to come oz to 
them. The word éfw is also attested by Matthew 
and Luke. It is not that some one comes in to tell 
that our Lord’s relatives are outside; but they send 
in a message which is passed up by one to another of 
His hearers. 

We must further observe that the house in which our 
Lord taught was not that inhabited by His brethren. 
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St Mark tells (iii. 21) that when His relatives heard that 
He was so beset by His auditors that He had scarcely 
time to take food, they went out to lay hold on Him. We 
need not suppose that their intention was unfriendly ; it 
would have been most natural that they should wish 
Him, even for His own health’s sake, to discontinue 
His unusual labours, and return to the habits of ordinary 
life. Weare not to understand Mark iii. 21 as stating 
that it was our Lord’s relatives who said He zs beside 
himself ; for the impersonal é\eyov may often be translated 
by the passive, /¢ was said. But it was not only said, 
but believed by a great many, and in all probability 
His relatives were censured for their remissness in not 
putting Him under some kind of restraint. Surely it 
would indicate no want of affection in a mother, if, 
influenced by the opinion of those about her, and pain- 
fully solicitous for her Son’s health, she sought an 
opportunity for maternal expostulation with Him. 

Reading St Mark’s account as a whole, we find no 
reason to think that our Lord’s answer proceeded either 
from coolness of affection, or, as some would have it, 
from an intention to discourage by anticipation excessive 
worship of His mother. When we observe that our 
Lord’s relatives, instead of wishing to come zz and profit 
by His teaching, wanted Him to discontinue His teach- 
ing and come out to them, we see at once that if He was 
to continue His work it was necessary for Him to assert 
His freedom from the restraints of earthly relationships. 

Though St Luke, as I have said, does not, in this 
place, relate this disowning by our Lord of the authority 
of His kinsmen after the flesh—a little history which 
he had already given an earlier place in his narrative— 
yet he shows himself not unacquainted with St Mark’s 
arrangement. For I believe that it was because St Mark 
had placed this story here that St Luke has placed here 
[z.e., after the charge of casting out devils by Beelzebub] 
a kindred story of our Lord’s reply to the woman who 
cried, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck (Luke xi. 27, 28.) 
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I return now to the two sections omitted by St Mark, 
but which I believe to have stood in Q before the section 


we last considered. 


: MATT. xii. 38. 


Tére drexplOnoay arg rues rev 
ypapparéwy Kal Papicalwy Aéyovres, 
Addoxane, Oédopnev ard col onpeiov 
let. 

MAartT. xii. 39, 40. 


‘O 6 drroxpiOels eter avrois, Teved 
Trovnpa kal motxarls onwetov émifyrel, 
kal onpetov ob Sobjcerat atta el wh 
To onpetov "Iwv& rol mpodyrov. 
dorep yap fv "Iwas év 77 Kowdla Too 
Khrous Tpets Huépas Kal rpeis viKras, 
otrws éorat 6 ulds Tol dyOpwrou ev 
TH kapdla ris yas rpets tpépas Kal 
Tpets vUKTAS. 


LUKE xi. 16. 


“Erepor 5¢ meipdgovres onpetov && 
ovpavod éfnrovy map’ abrod. 


LUKE xi. 29, 30. 


Tév dé byAwy érabporfoudvwr 
dpkaro réyew, ‘H -yeved aitry yeved 
movnpd éaTw* aonyetov Fyrei, Kal 
onpetoy ot SoOnoerat airy el wh TO 
onueiov "Iwed. Kabas yap éyévero 
[6] "Iwvds rots Nwevelrats onpetov, 
otrws éorat kal 6 ulds rot dvOpwrov 
TH yeveg TavTy. 


St Mark has nothing corresponding in this place; 
but he represents the same demand as made to our Lord 
on a later occasion, and it is probably this which has led 


to a duplicate in St Matthew. 


MARK viii. 11, 12. 


Kal €f9Oov of Papicaio: kal Fpt- 
avro ouvgyrely alrg fnrodvres rap’ 
avrod onuetov dd Tod vlpavod, meipa- 
fovres atbrév. xal dvacrevdtas To 
arvevpart altoD Aéyer, Tl 4 yeved 
airy fyret onpuetov; dawhy déyw, el 
Sobnoerat TH yeveg TavTy onpeiov. 


See p. 344. 
MATT. xvi. 1, 4. 


Kat mpoced@évres [ol] Papicaioc 
kal Laddovxaioe meipafovres émnpw- 
Thoav abrov onueiov éx rod ovpavot 
émideiéat abrois, 6 dé dmoxpiHels 
elev abrots. . . . Teved rovnpa xal 
poixarls onuetov emifnrel, kal onuetov 
ot dobjcerae atta el wh Td onucioy 
*IwvG. xal xaradurdyv abrods dwfa- 
Oev, 


I have arrived at the conclusion in other cases that 
St Matthew having in an early chapter reproduced an 
account as given by Q, has in a later chapter repeated 
the same thing in a place corresponding to that which 
it has in Mark. This has been my conclusion, for 
example, in instances already cited, viz., the saying 
about the plucking out the right eye, Matt. v. 29, 
repeated in xviii. 8, and the precept about divorce, 
v. 32, repeated in xix. 9. The present seems to be a 
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parallel case, where a saying which we attribute to 
Q, on account of the coincidence between Matthew and 
Luke, does not appear in the corresponding place in 
Mark, but is repeated in Matthew in a place answering 
to the later place in which St Mark inserts it ; and there 
seems to be a trace of Marcan influence in the fact that 
on the first occasion, in Matthew, the Pharisees are, 
represented as only asking for a sign, but on the 
second occasion Matthew and Mark agree in repre- 
senting the demand as one for a sign from heaven. It 
must be admitted, however, that we have every reason 
to believe that the demand for a sign was made more 
than once; and that our Lord on different occasions 
made different answers, each of which we now consider. 

First let us take the answer reported by Q, that no 
sign should be given to that wicked and adulterous 
generation but the sign of the prophet Jonah. St 
Matthew goes on, in verse 40, to give an explanation 
of this enigmatica! saying ; but the silence of St Luke 
would lead us to conclude that the common authority 
Q had not explained what the sign of Jonah was. St 
Luke’s explanation (xi. 30) is that as Jonah was a sign 
to the Ninevites, so should the Son of Man be to that 
generation. But, in what way was Jonah a sign to the 
Ninevites? and it does not appear to me that Q had 
given any other answer than, the Ninevites required no 
sign but the impression made by the prophet himself, 
which sufficed to effect their conversion. 

I return now to the explanation of the sign of Jonah 
given by Matthew xii. 40, that as Jonah had been 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly so 
should the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. I have already expressed my 
belief that this explanation was not given in Q (the 
common authority of Matthew and Luke), for if it had 
been, I cannot think that St Luke would have omitted 
it; and I believe that we have in this verse the comment 
made on the saying about the sign of Jonah, when it 
was repeated in the public reading of the Palestinian 
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Church. No intimation is given in the Old Testament 
that the Ninevites had been made acquainted with the 
swallowing of Jonah by the fish; so that it does not 
appear that in respect of this occurrence he was a sign 
to the Ninevites. Further, if we are to regard what is 
said, not as an accommodation of a Scripture incident, 
but as a prophecy, the prophecy was not fulfilled. The 
Gospel history entitles us to say that our Lord rose 
from the dead ox the third day, but no latitude ascribed 
to Jewish language would stretch the time of our 
Lord’s sojourn in the heart of the earth to three days and 
three nights. Moreover the comments which both St 
Matthew and St Luke report on the different reception 
given to our Lord’s preaching, and to Jonah’s, which 
certainly came from Q, have no relevance to Matthew’s 
explanation. 

Yet I willingly believe that this explanation is 
founded on words really spoken by our Lord, though 
more probably in a different context. When His too 
sanguine disciples urged Him to go up to Jerusalem 
to proclaim His Kingdom, which they imagined would 
be immediately established, He made known to them 
that the result would be, not victory, but rejection and 
crucifixion. Yet He did not represent that this defeat 
was to be the end. He had on another occasion quoted 
the prophet Hosea (vi. 6); and there seems to me good 
reason for thinking that He had used to His disciples 
another verse of the same prophet (vi. 2), After two 
days will he revive us; on the third day he will raise us 
up, and we shall live before him. There seems to be a 
reminiscence of this verse in Luke xiii. 32, J cast out 
devils and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I am perfected; and He may have wished to 
bring the same verse to the mind of His disciples when 
He said, Destroy this temple, and tn three days I will raise 
tt up (John ii. 19). It seems to me then very probable 
that our Lord may have referred to what had been told 
about Jonah’s three days and three nights, in illustration 
of the principle that resurrection is possible after what 
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had seemed hopeless ruin; and that Church tradition 
may have here been founded on a real saying of our 
Lord’s, though possibly not uttered in answer to the 
demand of a sign from heaven. 

St Mark gives us no help to interpret the saying 
about Jonah; for he omits that saying altogether, and 
contents himself with reporting that our Lord had 
declared that no sign (from heaven) would be given éo 
that generation. If we ask then, Did He mean that such 
a sign should never be granted? we must take into 
account His prediction (Matt. xxiv. 30) Then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in heaven... and they shall see 
the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. St Mark, xiii. 26, reports the same 
prediction in the abridged form, Then shall they see the 
Son of man coming in clouds with great power and glory. 
In very early times the idea was entertained that the sign 
from heaven was to be the appearance of the Cross in the 
heavens, but all the Scripture indications point to no 
other sign than the coming in the clouds of the Son of 
Man Himself. Our Lord three times refers to this sign 
of His second coming, Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31; xxvi. 64. 

I doubt not then that when St Mark reports our 
Lord as saying that no sign would be given to the 
wicked and adulterous generation in which He lived, 
it was with the reserved implication that that sign was 
still to be given at a future time. 

The wicked and adulterous generation of Q seems to 
have suggested the adulterous and sinful generation of 
Mark viii. 38. 


MATT. xii. 41, 42. 


Avépes Nivevetrar dvacrjcovras év 
TH xploe pera Tis yeveds Talrys Kat 
Karaxpiwodow atriy bre perevénoay 
els Td Kypuypya "Lwva, Kal ldod mreiov 
"IwvG Bde. Pactdooa vérou éyep07- 


cerat év TH xploee pmerd Ths yeveds — 


ratrns kal Karaxpiwel airqv' dre 
TAGev éx rv wepdrwy Tis yijs dxod- 
cat Thy coplay Loroudvos Kai lod 
thelov Zodouovos Gbe, 


LUKE xi. 31, 32. 


Baoldtooa vérou éyepOjoerar év Ty 
Kpioe. pera Tov dvdpav ris -yevets 
Taurys Kal Karaxpwel atrovs’ 8re 
FrOev éx rdv weparwv ris yas dKov- 
cat Thy goplay Zodoudvos, Kai lov 
theiov Zodoudvos be. dyvdpes Nuv- 
evelras dvacrycovras &v Ty xploee 
Hera Tis yeveds ravrns Kal KaraKpiy- 
ofow atriy: dre merevénoay els rd 
xnovyua "Lava, cat lod wdeiov Teva 

e. 
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It is impossible to compare these two versions with- 
out acknowledging that they have a common original 
(in both we have wAclov Twa . . . xAelov LVoAopuevos ; we 
should have expected wetfov, as in Matt xii. 6), Luke 
even preserving the, Aramaic cast of that original, 
exhibited in the double cai ‘Sov. We must note, how- 
ever, the freedom with which St Luke used his authorities. 
He apparently did not think it worth while to correct 
what may have been an accidental slip, in inserting the 
verse about the Queen of the South, before he had com- 
pleted his account of what our Lord had said about the 
men of Nineveh. 


WEATHER SIGNS 


I have said that the demand for a sign was made to 
our Lord more than once, and that He did not always 
give the same answer. On some occasions He seems to 
have given the answer that they had signs enough if 
only they gave them the same attention that they 
habitually gave to the ordinary indications of weather 
change. Accordingly in the Received Text of Matthew, 
in the second place where the Evangelist tells of the 
demand for a sign, we find this answer ascribed to our 
Lord. 

Matt. xvi. 2, 3. 


Oylas yevouevns Néyere, Hvdla, ruppdter ydp 6 ovpavds: 
kal mpwl Zrjwepov xemmdv, wuppdter yap orvyvdtwv 4 
ovpayés. 7d wey mpdowmov Tod ovdpavod ywioKere dta- 
kplvew, To 5¢ onuela TO KatpGv ov divacde. 


This passage had very early and very wide circula- 
tion, but it is not found in the oldest MSS. ; and when 
we consider the question, we find reason to think that it 
must be the shorter version which more truly represents 
the original. For if this passage had belonged to the 
original text of Matthew, it is not credible that that text 
would have been abridged by the omission of words in 
which there was nothing at which any one could stumble, 
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and which we have good reason for accepting as a 
genuine saying of our Lord’s. Besides that we have the 
agreement here of two independent authorities, we recall 
our Lord’s parable from the fig tree (Matt. xxiv. 32; 
Luke xxi. 29), in which also the conclusions which we 
may draw from the signs of the times are illustrated by 
the inferences we are in the habit of drawing from 
natural phenomena. St Luke has a parallel passage 
(xii. 54-57), not at all in verbal agreement with Matthew, 
but in complete agreement with the same general idea. 
This passage in Luke does not- occur in any context 
resembling that of the passage in Matthew, but is given 
as an isolated saying of our Lord’s. If we reject the 
passage as not part of the real text of Matthew, we 
strengthen the case that the First Evangelist made 
use of Mark. For with this omission the section in 
Matthew xvi. is a mere repetition of that in Matt. xii. ; 
even containing again the phrase yevea zovypa «at 
poxadis. It would not be wonderful if a later editor 
saw the necessity of making some difference, by insert- 
ing the answer about weather signs. If we suppose that 
St Matthew used St Mark’s Gospel, we can understand 
the Evangelist repeating the account of a demand for a 
sign in a place corresponding to that which it has in 
St Mark’s Gospel, and with St Mark’s addition, a sign 
Jrom heaven; but as St Mark had not given any detailed 
account of the answer, there was nothing to add to what 
had been given already. 

But if this little section about weather signs is not a 
genuine part of the First Gospel, whence did it come? 
Though the general bearing of the sayings in Matthew 
and Luke is the same, the wording is so different that 
the one could not have been copied from the other. 
The section in Luke (xii. 54-57) runs as follows: 


*Endeyer d¢ kal rots 8yAois, “Orav toyre vedédny avarén- 
Aoveay eri duopdv, edOéws Aéyere Sri, “OuBpos epxerat, 
kai ylveras otrws: Kal Sray vérov wvéovra, Aéyere Sri, 
Katowy Eorat, cai ylverat, tmoxpirat rd mpdowroy Tis 
“yijs kai rod ovpavot oldare Soxiudfew, Trav Katpdv dé 
rotrov w&s obx oldare Soxydvew; Tk dé nai dg’ éavrdv 
ov xpivere 7d Slkatoy ; 
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The é\eyev here does not necessarily imply that these 
words were spoken on the same occasion as the saying 
recorded by St Luke immediately before. In this latter 
part of Luke xii. the Evangelist puts together several 
sayings which he seems to have known as isolated 
utterances of our Lord, placed in different contexts by 
other Evangelists. There is nothing improbable in the 
arrangement in Matt. xvi., which gives the words in 
reply to a demand for a sign from heaven. But on 
comparing the passages in Matt. xvi. and in Luke xii., 
we find not a particle of verbal resemblance; nay, the 
instances of weather change quoted in each case are 
quite different. It is evident that this various reading 
arises from editorial change, and not from a transcriber’s 
error in inserting in one Gospel what properly belongs 
to another. 

A change, however, which could not possibly be 
made, except deliberately, by a transcriber set to copy 
the written report of a speech, might easily be made in 
all good faith by one who had heard the words recited 
aloud, and endeavoured to report them from memory 
(see pp. 67, 123). In the present case the variations are 
not more than this hypothesis would easily account 
for. One who had heard the passage read as given by 
St Matthew might very clearly remember that a descrip- 
tion had been given of the attention paid to tokens of 
change of weather, without having impressed on his 
memory the particular changes used in the illustration, 
which he would consequently be obliged to supply for 
himself when he repeated the saying. 


THE RELAPSED DEMONIAC. 


MATT. xii. 43-45. LUKE xi, 24-26. 


We must in the first place remark the almost 
complete verbal identity between St Matthew’s account 
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and St Luke’s; from which I conclude that both 
accounts came from a single authority, and that the 
tradition in this place had not been complicated by 
other independent reports of the same discourse. We 
may conclude also from this verbal agreement, through 
three verses containing many unusual words, that the 
common authority of St Matthew and St Luke was 
not oral, but written. In Luke this section immediately 
follows our Lord’s answer to the charge that He cast 
out demons through the power of Beelzebub; and it 
was Suitable, in the interests of orderly arrangement, to 
put together the two sections which treat of the casting 
out of demons. But in truth they have no such con- 
nexion with each other as would lead us to suppose 
that the two sayings of our Lord were suggested by 
the same incident, or spoken on the same occasion. I 
have stated already that Q appears to have related con- 
secutively our Lord’s answers, when accused of alliance 
with Beelzebub, and when challenged to exhibit a sign. 
St Matthew connects the section about the relapsed 
demoniac with the latter of these two answers; St Luke 
with the former. The judgment then that I form is that 
the present section must, in Q, have closely followed the 
other two, but that there was there no explanation of 
the circumstances which elicited the saying; so that 
the section was one which there was no inconvenience 
in transposing. 

Considered merely as a parable, it is one capable 
of many applications of which our daily experience 
gives illustrations. Whether in the case of one suffer- 
ing from a chronic disease, or from a permanent evil 
habit, recovery becomes never so hopeless, as when a 
remedy is applied from which good results had been 
expected, and which for a time seems to have been 
successful, but which is found to have worked no real 
cure; when the temporary amelioration is followed by 
a relapse, leaving the disease more obstinately insensible 
to treatment. Thus, for example, when one addicted 
to drinking habits has been convinced. of the injury he 
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is doing himself, and has been induced to take a pledge 
of abstinence, there is much hope for a time, while his 
resolution lasts. But when the pledge is broken, perhaps 
renewed, and broken again, then disappointment tends 
to pass into despair. 

This was one of the problems that perplexed the first 
rulers of the early Christian Church. In obedience to 
the mission which their Master had given them of 
calling sinners to repentance, they had not scrupled 
to admit into their community many who had been 
abandoned as irretrievably vicious by those who in 
their day had the greatest reputation for morality and 
piety. The Apostle Paul, when speaking of those 
guilty of gross vices, was able to say to his disciples, 
Such were some of you. We can well understand the 
change which took place when these scouted profligates 
became members of a society for which their past was 
blotted out, where they were owned as brethren, all 
their strivings after a better life sympathised with and 
encouraged, where, in the presence of new interests, 
new affections, and grateful love for benefits conferred, 
the old temptations lost their power to allure. It must 
have been otherwise if no new love came to fill the 
blank which the abandonment of former pleasures had 
left. After a little time the penalties which their former 
enjoyment had exacted would be forgotten; and when 
the temptation was felt again, there would be little 
inducement to try a way of escape which had ended 
in disappointment before. Thus it was that one of 
the earliest controversies in the Church was concerning 
the possibility of forgiveness for post-baptismal gross 
sins. The more merciful would allow one plank after 
shipwreck, but if after that there was relapse, hope of 
recovery became faint. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the applications 
of this section, considered as a parable. But beside 
the covert meaning of a parable there is also an obvious 
one. A story is told which, if it did not really happen, 
conceivably might have happened. The story here is 
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of a man from whom a demon had been cast out, but 
whose cure was not permanent, the demon returning 
with more power for evil than before. Such a case 
must have been well within the experience of those 
whom our Lord addressed. Before our Lord cast out 
devils, the Jews seem to have had exorcists of their 
own (Matt. xii. 27; Luke xi. 19); and if these exorcists 
had not been sometimes successful the profession could 
not have been followed. In those forms of mental 
disease which enable us to have some conception what 
the phenomena of demoniacal possession must have 
been like, the sufferer is often obedient to the clear 
voice of authoritative command. If, however, he has 
once learnt to disregard it, it loses its influence, and 
the patient will mock at what he had reverenced before. 

We should prefer to think that if the alleged cure of 
a demoniac were not permanent, it might be concluded 
that the demon had never been really expelled. But 
this view has no sanction from this parable, which 
speaks of the real expulsion of a demon; for the 
instability of the cure is not accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the exorcist had been an impostor, 
but the fault is made to rest with the patient himself, 
who, after the intruder had been dispossessed, left 
the house empty. We need not therefore restrict the 
possibility of such an occurrence to the case of Jewish 
exorcists. We can imagine such a case also occurring 
to the disciples, who had been sent round the neighbour- 
ing small towns, and were able proudly to report to 
their Master that they had found the demons subject 
to them in His name. It may have happened to them 
afterwards to encounter one whom they had accounted 
cured, but had left without further instruction, and that 
finding him now more intractable than he had been, 
they asked our Lord for an explanation. 

Possibly we may use this section to throw light on 
the statement (Mark xvi. 9; Luke viii. 2) that our Lord 
had cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene; and we 
may infer that this was a case of the cure of a relapsed 
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demoniac. We might imagine that she was one whose 
cure had been made worse by the exorcisms of the 
disciples, but had yielded to the voice of our Lord. At 
all events we might infer that the relapse of a demoniac 
had been found to be no impossible occurrence, when 
we find our Lord (Mark ix. 25) making to His command 
to a demon to depart, the addition, and enter no more into 
him. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE BAPTIST 


I return now to a section of Q which I have not 
dealt with earlier, because I have been following the 
order of St Mark, who has not incorporated it with his 
narrative. But since it relates to what took place while 
John the Baptist was still alive, it must have had an 
early place in Q, and so it has in St Luke’s Gospel. 
St Matthew places before this incident our Lord's 
charge when sending out His Apostles. But as I 
wish to follow St Mark’s order when I can, I postpone 
the consideration of that charge until I come to the 
corresponding place in Mark. I have already pointed 
out (p. 41) that though St Mark has omitted the section 
of the Baptist’s message, yet he shows acquaintance 
with it, and has derived from it the reference to the 
prophecy of Malachi which he quotes in the beginning 
of his Gospel. It is easy to see why abridgment should 
naturally fall on the sections which relate to John the 
Baptist. The Aramaic Gospel, which according to 
tradition came first, must have been written for Jews, 
who had heard the fame of John before they had been 
told anything of Jesus; and with many of them the 
testimony of John was a principal cause of their 
becoming our Lord’s disciples. But St Mark had to 
prepare a Gospel for Gentiles, who only knew of John, 
because he had been the precursor of Jesus. The story 
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of John’s career had only a historical interest for them, 
and did not need to be told at such length as for the 
generation which had known John as a living power. 


Matt. xi. 2, 3. LUKE vii. 18-20. 

‘O d2 Iwdvns dxotcas &v ry decpw- Kal dariyyerdav "Twdver of wady- 
tnply rd Epya rob xpiorod méupas ded, rat atrod wept mdévrwv Totrwy. Kal 
ry wadyray abrod elrev atr@, Ld ef mpookarerdpevos Sto Twas TY wabn- 
6 épxdpevos 4 repov mpoodoxauev. tay atrod 6 *Iwdvys ereupev mpds 


Tov kipiov déywr, Ld ef b épxduevos 
4 erepov wpoodoxGpyerv; maparyevd- 
peevor 6 wrpds avrov ol dvdpes elrav, 
"Iwdvys 6 Barriorhs dréorethev quads 
mpods ot Aéywv, Dd ef 6 epxduevos F 
Gov mpocdoxGpev 5 


Although in what follows there is such verbal identity 
between Matthew and Luke as to show that both are 
using a common written document, yet in these intro- 
ductory verses St Luke is not copying, but telling the 
story in his own words. It was necessary that he should 
use an introduction of his own in order to connect the 
Baptist’s message with the miracle at Nain, his account 
of which he derived, not from Q, but from another 
source. This account of the raising of a dead man is 
a fit preface for the vexpot éyeipovra of our Lord’s answer. 
St Matthew had previously told of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, but this miracle has a later place in Luke. 

The conclusion that St Luke’s introduction is his 
own composition is confirmed by our finding in it traces 
of Luke’s phraseology. For instance we may set down 
qaparyevos.evot and of avdpes. What would be the most 
decisive evidence of all is weakened by a variation of 
reading. From the very beginning of the Christian 
Church its Founder was known in it as 6 kipios. By 
this title He is constantly called in the Apostolic Epistles 
and in the Acts; but in the very earliest records of His 
life, though He is represented as ordinarily receiving 
the respectful address «vpie, yet when He is spoken of 
historically, it is always by His proper name "Iycoiv. 
In the Fourth Gospel the title 6 xvpios is freely used of 
Jesus after His crucifixion. Three times within a few 
verses in chapter xx., the report of the Resurrection 
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comes from those who say that they had seen ¢he 
Lord. But this use of the title only occurs once in 
the earlier chapters (iv. 1), When the Lord knew how 
that the Pharisees had heard, etc.; and even there 8 D 
and other Western authorities correct what seems to 
have been felt as an impropriety of language, and for 
the Lord substitute Jesus. It is therefore no decisive 
proof of spuriousness that the title 6 xvpuos is used in the 
appendix to Mark, though not in the earlier chapters. 
St Luke, in his Gospel, probably influenced by the 
example of earlier Gospels, as a general rule abstains 
from using this title when relating the work of the 
Saviour’s active ministry, but is evidently so accustomed 
to the use of it, that he employs it occasionally in 
additions of his own to what had been narrated in Q, 
e.g. vii. 133 X. I. 

In this verse (vii. 19), according to our oldest 
witnesses, we have 5 Iwavys éreuev pos Tov k’piov, and 
we seem to have a distinct proof of Lucan origin. But 
according to what soon became the Received Text, as 
judged of by the multitude of authorities, including x, 
which adopted it, instead of zpos Tov xuprov we have zpos 
tov "Incovv. I think we need not doubt that the older 
witnesses have here preserved for us the genuine text of 
Luke. But how then are we to account for the reading 
which obtained the greatest circulation? We could 
understand transcribers substituting, without authority, 
for the primitive "Ijcovs the more reverential appellation 
6 xuptos; but is the converse change equally probable? 
We have seen, however, in the case of John iv. 1, that 
it was not impossible that a sense of historical propriety 
might suggest such an alteration. But in this present 
case, we must remember that we are dealing with a 
passage in Q, and that it is only in St Luke’s use of 
it that the title 6 xvpios is used. So that it is very con- 
ceivable that the appellation used in the earlier Gospel 
should remain in the Church recitation of the history. 

Having said so much about St Luke’s introduction 
to this anecdote, I return to St Matthew’s, in which we 
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read, that John heard in the prison the works of the 
Christ, the article being well attested. Christ is not 
used in this Gospel as a proper name; and we cannot 
interpret this verse otherwise than that John had heard 
that Jesus was doing such works as the Messiah was to 
perform. If so, then why did he hesitate? what need of 
messengers? Jesus only answered these messengers by 
enabling them to bear testimony that He was actually 
doing what had been predicted of the Messiah ; and the 
concluding words, Blessed ts he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me, certainly seem to imply blame 
of the Baptist’s hesitation. 

It is then most natural to conjecture that John, in his 
lonely imprisonment, at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
tyrant, felt that if this were indeed He that should come, 
He would already have done something 40 proclaim release 
to the captives, and to set at liberty them that were bruised. 
It may be indeed that what the Baptist had as yet heard 
of the mighty works of Jesus had not been sufficient to 
inspire full faith in Him ; for what the Evangelists have 
recorded of Him, as prior to this message of John, does 
not seem to have as yet inspired His immediate disciples 
with the belief that this was indeed the Christ. Jesus 
therefore now contents Himself with enabling the 
messengers to report that He was doing such works 
as Isaiah (xxxv. and lxi.) had predicted of the Messiah. 
One who accepted this evidence must not be scandalised, 
even though the real Messiah differed much from what 
it had been imagined He should be. 

Coming now to discuss the message sent by John, 
we have to consider a curious diversity of reading, of 
no importance as far as the text is concerned, but in 
which almost the same MSS. are ranged on opposite 
sides as in the case of the variation which we have had 
just before us, between the readings rov xvpiov and 
"Inycouv. The Baptist’s message as reported by St 
Matthew is, Dv ef 6 épxopuevos 4% erepov rpocdoxamey ; and 
with this, according to the oldest MSS., Luke verbally 
agrees (vii. 19); but in the great bulk of the authorities 
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instead of érepov we have d\d\ov. The curious point 
however is that, as St Luke relates the history, the 
Baptist’s message is twice repeated: first in verse 19, 
where his messengers are commissioned to ask the 
question, and secondly in verse 20, where they actually 
do so. We should expect the two versions to coincide, 
and to find the disciples executing their commission 
with the verbal fidelity of a Homeric messenger. But 
in point of fact the best critical editors now represent 
John as instructing his disciples to say, 4 érepov 
apordoxwmev ; and the disciples as actually saying, 4 
GAXov mpocdoxomev; and yet the MSS. are all but 
unanimous in making no difference between the two 
cases. In verse 19 we have the oldest authorities, B 8 
and their usual allies, in favour of érepov, in agreement 
with Matthew, while A with a numerically larger array of 
witnesses supports dAAov. In verse 20 the witnesses are 
ranged in the same way, with the important exception 
that B turns round and allies itself with the witnesses 
it had opposed before, while 8 holds its ground. 

I hold that the anomalous appearance which the text 
of B presents is to be accounted for by the use of different 
sources. I consider that St Matthew’s text (Matt. xi. 3; 
Luke vii. 19), with érepov, preserves for us the form in 
which the story was told in Q, which for some time 
kept its place in Church reading. Luke vii. 20, where 
the reading @\)ov is best attested, is an addition made 
to the story by St Luke, and I regard d\)ov as his 
word. If I had to account for his use of it I should 
say it arose from a feeling on the part of the Evangelist 
that érepov was more properly used when only two things 
were spoken of. But if so, should we not expect to find 
St Luke’s word @\\ov in verse 19 also? If, with Hort, we 
accept B’s account as representing the true text of Luke, 
we must suppose that in the mind of the Evangelist 
aAov and érepoy conveyed so completely the same idea 
that there was no inconvenience in using different words 
in two consecutive verses giving a report of the same 
message. 
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OUR LORD’s ANSWER TO JOHN’S DISCIPLES 


Matt. xi. 4-6. 


Kal daroxpiBels 6 "Inoots etrev 
avdrois, TLopevOévres dararyyelhare 
*Twdvet & dxotvere kat BAérere TuP- 
Aot dvaBrdrovew Kai xwdrol sept- 
marovow, Nerpol Kabapifovrar Kal 
xwol dxotovow, Kat vexpol éyelpov- 
Tu Kal mrwxol edayyedlfovrae Kal 
paxdptds dori 6s dy wh oxavdahobR 


LUKE vii. 21-23. 


"Ev éxelyy ry Wpq eOepdmrevoer 
ToAAovs dd viowy Kal paorlywy Kal 
tmveupdrwv movnpav, Kat Tudois 
moddois éxaploaro BAérev. Kat 
droxpidels elev adrots, IlopevOévres 
amaryyeldare ‘Iwaver & eldere Kad 
jxovoare’ Tupdol dvaBdérovew, Xw- 
Aol repurarotcw, Nerpol kabaplfovras 


év enol, Kal Kwpol dkovouow, vexpol éyelpov- 
Tat, mroxol evaryyedlfovrar’ Kal 
paxdpids dori bs dav wh oxavdadicOn 
év euol, 

St Luke here states that on receiving this message, 
Jesus immediately, in sight of the messengers, healed 
many of diseases and other scourges, cast out evil 
spirits, and gave sight to many blind. It does not 
appear to me that this had been expressly told in Q, 
though the words in our Lord’s answer, @ dxovere kai 
BaAérere, sufficiently imply that besides what the 
messengers would be told of previous miracles of our 
Lord, they were allowed to witness some for them- 
selves. And St Luke seems to have thought it 
necessary that mention of the latter should be made 
in his narrative. The words vexpoi éyeipovra: deserve 
attention. It is not stated by either authority that 
any dead person was raised on this occasion, so that 
the raising of the dead must be counted as one of the 
things which John’s disciples Zeard rather than saw. 
But St Matthew, in an earlier chapter (ix. 18), had 
told of the raising of Jairus’ daughter ; St Mark how- 
ever (v. 22), has given this miracle a later place in 
his narrative; and St Luke (viii. 41) follows Mark. 
But as St Luke relates the story of the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, he is able, without impropriety, 
to give to the mission of John’s disciples the same 
earlier place in the history that St Matthew has done. 
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OUR LORD’S DISCOURSE CONCERNING JOHN 
MATT. xi. 7-19. LUKE vii. 24-35. 


The opening verses of this discourse (Matt. xi. 7-11 ; 
Luke vii. 24-28) being almost verbally identical in our 
two sources need not be commented on from the point 
of view of the present investigation. In these verses 
there is so much coincidence between Matthew and 
Luke in the use and collocation of unusual words, that 
we cannot doubt that both versions have a common 
written source. The variations are scarcely important 
enough to deserve mention. They all seem to me to 
need no other explanation than that they were introduced 
by St Luke in his way of telling the story. 

At this point St Luke breaks off his copying of 
Q, and interposes a statement in his own words (vv. 
29, 30), as to the reception of this discourse, viz., that 
it was heard gladly by the publicans and others who 
had flocked to John’s baptism, but was rejected, to 
their own detriment, by the Pharisees and lawyers who 
had previously refused discipleship with John. St Luke 
then returns to agreement with Matthew in the verses 
Matt. xi. 16-19; Luke vii. 31-35, where the different 
reception by the Jews of John and of Jesus is compared 
to the conduct of wayward children. 

If we are to accept St Matthew’s narrative as an 
accurate representation of the story told in Q, we must 
hold that St Luke has omitted here four verses which 
we now consider. The first two of these verses must 
be referred to Q, for they are also found in Luke, but 
in a different place, and with considerable alteration. 


MATT. xi. 12-15. LUKE xvi. 16, 

Ard 6& Tay tuepGv *Iwdvov rod ‘O véuos kal ol mpopfra: péxpe 
Barrisrod &ws Upre y Bacirela rov *Iwdvov' dard rére 4 Baotrela rol 
ovpavay Bidferat, kal Piacral dprd- Geod evayyeAlferat kal was els abrhy 
fovow atryy. mévres yap ol mpo- Bidferas, 


girat cat 6 vduos Ews "Iwévou émpo- 
gpyrevoay' nal el Oédere déEarba, 
adrés dorw ’Helas 6 ué\dwy epxeo- 
Ga 6 éxwv Sra dxovérw. 
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That both these versions had a common source in Q 
need not be doubted; the only question is what place 
in Q they occupied ; and this is an important question 
as regards the interpretation; for this saying of our 
Lord’s is an extremely difficult one, and we should be 
in a better position to say what lesson He wished to 
convey, if we knew the occasion on which the words 
were spoken. In Matthew, whatever difficulty there 
may be about the interpretation, there seems to be 
none about the connexion: these verses seem to be 
a natural continuation of our Lord’s discourse about 
John the Baptist. In Luke, on the other hand, there 
is no part of his Gospel where the sequence of thought 
is so hard to apprehend. Chapter xvi. begins with 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, ending with the 
lesson, Make to yourselves friends by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness ; and we are at no loss to trace the 
connexion of ideas which leads to the use of this word 
mammon; again, Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
Then we are told that the Pharisees, who were lovers 
of money, scoffed at Him, and He taught them how 
what would. gain great honour among men might be 
abomination in the sight of God. 

Then follows the verse now under consideration, 
The law and the prophets were until John, etc.. where 
it requires some ingenuity to make the connexion 
throw light on the interpretation. But next comes a 
saying, also found in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
v. 18), Jt 2s easter for heaven and earth to pass away, than 
Sor one tittle of the law to fail. Here again the connexion 
is not obvious, save that there is a mention of the law 
in both. But we are still more startled when we go 
on to the next verse, Every one that putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, commitieth adultery, where 
the sequence of thought is indeed hard to trace. And 
thus we are led up to the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. Yet, however great the selfish worldli- 
ness of the rich man, no intimation is given that 
unfaithfulness to his wife was one of his faults. 
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It seems to me that the best explanation we can 
give of the dislocation of thought in this little section 
of Luke is that the Evangelist is here weaving into 
his narrative different sayings of Jesus which had been 
recorded in Q, but without indication of the occasions 
on which they were spoken; and that therefore if we 
are to aid ourselves by the context in the interpretation 
of this difficult saying, it is the context as given by 
St Matthew, and not that as given by St Luke that we 
have to look to. 

But now we have to consider whether even the order 
in Matthew really represents the order of Q. One 
difficulty at once occurs to us, that if St Luke, who 
also used Q, had found this saying about John the 
Baptist related in connexion with the discourse con- 
cerning John delivered on the departure of John’s 
disciples, he would scarcely have omitted to record 
it in its proper place, but instead have dealt with it 
as an isolated saying of our Lord, for which he had 
to find a place as best he could. And on the other 
hand, we must take into account that if this saying 
had been reported in Q, without any account of the 
circumstances under which it was uttered, the place 
that St Matthew has assigned it is that which any editor 
would most naturally give it. 

Notwithstanding the extreme suitability of Matt. xi. 12 
to be read in connexion with the verses immediately 
preceding, there is a difficulty which I feel very strongly 
against assigning this verse to the same period of our 
Lord’s life as the preceding verses. These were spoken 
while John, though in prison, was still alive; yet in 
this verse our Lord says, From the days of John the Baptist 
until now. Was not this zow to be included among Zhe 
days of John the Baptist? Though his activity had been 
suspended by imprisonment, there had been nothing at 
the time to forbid the hope that he might be released 
and might resume his work. Thus it may be argued 
that these words were more likely to have been spoken 
after the Baptist’s death. On this account I do not 
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venture to reject the inference suggested by the place 
which St Luke has given this verse, namely, that he did 
not find it in Q connected with the mission of the Baptist’s 
disciples, but either as an isolated saying of our Lord, 
or else as connected with two other references by our 
Lord to the Baptist, Matt. xvii. 13, and xxi. 25. 

The form corresponding in Luke to Matt. xi. 12, 
has the air of being derived from it, while it softens 
some of the harshness of expression. The word Brafera 
is retained, but in the middle voice, not the passive; the 
Kingdom of God not Biagera:, but evayyedifera, and 
instead of calling those who get possession of it Brarrai, 
we have every one described as pressing into it. Our 
Lord did not shrink from using startling forms of 
expression, if thereby He could arrest the attention of 
His hearers and impress His words on their memory. 
But it is not likely that those who reported His sayings 
would gratuitously import into them a difficulty which 
had not existed before. Thus the form in Matthew 
bears a greater air of originality than that in Luke. 

The remainder however of the passage, Matt. xi. 
14, 15, must be placed early in our Lord’s history. 
It must be referred to a time when He was preparing 
the minds of His disciples for an announcement of His 
Messiahship, but had not yet explicitly made it to them. 
There were two things which, according to Jewish 
expectation, must precede the coming of the Messiah: 
there must be a sign from heaven, and Elijah must 
first come. The thought that Jesus was the Messiah 
must have occurred to the disciples before their Master 
had given them His assurance that it was so; but if 
they expressed this idea to any of the ruling party, they 
were met by the difficulty that neither of these two 
anticipatory signs had been exhibited. The witnesses 
of the Transfiguration evidently had their hopes raised 
high by what they had seen, and then they formally 
stated the difficulty to their Master (see Mark ix. 11, a 
section copied by St Matthew, xvii. 10, and which will 
come under consideration afterwards). The question 
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now is whether He had not, as St Matthew alone records, 
given a reply to their difficulty about Elijah on this earlier 
occasion. That He did so is not disproved by the silence 
of St Mark, who habitually refrains from lengthening 
his Gospel by telling two stories of the same kind, and 
he relates the answer to the difficulty about Elijah in a 
later place, as I have just mentioned. The silence of 
St Luke is still less of an objection; for the strange 
point is that St Luke nowhere identifies John with 
Elijah, unless indeed we count it an exception that 
he records the prediction (i. 17) that John was to come 
in the spirit and power of Elijah. It is still more 
remarkable that the Fourth Evangelist, who shows 
himself acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel, represents 
the Baptist as answering, Wo, when asked, Art thou 
Elijah ? 

I have already (p. 226) had occasion to remark how 
differently the Baptist was regarded by the Jewish 
members of the Church, and by the Gentile converts, 
of whom St Luke was one. We can easily conceive 
the sensation caused by the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and the impression which he made on his 
contemporaries. Unlike to ordinary men in his manner 
of life, he seemed a revival of one of the prophets of 
old, especially of Elijah, whom he resembled not only 
in his garb, but in the boldness with which he rebuked 
kings. His call to repentance was pronounced with an 
authority which was felt to be divine; and the faith of the 
multitudes who recognised it was strengthened by their 
mutual sympathy. Nor did his preaching provoke the 
opposition from the ruling classes which our Lord met 
with. It is an unpopular thing to oppose one who 
seems to have no other object but to effect moral reforma- 
tion, and to bring men’s conduct into harmony with 
their professed belief. But it is easy to find good reasons 
for opposing one who attempts to alter received opinions, 
or to disparage the authority of accepted teachers. 
Thus the Baptist’s name gathered round it an authority 
which helped to gain reception for a successor whom 
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he had approved and recommended. Thus did John 
really prepare the way for Jesus. 

But with Gentile converts the case was just the 
reverse. With them it was Jesus who prepared the 
way for John. They did not acknowledge Jesus as a 
prophet because John had borne testimony to Him ; but, 
like ourselves, they honoured the memory of John 
because Jesus had condescended to be baptized by him, 
and had borne testimony to him as a prophet and much 
more than a prophet. It is intelligible then why St Luke, 
writing as a Gentile for Gentile readers, should not have 
cared to dwell on the solution of a difficulty which only 
existed for Jews. On the other hand, though the Fourth 
Evangelist frequently speaks of te Jews in such a way 
as to suggest that he did not himself belong to that 
nation, yet the prominence which he gives more than 
once to the testimony of the Baptist is one of many 
indications of his thorough acquaintance with the feel- 
ings of the Jews of the first century. 

On the whole, I am not sure but that this early place 
is the most suitable for the declaration that John the 
Baptist was the predicted Elijah. It evidently belongs 
to a period before our Lord had announced that He was 
the Messiah, but when He was leading on His disciples 
to that belief. It is propounded with the air of one 
uttering something difficult of reception, but intended 
to lead on to something still more so: // ye ave willing 
to receive tt... He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. In 
other words, If John is the forerunner of the Messiah, 
who then is the Messiah whose way he was to prepare? 


THE CHILDREN IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


MATT. xi. 16-19. LUKE vii. 31-35. 

A few preliminary words must be said on the formula 
with which this little parable begins: Whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? The coincidence of Matthew and 
Luke shows that it came from Q. It reveals that 
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illustration was a characteristic of our Lord’s method ot 
exposition, and that, in order to make men understand 
a thing, He felt it to be necessary to compare it to 
something with which they were acquainted. 
Regarding Matthew and Luke as independent 
witnesses to the contents of Q, I have had no hesita- 
tion in assuming that Q was the source of the inter- 
rogative formula with which this section commences. 
In this place we cannot expect testimony from St Mark; 
for he has omitted this whole narrative concerning 
the mission of John’s disciples, though he attests his 
knowledge of it by inserting from it, in his prologue, 
Malachi’s prophecy of the forerunner of the Messiah. 
But St Mark is the main authority for the use of a 
similar formula in Q, in his introduction to the com- 
parison of the new Kingdom to a grain of mustard seed. 


MARK iv. 30. LUKE xiii. 18. 
Tlds duoudcwuey Thy Baotheiay Tin éuola éariy 4 Baoirela roo 
Tod Oeod, } ev rive abriy wapaBody Oeod, kai rive duouwow ari ; 


OGpev ; 

I refer the interrogatory form of this introduction to Q, 
although we have not here the authority of St Matthew, 
who omits the whole of this little introduction ; and St 
Luke may possibly have only copied Mark, though he 
differs from him somewhat in form. But we can safely 
say that this formula is not St Mark’s own; for he never 
elsewhere uses the verb 6uorow, or even the adjective 
Guotos; though the verb occurs seven times in Matthew. 
St Mark was, as we have already seen, acquainted with 
Q, and may have adopted the interrogative form used 
elsewhere in that book. 

In these verses the coincidences between Matthew 
and Luke are so numerous and so striking as to be 
inexplicable except on the supposition of the use of a 
common source. The points of agreement in the 
employment of unusual words are too obvious to need 
to be enumerated ; but I cannot help noticing the use of 
the relative pronoun common to both. St Luke alters 
St Matthew’s zradiors caOnudvors . . . & tporgwvoivra Tois 
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erépors A€yovew into what seems a more obvious form 
xaOnuevors kat mporpwvotcw adAdjAos; but I do not think 
he would have proceeded with d Aéye, if the use of the 
relative form had not been suggested to him by his 
original. 

There is only one of the differences between Matthew 
and Luke in this section which needs any other explana- 
tion than that the story is repeated by one who does not 
think himself bound to employ the identical words in 
which he had heard it, that whereas Luke has édicardOn 
4 copia aro TavTwy Tev Téxvwy aitas, Matthew omits the 
wavrwy, and instead of réxvwy has épywyv. Such, at least, 
is the text of Matthew as given by x, and by the first 
hand of B. But I confess that though I have con- 
siderable faith in the text attested by these authorities, 
that faith is put to a severe trial in the present case. 
We are told much of the tendency of copyists to 
introduce into one Gospel words which properly belong 
to the parallel passage of another; but it is almost 
incredible that in this way the true reading should be 
exterminated from almost all Greek copies. In the 
present case, a single cursive (124) is the solitary existing 
Greek witness besides B* x quoted for the reading gpywv 
in Matthew, though Jerome reports that he had met 
copies which had this reading. There can be no doubt 
that the reading épywy had some very early circulation, 
the extent of which we are not now in a position to 
estimate. It would seem that the original scribe of B 
found épywy in his archetype, though his adoption of this 
reading was afterwards corrected asanerror. Yet, that 
the variation is not a copyist’s accidental error appears 
from the zayrwy, which certainly is part of the text of 
Luke, and harmonises well with the reading réxvwv, but 
not so well with the reading gpywy; and it is generally 
allowed that the zavrwy has no claim to be part of the 
genuine text of Matthew. 

On examining the evidence as a whole, I find it 
impossible to believe that any variation introduced 
deliberately or unconsciously by copyists could have 
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obtained such universal acceptance ; and, therefore, I 
’ count the variation as being of such antiquity that it 
must have originated in the public reading of churches 
before written Gospels had much independent circula- 
tion. Any speculation as to the cause of so ancient 
a variation can only be conjectural. The best guess 
I can make is that épywy was the original reading of Q, 
but that the phrase justified by works sounded harshly in 
the ears of those who had been taught by Paul; and 
was replaced in the public reading of their churches by 
the reading which St Luke has preserved for us, which 
subsequently became the Vulgate ‘text of Matthew also, 
though the original reading was slow to disappear. 
The reading épywy seems to me to harmonise better with 
the whole narrative. I think that the Evangelist John 
rightly represents our Lord’s attitude, v. 36, The wetness 
which I have ts greater than that of John: for the works 
which the Father hath given me to accomplish, the very works 
that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 
Here when the Baptist enquired what Jesus claimed to 
be, he was given the practical answer of the exhibition 
of His miraculous power, from which he was left to 
draw his own conclusion. 
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St Mark in his third chapter tells how our Lord’s 
safety had become endangered when the ecclesiastical 
rulers in their jealousy sought the aid of the civil 
government, which was then in the hands of Herod; 
and were even able to persuade some of His own 
relatives that He was out of His mind, and ought 
to be put under restraint. His headquarters at that 
time appear to have been at Capernaum, which was 
a centre whence He made circular tours of preaching 
in other neighbouring places. St Matthew represents 
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our Lord as coming to dwell in Capernaum after His 
return from the wilderness (iv. 13), and even (ix. 1) 
speaks of Capernaum as our Lord’s own city. Bernhard 
Weiss would have us reject this as an error of the 
Evangelist; but I know no reason why we should 
regard ourselves as better informed than he. 

In the present investigation we confine ourselves to 
what rests on human testimony; and from the nature 
of the case we must expect to have much fuller informa- 
tion concerning that part of His ministry when He had 
enlisted and gathered round Him a company of earnest 
disciples who assisted Him in His labours, than of the 
time when He laboured alone. Naturally that period 
of His ministry, concerning which we have full details, 
occupies the larger portion in our thoughts, and we are 
likely to assign to it a larger proportion of time than it 
really occupied. For this reason I do not find confidence 
in giving any other answer to those who have inferred 
from St John’s Zhou art not yet fifty years old (viii. 57), 
that our Lord’s ministry must have been longer than 
the little more than three years which we usually 
assign it, than, We have not materials for determining 
the length of the solitary portion of our Lord’s ministry. 

I have already pointed out that after St Mark has 
told of our Lord’s move from Capernaum, he goes 
on, in the latter part of his third chapter, to give 
further anecdotes of our Lord’s work in that city. I 
consider this as merely arising from the difficulty of 
harmonising the logical and the chronological order 
of narration. When St Mark tells of the danger to 
which our Lord was exposed in Capernaum, it was 
natural that he should tell of our Lord’s withdrawal 
from the scene of peril; but we must allow some time 
to elapse before the alliance between the Pharisees and 
the Herodians became known in the circle of our Lord’s 
disciples, and made them feel the necessity of guarding 
against the danger which it threatened. What I take 
to be the fact is that there was a double reason for our 
Lord’s removal from Capernaum, and that the more 
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obvious was the earlier. In St Mark’s third chapter 
we are told (verse 9g) of the inconvenience caused by 
the pressure of the multitude which the fame of His 
miraculous cures brought thronging round Him, a 
pressure which was so continuous that it was difficult 
to be freed from it long enough to have time to take 
food. In a small Eastern town it was not easy to find 
places where a large audience could be addressed, save 
one which was appropriated to the ordinary business 
of buyers and sellers. But the open space bordering 
on the lake could be taken advantage of, and, one of 
His disciples being the owner of a boat (for we need not 
doubt that the boat was Simon’s), the expedient was 
resorted to of the Master teaching from a boat while 
the hearers stood on the shore. This method had the 
advantage that, by pushing out, the discourse could be 
broken off when the pressure came to be too exhausting. 
Thus was avoided the inconvenience which arose when 
there was no method of escape but returning to a house 
when the crowd would follow ali the way, and then 
could with difficulty be got rid of. The same expedient 
could also naturally be used when our Lord’s adversaries 
were anxious to lay hold on Him. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 
MARK iv. I, 2. MATT. xiii. 1-32. LUKE viii. 4. 
Kai rédw Hpiaro diddc- "Ey 7H huepg  exelvy Zuvidyros dé BxAov mron- 


Kew Tapa Thy Oddaccar. 
kal ouvd-yerat mpds avrov 
bxdos wheicros, Bore ad- 
Tov els m)olov éuBdvra 
xabfjcGa ev TH Oadrdoon, 
Kal més 6 &yAos mpos Thy 
Oddacoay él Tis yijs 
fioav. Kal édidackeyv av- 
Tous év mapaBodais radhd, 
Kal &heyev adrois &v rH 
Sidaxn adrod 


efedOav 6 "Inoods ris 
olklas éxd@nro mapa Thy 
Oddaccay’ Kal cuviyOn- 
cay mpds atroy a8xAoe 
mwoddol, wore atroy els 
wrotov éuBdvra xabjoOa, 
kal mas 6 8yAos éml rov 
alyaddy torhKer. Kat 
éddAnoev adrots moda éy 
TapaBorais Adywy 


od kal Tov Kard mékw 
émemopevoevav mpds aly 
Tov elev did TapaBodys 


The three Synoptic Gospels agree in relating this . 
parable, and it is natural to conclude that all derived ; 
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it from Q. That there is close connexion between 
Matthew and Mark is unmistakable, the coincidences 
being even verbal. But the copying, on whichever 
side it was, has not been slavish. Two explanations 
of these coincidences may be given: either both of 
our Evangelists followed Q, each with some variations 
of his own, and the words common to both may 
be assumed to be the very words of their common 
authority, or else we are to add to this assumption, 
what other instances lead us to think of as possible, 
that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s work, 
and therefore that common phrases may be accounted 
for as a mere copying of St Mark’s phraseology by 
St Matthew. 

We turn now to Luke, and the chief difference 
to which we must attend is the different place in the 
order of events which he gives to this parable. He tells 
first (viii. 1) of our Lord’s starting on an extensive 
missionary tour accompanied not only by the Twelve, 
but by women in good position, who in gratitude for 
benefits which they had received from His miraculous 
power contributed to the expenses of the party. St 
Mark’s account would rather lead us to think of such 
extensive tours as coming after the attempts made at 
Capernaum to silence His preaching. Here we must 
take notice that St Luke shows no knowledge of the fact 
about which St Matthew and St Mark agree, that this 
parable of the Sower was spoken as part of our Lord’s 
teaching from a boat; St Luke only mentions it as an 
incident on our Lord’s preaching tour, without giving 
any hint where it occurred., And again, concerning the 
voyage across the lake, on which our Lord rebuked the 
storm, St.Luke shows no knowledge of what St Mark 
tells, that the voyage was made at the close of a day 
when our Lord had been preaching from the boat, and 
that His command to cross the lake was issued by Him 
without getting out of the boat. It seems likely that 
He found He could not otherwise free Himself of the 
crowds, who would continue to follow Him if the boat 
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was merely rowed along the same side of the lake. 
Thus it seems to me that notwithstanding many signs 
that St Luke was acquainted with St Mark’s Gospel, 
the present is one of several indications which appear 
to show that he did not know it as a document; and 
I am disposed to regard the facts as rather pointing to 
the conclusion that St Luke was acquainted with St 
Mark’s Gospel, not through having read it, but through 
having heard it orally delivered at several meetings at 
which he was present. 


THE WAYSIDE 


MARK iv. 3, 4. 


-Anovere. lod ef7Oev 
6 omelpwy oretpa. Kai 
éyévero ev TQ orelpew 5 
pev Execev rapa Thy db6r, 
kal #AOev ra werewa Kat 
karépayev atré. 


MATT. xiii. 30, 4. 

*Ldod df7jOev 6 orrelpuw 
Tod omelpewv. xal ev rq 
omelpew avrov & pév erre- 
cev Tapa thy dddv, Kai 
AOdrvra Ta Twerewa Karé- 
gparyer avrd. 


LUKE viii. 5. 
"HEnAGer 6 orelpwy rod 
omeipat Tov omépov abrot. 
kal év rq orelpew abrav 
3 ev erecev rapa rh 
656y, Kal KarerarqOn Kar 
Ta merewd, To ovpavod 


karépayev ard, 


The differences between the Evangelists here are 
insignificant. St Mark differs from the others in pre- 
fixing the command ’Axovere, which however harmonises 
with He that hath ears to hear at the end. St 
Matthew and St Mark agree in beginning with Jéov, 
which is consistent with the supposition of the use of 
an Aramaic original. In fact my own belief is that this 
parable was included in the Aramaic Matthew, and 
that many of the variations in our Greek Gospels are 
simply translational, though Church use would naturally 
lead to many Greek words establishing themselves in 
the versions given by different readers. Elsewhere ra 
aerewa iS so commonly followed by vod ovpavos, that 
it may perhaps be counted an agreement between 
Matthew and Mark that both omit the genitive. 
Matthew has rod ovpavod in every other place where 
meretva occurs. Mark has it in one other place (iv. 
32). Luke has it five times out of six, the only 
exception being xii. 24. 
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THE WAYSIDE: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iv. 14, 15. 


‘O orelpwy trav Adyov 
omelpet. obrot dé elaty ol 
mapa Thy dddv Brov omel- 
perat 6 Adyos, kal srav 
dxotowow evOis epxerat 6 
Zaravds Kal aipec Tov 
Adyor rév éorappévov els 


MATT. xiii. 19. 

Tlavrés dxovovros roy 
Adyov rijs Bacidelas Kat 
Bh ouvdvros, épxerar 6 
movnpds Kal dprage. rd 
éorappévoy év TH Kapdla 
aérod: obrdés éorw 6 Tapa 
Thy dddv orapels. 


LUKE viii, 114, 12. 


‘O omdpos early 6 déyos 
ToD Geo. of 5é rapa riy 
606y elow ol dxovoarres, 
elra epxerat 6 didBodos 
kab atpe. rov Adyor dard 
Tis kapolas abra&v, tva wh 
Tigrevoavres THOU, 


abrovs. 


It is hard, in comparing the Evangelic narratives, to 
hit the mean between the danger of dwelling too much 
on trivialities, and of overlooking peculiarities which 
have a real significance. I think we ought to count 
in the latter class the difference that, in the first words 
of this common passage, St Mark speaks of the thing 
sown simply as ¢he word, whereas St Matthew speaks 
of the word of the kingdom, and St Luke of the word of 
God. That is to say, the phrase the word has now 
acquired a technical meaning, and our first conclusion 
would be that St Mark’s was the latest of the three forms. 
It might be regarded as a confirmation of this view 
that, as has been already pointed out, ro evayyéAcov also 
is used by St Mark simply as a technical term not 
needing an explanation as to what the good tidings 
was. But while I freely acknowledge that St Mark 
here uses what was by comparison a later form of 
expression, we are bound to remember how very early 
that form was. I have already pointed this out with 
respect to ro evayyéAcov, which St Paul’s epistles show 
to have been early an established phrase in the circle 
to which St Mark belonged. And much the same may 
be said of the phrase ¢he word, used to denote the 
. subject of the Gospel preaching. St Mark uses it 
again several times, of which one deserves special 
notice because it is also employed by St Matthew, 
when persecution ariseth because of the word (Mark iv. 
17; Matt. xiii. 21). If the once prevalent view be 
\ adopted, that St Matthew’s Gospel is the earliest, we 
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need not be surprised at finding the phrase in estab- 
lished use when St Mark wrote. If, as I believe, St 
Mark’s was the earliest of our three Synoptics, we 
might take the present coincidence as an indication 
that his Gospel had been used by St Matthew. But 
this argument would not be decisive, since there is 
other evidence how early this phraseology became 
established. The most striking piece of evidence is 
that of St Luke, who, though either his sense of 
historic propriety, or the form in which the traditions 
had reached him, restrains him from using it when 
reporting our Lord’s discourses, yet employs it in his 
own preface, when he speaks of those which from the 
beginning were eye~witnesses and ministers of the word 
(see also Acts viii. 4). And though this use is rare 
in St Paul, we find him in one of his later Epistles 
exhorting Timothy to preach the word (2 Tim. iv. 2). 

The next thing to be noticed is that St Matthew 
differs from the other two Evangelists in using the 
participle oapeis of him who receives the seed, so that 
the word has to be translated sownz upon. But St Mark 
has the same use, though not in this first clause, yet 
in the other clauses of the parable.’ 

He who snatches away the good seed is called 
by St Mark Laravas; by St Matthew 6 zovnpds; by St 
Luke 6 dtaBodos. Laravas is the name used by St Mark 
in relating our Lord’s temptation, where St Matthew 
and St Luke both have 6 diaBoAos. St Matthew alone of 
these three Evangelists uses 6 zovypds as a name for 
Satan; but this name is used by St Paul, as, for instance, 
ra Bérn Tod Tovnpod TeTvpwpeva (Eph. vi. 16), but more 
frequently in St John’s ist Epistle. 


1 It may be noted as a point of agreement of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark, though not one on which much stress can be laid, that while Mark, 
according to the oldest authority, speaks merely of the good seed as sown 
on the hearers, Matthew and Luke describe it as sown 2 their hearts. 


THE ROCKY GROUND 


MARK iv. 5, 6. 


Kat @\do &rrecev eri 7d 
merpOdes [kat] Serou odk 
elxev iv woddjv, Kal 6v- 
Ods é€avdrevter id Td pH 
exew Bados yas Kal dre 
dvérethev 6 i\cos éxauna- 
tlaOn cai 6a 7d ph Exew 


Alay e=npdvdn. 


THE ROCKY GROUND 


MATT. xiii. 5, 6. 

“Anna. 68 recev evi 7a 
werpwin Sov obk elxev 
viv woddijy, Kai evbéws 
efavérechey dia Td wh 
&xew BdOos vis, HAlov dé 
dvarelAavros éxavparicbn 
cai dia 7d wh Exew plfav 
efnpdvOn. 
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LUKE viii. 6. 


Kal repov xarérecev 
éxt thy wérpav, kal guev 
efnpdvOn dia 7d wh Exew 
ixpadda, 


Here the almost complete identity of Matthew and 


Mark is striking. The greatest difference being that 
St Mark, followed by St Luke, speaks of the seed in 
the singular number; St Matthew all through uses 
the plural. Though the sense conveyed by St Luke’s 
version is the same, the form of expression is quite 
different. But it is easier to account for St Luke’s 
as a literary compression of St Mark’s than for St 
Mark’s as an expansion of St Luke’s. 


THE ROCKY GROUND: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iv. 16, 17. 

Kai obrof eiow dpolws 
of éwi ra werpwhdn oretpd- 
Bevo, of Stay daxovcwow 
roy dAdyow edOds pera 
Xapas AapBdvovew aurdv, 
nat odx Exovow plfap év 
€aurois dAAa mpdoxaipol 
elowy, era yevouéevys 
Alpews  Surypod dd 
Tov Adyov EvOds oxavdani- 
forrar, 


MATT. xiii. 20, 21. 

‘O dé él ra werpddy 
omapels, odrés éorw 6 rov 
Abyor axovwy Kal evOds 
pera xapas apBdvwv 
adrév: otk éxer dé plvay 
ép éauT@ dAda mpdoxatpds 
éarw, yevoudvyns dé OAly- 
ews 7 dusypod dia rov 
Aéyor edOds oxavdadlfe- 


Tal 


LUKE vill. 13. 

Ol 5é éml rijs wérpas of 
Srapy dxovowow pera xo.- 
pas Séxovrar tov dédyor, 
kal obroe plifay obx éxov- 
ow, of mpds Katpdv miored- 
ovow Kal év Kaip@ metpac- 
pod adlorarrat. 


Here the resemblance between Matthew and Mark 


is still very strong, and we are tempted to regard 
Mark as the original, because of the double occurrence 
of St Mark’s favourite eJ@vs. Luke, as before, agrees 
in sense, but varies in language. His zpos xatpov 
morevovew seems plainly suggested by Mark’s adjective 
apockatpot. oxavdaditw is frequently used by St Matthew 
and St Mark, but not by St Luke, except in passages 
parallel with these two Gospels, On the other hand, 
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St Luke is the only Evangelist who uses the word 
agioracOa ; and the only close N. T. parallel is 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; but the word apostate remains to testify the full 
admission of this word into the Christian vocabulary. 
é6éxovrat, which St Luke uses here instead of kauBavovcw, 
may be described as a Lucan word. 
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THE THORNS 


MARK iv. 7. 


Kat addo érecer els Tas 
axdvOas, xal avéBnoav al 


GxavOa. Kxal ouvvérvigay 
avré, kal Kaprdy ovK 
edwxev. 


THE THORNS: 


MARK iv. 18, 19. 


Kai dddot eioty of els 
Tas dxavOas ormeipduevot 
obrot elow ot Tov Adyov 
dxovoavres, Kal al pépys- 
vat Tod aldvos Kal 7) dardrn 
Tod mAotrov Kal ai rept ra 
Roumra ércOuplat elomopevd- 
pevat ouvrvl-yousty Tov d6- 
yor, kat Exapmos ylyerat, 


MATT. xiii. 7 
“Adda dé érecev eri ras 
dxdvOas, kat dvéByoay ai 


A&xavOa. xal darérviéav 
aurd, 


MATT. xiii. 22. 


‘O 6é els ras dxdvOas 
omapels, obrés éorw 6 Tov 
Abyor dxotwy Kal 7 péptu- 
va Tov aldvos Kat 7 drdrn 
Tod mAovrov ouvTrvlye: Tov 
Abyov, kal dxapros ylve- 
Tah 


LUKE viii. 7. 


Kai érepov érecev ev 
Bésw rév dxavOdy, kat 
ouvdueions al dxavOar 
drémrviéay abré. 


THE EXPLANATION 


LUKE viii. 14. 


To dé els ras dxdvOas 
teaby, odrol elo ol dxot- 
cavtes, kal bird pepiuvarv 
Kal rNovrou Kal jdovav Tod 
Blov wopevéuevor ouvtl- 
yovrat kat ob rede gopot- 
ow, 


We have here the same features of close agreement 


between Matthew and Mark; and though St Luke’s 
variations indicate independent treatment, the coin- 
cidences are enough to prove obligation. dava8aivw, of 
the coming up of a plant is found also twice in Mark iv., 
but not elsewhere in the N. T. I do not-know whether 
any inference can be drawn from the fact that in the 
parable Matthew and Luke agree in drému€ay against 
Mark’s ouvérugay. Luke’s cuvdveicat agrees with the 
g@vev which he alone has in verses 6, 8. The phrase 
év ecw may be counted especially Lucan, occurring 
several times in the Gospel and Acts, though not 
absolutely peculiar to Luke, 


THE GOOD GROUND 


MARK iv. 8, 9. 


Kat dda érrecev els 
Ty yi Thy Kadjy, Kar 
é6ldou kaprév dvaBatvovra 
kal abgavdueva, Kal éde- 
pev els tpidkovra Kal év 
éffxovra Kat év éxardv. 
Kal &eyer, “Os exes Gra 
dxovew dxovérw. 


THE GOOD GROUND 


Matt. xiii. 8, 9. 


“Anna, 6¢ Erecey érl rhy 
Yiv Thy Kany, Kal edldov 
kaprév, 8 pev éxardy 6 dé 
éfjxovra 6 5& rpidKovra, 
‘O éxwv dra dxovérw. 
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LUKE viii. 8, 


Kal erepov erecev els 
Thy yh thy dyabhy, Kar 
gpuév érolycey Kaprov 
éxarovratdactova, Tat- 
Ta Aéyur épdver, ‘O Exwv 
Gra dxovew dxovérw, 


THE GOOD GROUND: THE EXPLANATION 


MARK iv. 20. 


Kai éxeivor elow of éml 
Thy yiv Thy Kady ona- 
pévres, olrwes dxovovow 
Tov Aéyor Kal mapadéxov- 
rat Kal Kapropopotow év 
tptdxovra Kal [év] é&}- 


MATT. xiii. 23. 

'O &é éml rhy Kadnv viv 
omapels, otrés éorw 6 Tov 
Abyor dkovwr Kal oureels, 
és 6% Kaprropope? kal rove? 
& pev éxardy 8 Se étj- 
xovra 8 5 rpidKovra. 


LUKE viii. 15. 

Td d¢ dv rH Kadq yi, 
obrol elow otrwes év Kap- 
dla xady kal dyaby dxod- 
oavres Tov Adyov Karéxou- 
ow kal Kapropopodow ev 
bmromov7. 


xovra, kal [év] éxardv. 


These concluding verses do not modify the results 
suggested by those that precede them. Instead of rip 
yiv tiv cadjv of Matthew and Mark, Luke, though 
agreeing in respecting the article, has aya@jv instead 
of xadjv. He has xady, however, when the adjective 
is repeated in the explanation. It is likely that cadjp 
was the adjective used in Q, with which the word seems 
to have been a favourite, see for instance Matt. iii. 10; 
vii. 17, 18, 19, where the phrase xaprous xaXovs zroveiy is 
used four times. «xapzovs diddvac is the more common 
phrase, but vroeiy is found in the present passage in 
Mark, and also in its parallels in Matthew and Luke. 
mapaséxouce does not occur again in the Gospels, but 
is used by St Luke three times in the Acts. 

On the whole, of all passages common to the three 
Synoptics, there is none which bears more distinct marks 
that the three versions have been derived from the same 
original than this parable of the Sower. We have 
then good reason for concluding that this parable had 
been reported in Q; but the question arises, Did it 
there stand alone? In Luke it does stand alone; in 
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Matthew it is followed by six others. In Mark it is 
followed by others, only one of them however (that of 
the Grain of Mustard Seed) being included in Matthew’s 
six, and having rather the aspect of having been pre- 
served by an independent tradition, than by compression 
of the source here used by St Matthew. Yet in favour 
of the view that the common source of Matthew and 
Mark here contained a collection of parables, may be 
urged St Mark’s own acknowledgment, that the parables 
he records were only a selection from a larger number: 
With many such parables spake he the word unto them, as 
they were able to hear it (verse 33). Yet again, in favour 
of the view that the collection of parables in Matt. xiii. 
must be regarded as the work of the ‘‘ redactor” of the 
First Gospel, there is to be urged the literary skill 
which this ‘‘redactor” elsewhere shows in his presenta- 
tion of our Lord’s discourses. 

Both solutions are possible from a critical point of 
view: either that the systematic arrangement of topics 
had been made by our Lord Himself, and only does 
not appear in all the reports, on account of the frag- 
mentary manner in which of necessity His sayings were 
preserved, or else that it was the Evangelist who skil- 
fully put together kindred utterances delivered by our 
Lord on different occasions. If we adopt the latter 
view, we should be inclined to attribute to that Evangelist 
the joining the parable of the Sower with these other 
parables of our Lord, and to account for St Luke’s 
silence in this place about the others by his non- 
acquaintance with St Matthew’s Gospel. 





THE REASON FOR OUR LORD’S METHOD 
OF TEACHING BY PARABLES 


MARK iv. 10-13. MATT. xiii. 10-15. LUKE viii. 9, 10. 


In this section the report both of our Lord’s question 
and of the disciples’ answer is so much abridged in Luke, 
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that if we had not the help of the other Evangelists, 
we should have a difficulty in seeing the relevance of 
our Lord’s answer. But we find from Matthew that 
the question was a more comprehensive one, and that 
the disciples desired to know why He spoke to the 
multitude in parables; for St Matthew and St Mark 
agree in telling that the explanation of the parables 
was not given publicly to the multitude, but afterwards 
to the disciples when they were alone. If the disciples’ 
request had been merely, as St Luke reports it, to be 
taught the meaning of the parable of the Sower, the 
quotation from Isaiah and the distinction between the 
privileges of the disciples and of the outside multitude 
are introduced irrelevantly, while they are distinctly 
appropriate to the question as given by St Matthew, 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables? St Mark’s 
report is also abridged, though not nearly as much 
so as St Luke’s. We might hastily infer from Mark 
that the Sower was the first of our Lord’s parables, 
or at least the only one spoken on this occasion. I 
have already pointed out that St Mark himself intimates 
(iv. 33, 34) that the Sower was but one of several 
parables addressed to hearers according to their capacity 
of profiting by them. We may observe also that the 
form in which the enquiry of the disciples is reported 
by St Mark is that they asked their Master concern- 
ing the parables, where the use of the plural number 
shows that more than one had been spoken, and that 
the question was, as the answer given to it shows, not 
merely concerning the meaning of one parable, but 
concerning the general method of teaching by parables. 

Again, in the conclusion of St Mark’s report of 
our Lord’s preface to His answer He is represented as 
asking, Know ye not this parable? and how shall ye 
know all the parables? This question has often been 
understood as a reproach to the disciples for their dul- 
ness in needing an explanation ; yet the whole context 
leads us to think that those whom He regarded as 
worthy of reproach were careless hearers, who listened 
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to the story without enquiring whether it had a deeper 
meaning, not those who sought to have explained to 
them the meaning which they had not been able at 
once to apprehend. Again, this question would have 
been more pertinent, if explanation had been asked 
of one of the easiest of the parables: ‘‘ You do not 
understand this one, and how can you expect to under- 
stand others more difficult?” But in fact while many 
of the parables so plainly convey the lesson they were 
meant to teach that explanation seems scarcely necessary, 
in this case, if our Lord had not Himself given us a 
commentary, we might have been puzzled to decide why 
He should have told this story about the husbandman. 
It is better then to regard Mark iv. 13 as answering 
a question put in the form reported by St Mark, viz., 
in the plural number, concerning ¢he parables; and 
that, instead of giving them a general answer, He 
points out that it is necessary that they should be first 
made fully to understand the meaning of one parable. 
It seems to me then likely that Q may have contained 
not only the parable of the Sower, but some others 
too in the same connexion, amongst which may have 
been the Grain of Mustard Seed, which is the only 
one of the parables in Matt. xiii. which has its place 
on the same occasion in either of the other Gospels. 
And it is to be noted that after this and its companion 
parable St Matthew too makes a break, the remaining 
parables related in this chapter being described as 
delivered, not to the multitude, but to the disciples in 
private. But I feel we must not leave out of sight the 
fact that St Matthew’s arrangement of topics is much 
more ruled by the kindred character of the subjects 
treated of than by chronological considerations. If we 
supposed that St Matthew and St Mark meant to give 
an account of the preaching on one particular day, we 
should find our authorities in contradiction. According 
to St Matthew, when our Lord had finished His public 
preaching He retired to a house, and there gave His 
disciples the interpretation of the parable of the Tares, 
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and taught them some other parables; according to 
St Mark, He escapes the pressure of the multitudes, 
not by withdrawing to a house, but by crossing the 
lake in the boat just as He was. 

We can reconcile our authorities by supposing that 
St Matthew’s introduction to the parable of the Tares 
does not necessarily imply that this parable was spoken 
on the same occasion as that of the Sower: <Axother 
parable set he before them (xiii. 26). And indeed it seems 
to me that this parable was too important to have been 
omitted by St Mark and St Luke, if their authorities 
had given it in the same connexion. In St Mark’s 
Gospel too, his use of the imperfect tense cautions us 
against assuming that all the sayings which he records 
consecutively formed part of a connected discourse. 
In all the rest of this chapter we have a continual 
repetition of é\eyev, as each successive utterance of our 
Lord is recorded, see verses 11, 21, 24, 26, 30; and it 
is only in the next chapter that the Evangelist resumes 
his habitual use of the present or aorist. We need 
not then tax our ingenuity to make more connexion 
between consecutive verses than on the face of them 
they exhibit. On the other hand, the preference for 
the imperfect tense is so common with St Mark that 
I feel it is rather on the other side we must be cautious : 
viz., lest we should take what may have been a mere 
trick of style for a designed warning that we are not 
to regard the narrative as consecutive. 

If St Luke does not report the question why our 
Lord spoke in parables, we must remember that when 
he wrote, Christians were familiar, as we all are now, 
with many parables of our Lord, and that while we 
should be glad to be assured that we rightly interpret 
any particular parable, it seldom occurs to us to put 
the question, Why did He speak in parables at all? 
Some would now answer, Because it was a way usual 
among the Jews of conveying moral lessons; but we 
find here that this answer is wrong. The method no 
doubt was not unprecedented, for we find parables, 
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though very few in number, in the Old Testament ; 
but when Jesus used it, it struck the hearers by its 
novelty. It had evidently not become an established 
form of instruction ; indeed if it had been so, it would, 
when sanctioned by our Lord’s employment of it, have 
become the regular use of Christian preachers; but 
in point of fact it remained our Lord’s own, and did 
not succeed in any hands but His. 

If in answering the question why our Lord spoke in 
parables, we were to consider only His human nature, 
we should need no other answer than, because it was 
the method of conveying His instructions which came 
most naturally to Him, and which therefore He could 
use most effectually. We might as well enquire why 
Ovid, or why Pope, taught their lessons in a metrical 
form. It was because they found their thoughts most 
naturally threw themselves into such a form, and because 
when so expressed they were most effective and most 
easily remembered. And I do not think that the 
acknowledgment of His Divine nature materially alters 
the problem. He assumed not only humanity in general, 
but also an individual human form. That is to say, 
while He was like other men in those attributes which 
all men have in common, He must have had individual 
features by which He could be recognised. It has no 
doubt been wisely ordained that no authentic portrait 
of Him has been preserved. But artists have not been 
thought wanting in faith in Him because they have 
attempted to represent in painting how they imagined 
He must have appeared in the eyes of men. Now it 
would be Apollinarianism to hold that it was only in 
outward appearance He was like other men, and had 
not an individual human mind. In fact if we own 
Him to have assumed a human body, that must have 
included a human brain with its individuality. And 
concerning the mind of Jesus we have in His recorded 
discourses evidence to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding in the case of His outward appearance. We 
know that He possessed great fertility in illustration, 
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so that when He desired to make His hearers under- 
stand anything it was natural for Him to ask, Where- 
unto shall we liken it? or with what comparison shall we 
compare it ? 

The only thing that seems to need comment is 
that His answer conveys the impression that He repre- 
sented Himself, not as using parables in order to enable 
His hearers to understand, but in order to hide His 
meaning from those who were unworthy of His lessons. 
Indeed there are some of His parables which fulfil the 
former object so perfectly as not to require any explana- 
tion. Who, for example, needs a commentator on the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, in order to make 
him understand the unseemliness, when one who is 
much in need of pardon himself refuses it to lesser 
offenders? But in the case of the parable of the Sower, 
which seems to have been the first of which the disciples 
asked an explanation, the lessons taught are much less 
obvious; and the need for them would be little felt 
until they themselves came to be teachers. Then they 
might naturally have been disheartened at finding how 
much of their labour was expended without any profit- 
able result; and it would give them courage when they 
discovered that the same had been the experience of 
their Master. The same parable contained a lesson 
for the hearers as well as for the teachers; for when 
they were taught how much the produce of the seed 
depended on the soil into which it was cast, they felt 
the practical urgency of the exhortation, Take heed how 
ye hear (Luke viii. 18). 

The parable answers the question put by the 
disciples, and explains why our Lord used different 
methods of teaching, with them and with the multitude. 
That He would give special teaching to the Twelve 
was what might have been expected from His choice 
of them to be His special companions, and, as the 
event proved, to be the appointed teachers of His 
Church. But St Mark tells us (verse 10) that it was not 
only the Twelve, but of wepi avrév who questioned Him 
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concerning the parable, from which we may infer that 
He did not repel others besides the Twelve who sought 
from Him special instruction. But our Lord gives us 
plainly to understand that one reason for His using 
the parabolic method was because it discriminated 
between those who really desired to be taught, and 
the listless crowd who were merely beguiling an idle 
hour. Many, and possibly most, of the hearers of 
His parables listened to His stories without ever putting 
to themselves the question what they meant, or indeed 
whether they had any deeper meaning. There is nothing 
surprising in what is the common experience of preachers 
at the present day, viz., that an illustration which they 
use, if at all striking, will be remembered easily enough, 
but that very few retain in their memory what it had been 
designed to illustrate. Thus this method of teaching 
by parables discriminated at once between those who 
were content to listen without understanding, and those 
whose whole desire was to grasp the deeper meaning. 
Those who had not cared seriously to attend speedily 
lost from their memory what little they had heard, 
while those who knew enough to be anxious to know 
more had soon their want supplied. It is in consistency 
with this that we find from St Mark that this parable 
was prefaced by the call dxovere, and closed with He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear. 


THE CANDLE AND THE BUSHEL 


MARK iv. 21-23. 


Kat éreyev abrois &rt, Mire epye- 
rat & Adxvos ta bd Tov wddtov TEOF 
 brd Thy KAbynv, obx Wa emt ri 
Auxvlay reOG; od yap Eorw kpumrdv 
cay ph twa pavepwOn, ovdé éyévero 
daréxpupoy GAN’ iva. ENON els pavepdy. 
Ei ris Exee Gra dxovew dxovérw, 


LUKE viii. 16, 17. 


Ovdels G& Adyvov Aas Kadderec 
abroy oxever } viroxdrw KAlvys 7lOn- 
ow, GX’ émt dAvxvlas rlOqow, Wa ob 
elorropevduevor BrA€rwow 7d Pas. ob 
yep re Kpum ov 8 od pavepdy -yer}- 
cerat, ovde dardkpuoy 8 ob wh ywwobG 
kal els pavepdv EdOy. 


That St Luke is here following Mark is apparent 
from his placing this second parable, as St Mark does, 
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immediately after the parable of the Sower, with which 
it has no obvious connexion. It may well however 
have been spoken on the same occasion, as St Mark 
seems to give us to understand. What St Mark had 
been dwelling on is that our Lord gave to the disciples 
whom He had chosen private instruction which was 
withheld from the multitude. It was natural then that 
He should at the same time impress on them that what 
He taught them in secret was not to remain secret. He 
was lighting a candle, not that it should be put under 
the bushel or under the bed, but that it should give light 
to the whole house. 

It has already been remarked that the occurrence of 
doublets suggests the use of a double source. The 
passage just quoted, Luke viii. 16, occurs with but 
little variation, Luke xi. 33, and I take the explana- 
tion to be that in the first passage I have quoted 
St Luke is following Mark, and that in the second he 
is quoting directly from Q. The saying is one which 
is given by St Matthew as part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 15), and there it has a very natural 
place. Nothing forbids us to suppose that our Lord 
may have used the same illustration more than once. 

There is another kindred example of a pair of sayings 
common to Matthew and Luke, which may therefore be 
referred to the source which I have called Q. 


Matt. x. 26, 27. 

Mia ofy goSnOjre airots' obdév 
ydp éorw xexahuppévory 6 obk dro- 
kahug@@ijeerat, xai xputraz 6 od 
yrus@hoeraz, 5 Aéyo tyiy &v mm 
oxorig, elxare €v TO Gerri> cai 6 cis 


LUKE xii. 2-44. 

Odden 52 ouvryxexaduppévoy esTly 5 
ovK dwoxadv@@yjcera:, cai xpumrér 
6 od yuctiecra. ax? Sy ica & 
+ oxoria efrare év TO Heurri dxoveH}- 
cera, xai & rpés 7d ods AAaAijoare & 
Tos rapelos KypuxOijoctac éxi Tor 





Seskre. nal oh peuneiee i te ieee eee 
ov, wh PoInOijre, x.7.r. 

This passage has the marks of having been delivered 
by our Lord on a different occasion from that we have 
been hitherto considering, and as teaching a different 
lesson. What is taught here is not the duty of giving 
wide publicity to the instruction the hearers had received 
in private, but the certainty that what had been designed 

R 
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for public benefit would ultimately reach those for whom 
it was intended. Consequently that those are not to be 
feared who strive by violence to suppress the teaching ; 
the light cannot be hidden, but must be surely made 
manifest. In St Luke’s version too, the uy ¢o87Oqre 
gives the key to the interpretation. But that version 
bears what I count to be a mark of posteriority, in that 
those addressed are regarded as the givers, not the 
recipients of the secret instruction. When St Luke 
wrote he could not but be struck by the fact that the 
quiet work of a very small number of preachers had 
filled the whole world with their doctrine. 


MARK iv. 24, 25. LUKE viii. 18. 
Kal 2deyev avrots, Baémere ri Brérere ody mw&s axovere’ bs av 
dkovere. ev @ perp perpetre werpy- yap xn, SoOjcerar abr@, kal ds dv 
Ojoerar buiv Kal mpooreOnoerac dpiv. uh éxn, Exew apOjoerat aw’ adbrod. 


ds yap éxet, SoO4oerar airg- Kal ds 
ovk xe, Kal & Exer dpOjoeror dm 
atvroo. 
MAatT. xili. 12. 


“Ooris yap éxet, SoOhoerar aire Kal TepiooevOjoerat’ 
Boris 5é ov exer, kal 5 exer dpOjoerar dm’ abrod. 

There are several other parallels to these verses of 
Mark, but I place opposite to them what St Luke has 
in the same place, the comparison as I think plainly 
showing that St Luke is here using Mark as his 
authority. I have already said that St Mark’s im- 
perfects, éAecyevy, permit us to suppose that all the 
sayings here recorded were not uttered on the same 
occasion ; but neither do they forbid us to think that 
they were, and the precept Zake heed what ye hear, or 
as St Luke has it, Take heed how ye hear, is a natural 
sequel to the parable of the Sower, which had pointed 
out how much the efficacy of the spoken word 
depends on the receptiveness of those to whom it is 
addressed. But the next clause, With what measure 
ye mete, contains a saying used by our Lord on other 
occasions too, the connexion of which with the present 
discourse is not obvious, and perhaps it was on that 
account omitted here by St Luke, who had recorded 
the saying a little before, vi. 38. 
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Matt. vii. 2. LUKE vi. 38. 
"Ey w yap Kpluare xplvere KpeOi}- Aldore, kat 800jnceras duiv’ mérpov 
ceobe, Kal év 8 wérpy yerpetre Kaddv memiecpévoy ceoadevpevoy 
MerpnOnoera vyiv. brrepexxuvyduevov Swoovsw els Tov 


kédrov tuav. = @ “yap pérpy werpeire 
davrmerpnOjcerae duty. 


In fact the law of reciprocity here enunciated has 
manifold applications. In the Sermon on the Mount 
as reported by St Matthew we are reminded that the 
harshness or charity we use in our judgment of others 
is likely to be reciprocated in the judgments they form 
of us. In Luke vi. 38 we have possibly the applica- 
tion first given to the words, Gzve and it shall be given 
unto you. The measure in which you give will be the 
measure of what you have a right to receive; give 
liberally, and you will receive, not a bare return, but 
over measure, good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over. 

This promise of over measure is represented in Mark 
by cot rpoorrePijcera viv, which occurs in Matthew and 
Luke elsewhere, in a somewhat different connexion, 
kat Tavra wavra mpocreOjcera viv (Matt. vi. 33; Luke 
xii. 31). Be not anxious for food or raiment, but seek the 
Kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto 
you. The plentiful repayment of gifts offered to the 
Lord is Old Testament doctrine, taught two or three 
times in the Book of Proverbs, and is dwelt on by 
St Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 6. The appeal to this law of 
reciprocity is quite pertinent to its context in this 
passage of Mark; for the law holds good in spiritual 
as well as in material things. The appreciation of 
eloquence or of poetry, the amount of benefit received 
from instruction, not only in morals, but in any subject 
of study, depends much on what the hearer himself 
contributes; and thus obedience to the precept Zake 
heed how ye hear is one which brings with it its own 
reward. 

With respect to Mark iv. 25; Luke viii. 18, os yap 
&yet, «7... St Matthew’s account (xiii. 12) seems to have 
been the orenial of the other two. St Mark has it 
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as part of the commentary on the parable of the Sower ; 
and in this St Luke follows him, merely softening the 
apparent contradiction of taking ¢hat which he hath from 
one who has not by substituting shat which he seemeth to 
have (or, thinketh he hath). The connexion of the clause 
with what precedes, which is not obvious in St Mark’s 
report, is quite plain in St Matthew’s version. After 
the saying Unto you it ts given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to them it ts not given, this 
clause comes in with complete appropriateness. It 
seems to me that it was St Matthew’s cat wepiocevOif- 
cerat which suggested the zpooreOjoeroa tpiv of Mark 
iv. 24. The present saying is reported both by St 
Matthew and St Luke as used also by our Lord in 
connexion with another parable, to which it has 
evidently a close relation, and the passages may here 
be conveniently compared. 


MATT. xxv. 29. LUKE xix. 26. 
To yap éxovrte ravri dobncerat Kai Adyw tyiv 8ru ravrt re exovre 
mepiscevOynoerar’ Tod dé wh exovros Sojoerat, drd dé Too wh exovTos Kat 
kal 5 exer dpOnoerar dm’ abrod. 6 éxer dpOnoerat, 
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MARK iv. 26-29. 

This parable, peculiar to Mark, has a few words in 
common with St Matthew’s parable of the Tares, but 
only such as necessarily follow from the fact that both 
parables tell of the sowing of seed and of a subsequent 
harvest. But there seems to me no ground for suspect- 
ing that either Evangelist worked out a second parable 
on the lines suggested by the other. St Mark does not 
profess to give more than a selection of our Lord’s 
parables; and we have no reason to think that St 
Matthew’s fuller collection in chapter xiii. was intended 
to be regarded as complete. So it is not wonderful if 
St Mark should have chosen to insert here one which 
he found in Q, but which St Matthew had omitted, 
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perhaps on account of some general resemblance to a 
longer one which he had given already. 

Both parables belong to the same group in which 
our Lord illustrates the characteristics of what St 
Matthew calls the Kingdom of heaven and St Mark the 
Kingdom of God. The disciples expected that the 
establishment of that Kingdom would be something 
startling and sudden, such as Jesus later taught them 
His second coming would be. But now He teaches 
them that the Kingdom He was then founding would 
be a silent growth, like the produce of a seed sown, 
which needs no further co-operation from man, but 
sprouts and rises while he may sleep, and from day to 
Jay scarcely observe its progress, until, showing itself 
‘ipe for harvest, it warns him that the time has come 
‘or him to put in the sickle. 

This lesson was one that the disciples must have 
1eeded from the first, in order to moderate their mis- 
aken expectations; but it was at a much later period 
hat it would be discovered that within the Kingdom 
tself evils would spring up, the origination of which, 
is well as their toleration by the Divine Founder of 
he Kingdom, demanded explanation. I own I have 
ilways felt it as a problem demanding explanation that 
yur Lord should have dealt with this topic at so early 
1 period of His ministry. Even the parable of the 
Sower seems likely to have suggested itself only after 
i long course of but partially successful preaching. 
Yet a human teacher must after a time have felt dis- 
ippointment at his poor success; and might have tried 
o account for it by the want of attention of his hearers. 
3ut no ordinary founder of a new system would begin 
xy giving warning of its partial failures. We could 
inderstand the teacher expelling from his company a 
ollower whose conduct had disappointed him, but not 
io his perception of the evils of premature expulsion. 
f£ we reject the explanation that it was our Lord’s 
livine fore-knowledge which enabled Him to do so, we 
lave to choose between two solutions, neither of which 
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is satisfactory. I find it difficult to believe either that 
the lesson taught in the parable of the Tares was needed 
in our Lord’s own lifetime, or else that at the time when 
the tares did manifest themselves any later disciple could 
give this account of them, and throw it into the form of 
a parable, a form in which our Lord’s example found no 
imitators. 





THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 
MARK iv. 30-32. MATT. xiii. 31, 32. LUKE xiii, 18, 19. 


This parable of the Grain of Mustard Seed has the 
same tendency as that one which Mark alone reports, 
namely, to dispel discouragement at the little show and 
small beginnings of the new Kingdom, which, neverthe- 
less, was destined to grow into a mighty empire. This 
parable is found in all three Synoptics, and certainly 
came from their common source Q. In Mark and Luke 
it begins with the formula on which I have commented 
already, How shall we liken the kingdom of God? and 
we might perhaps suppose that St Luke had copied 
Mark; but when we look a little further, we find that 
it is not Mark, but Q which St Luke is using as his 
authority. In the first place, he forsakes St Mark’s 
order, and instead of telling this parable along with the 
rest with which St Mark places it, and which are used 
in St Luke’s eighth chapter, he does not tell this until 
the thirteenth. Again, he joins to the parable of the 
Mustard Seed a kindred parable about Leaven, which 
St Mark has omitted, but which is found in the same 
connexion in Matthew. And, lastly, whereas St Mark 
simply speaks of the mustard seed as sown, St Matthew 
says that a man sowed it zz his field, or, as St Luke has 
it, 22 his own garden. So 1 conclude that St Matthew 
and St Luke both used Q, and that St Mark used it 
too, but with abridgments and omissions as is his wont. 
St Luke, however, omits a point in which Matthew and 
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Mark agree, namely, the contrast between the small- 
ness of the mustard seed and the greatness of the plant 
that springs from it. 


MARK iv. 33, 34. MatT. xiii. 34, 35. 

Kai rotavrais wapaBodais o\Aais Taira rdvra eddAnoev 6 "Iyoods év 
éd\dder abrots Tov Adyov, Kabds 7dU- mapaBodats trois SxAos, Kai xwpls 
vavro axovew: xwpis dé mapaBodjs TapaBonjs ovdév éXdAec avrots* 8irws 
ov« éAdXet avdrots, car’ lia dé Trois tAnpwdG Td pnOev Sia Tod mpogrjrov 
iSlots paOnrats éwéAver mavTa, Aéyorros, "Avoltw ev mapaBodais Td 


oréua mov, K.T.N 


This remark comes in St Mark’s Gospel in what we 
should be disposed to consider its natural place; viz., 
at the end of the series of parables which the Evangelist 
has selected for narration. It notifies to the reader that 
the parables which have been related were but a selection 
from many others of the same kind; it declares that 
what was related of our Lord in the case of the parable 
of the Sower, of which the explanation was not given 
until our Lord was alone with His disciples, was His 
general method; viz., to speak in parables to the 
multitude, and interpret them privately to His disciples. 
And the words as ¢hey were able to hear tt point to the 
reason for this difference ; namely, that His instruction 
was proportioned to the intelligence of the hearers, and 
their anxiety to learn. We may note in passing the 
phrase peculiar to Mark, Spake he the word unto them. 

I do not think that we can positively say whether 
St Matthew derived this account of our Lord’s method 
from Mark, or both from Q. In favour of the former 
view may be urged that the remark which St Mark 
makes at the end of his series of parables is placed 
by St Matthew in the middle of his, yet still almost 
exactly in St Mark’s place, namely, after the parable 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed. But it may be said in 
reply that it is not correct to say that Matthew’s remark 
comes in the middle, whereas it is really at the end of 
the series of parables which were spoken publicly. St 
Matthew mentions no change of place after verse 43 ; 
and the parables recorded in the following verses may 
be regarded as not spoken to the multitude, but to His 
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disciples ; and verse 51 would show that He supposed 
them to be intelligible to His audience. Moreover if 
St Matthew is copying Mark he leaves out the second 
half of Mark iv. 34. I have already expressed myself as 
inclined to the opinion that the Old Testament quotation 
in Matt. xiii. 35 was not derived from Q, but added by 
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the Greek Evangelist. 





THE CROSSING OF THE LAKE 


MARK iv. 35, 36. 


Kal Aéye atrois ev 
éxelvy TH tudog dylas 
yevouévns, AréAOwper eis 
To wépay. Kal ddévres 
Tov &xdov trapadauBdvov- 
ow avbrov ws Fv ev re 
trol, kat ddda rota Fv 


Mart. viii. 18 & 23. 

"Tdav dé 6’Incods &ydov 
mepi avrdv éexédevoev dired- 
Oeiv els TO répav. 


Kai éuBdvre aire els 
Troioy jKoovOncay aire 
of padyrat adbroi. 


LUKE viii. 22. 


*"Eyévero 6& év mig Tov 
jpepav Kat abrds évéBy 
eis rAotov Kai of pabnrat 
adrod, xai elev mpos av- 
rovs, Aéh@wuev els rd 
mépav rhs Ripvys, Kar 
avnxOnoar. 


Her’ avrod, 

St Mark returns now to relate the events of the 
evening of a day when Jesus had taught the people 
out of a boat (iii, 9g; iv. 1). The crowd still beset 
Him; so He ordered His disciples to cross over to 
the other side. St Luke, who in this narrative closely 
follows Mark, adds for greater clearness the other side of 
the lake. St Mark goes on to say that the disciples, 
leaving the multitude, take him with them, even as he 
was, in the boat. It will be remembered that Jesus 
was already in the boat. So we are to understand 
that the disciples get in, and take Him across, without 
His disembarking, which would have forced Him again 
to suffer the pressure of the multitude. 

St Mark adds another autoptic touch, viz., that other 
boats accompanied Him. If we ask how other boats 
came to wish to cross at the same time, the best reason 
I can suggest is that as we are told that many of the 
people who thronged our Lord came from a distance, 
we may suppose that several of His hearers had crossed 
from the other side of the lake, and that they returned 
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home when His instruction for the day was ended. We 
are not told how these other boats fared in the storm. It 
is possible that we hear nothing about them, because 
they had parted company before the storm burst forth. 
They probably went at a different pace from that of the 
fishing boat. 

It might have some bearing on a theological question 
if we had here fuller information. Many divines in 
ancient and modern times have compared the Church to 
Noah’s Ark, in which those who found a place, and they 
only, escaped perishing. I remember hearing a sermon 
from Archer Butler, in which he founded a charitable 
hope for dissenters on the fact that besides the ship in 
which Jesus was there were also other little ships. But 
we should like to know whether the little ships got safe 


to land. 





THE STORM ON THE 


MARK iv. 37-41. 


Kal -ylverat datray 
Beydhn dvéuov, Kai Te 
kipara éméBaddev els 7d 
thotov, Bore Hin “yept- 
fecOac Td doiov. Kal 
adbros hp év rH mpbury eri 
7d mMpockepddaoy Kadev- 
Swv Kai éyelpovew atréov 
xa rAéyouow atrp, Add- 
oxade, ob perder oot Ere 
drroddvpeba ; Kal dteyep- 
Gels erreringnoey TE dvéup 
kal elrev TH Oaddoon, 
Lubra, mepluwoo. Kal 
éexéracey 6 Gvemos, Kai 
éyévero parson peyarn. 
kai Trev avrots, Tt dedol 
» eore; obrw éxere alorw ; 

kal epopyOnoay pdBov 
péyav, Kal édeyor mpds 
Gdprous, Tis dpa obrds 
éorw Sri kal 6 Gvepos Kai 
4 Oddaooa braKxover alra; 


Mart. viii. 24-27. 

Kai léod cepds péyas 
éyévero dv TH Oaddoon, 
dore Td TAotoy KadvTTEc- 
Oar ows Tov Kupdrwv" 
abrés 5é éxddevdev, Kat 
tmpocehOdvres Hryeipay av- 
Tov Aéyovres, Kipre, oG- 


gov, dmroA\vpeba. Kal 
Aéyer adrois, Th dedol 
éore, ddvyémisrat; Tére 


eyepOels éwerlunoev ois 
dvépors kal TH Oardoon, 
kal éyévero yadyvn pe- 
yarn. Ob Ge EvOpwiror 
eOatvpacav Aéyovres, IIo- 
tamés éorw ovros Ort Kal 
of dvenoe cal % OddrAaoca 


airg vmakovoucty ; 


LAKE 


LUKE viii. 23-25. 

T\cdvrwy §=6é  abrav 
dgumvacey. Kal xaréBn 
Aathay dyduov els rhv 
Aluynv, Kal ovverrAnpodyro 
kal éxwdvvevoy, mpoved- 
Odvres 5¢ Seyyetpay adrdv 
Aéyovres, "Emiwordra éru- 
tara, amo\dkipeba 6 oe 
dievyepGels émerlunoev Te 
dvéu kal TQ Kvdwve Tod 
Udaros, Kal ératoavro, 
Kal éyévero yadhry. 
elrev dé avrots, Ilo 4 
mloris budv; poBydévres 
62 Oavuacav, Aéyovres 
mpos ddAndous, Tis dpa 
obrés éorw 8rt Kal rots 
dvduos émirdooe Kal rp 
Udart, Kat varaxovovow 
aire ; 


Comparing the three versions of this story, common 
to all the Synoptics, I see no clear evidence that St 
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Luke used any authority but St Mark’s account, of 
which he gives a literary rehandling. We note at once 
Mark’s phrase NaidAaw avéuov, where Matthew has ceacpos 
méyas év TH Oadacoy. St Luke puts the events into more 
regular order: for example, telling at once that Jesus 
had gone to sleep, and not reserving the first mention 
of His sleep until the disciples came to awake Him. 
He does not give the words of the rebuke to the sea and 
winds, cia, tediywoo; he minimises the somewhat 
reproachful cry of the disciples from Teacher, carest thou 
not that we perish? into Master, master, we perish. 
Probably diddcxaXe and émicrara are here only different 
equivalents for vaéz. St Mark everywhere brings out 
how slow were the hearts of the disciples to learn to 
trust their Master’s power. St Luke softens much the 
severity of His rebuke to them, Why are ye fearful? 
lave ye not yet faith ? into, Where zs your faith ? St Mark 
says that the waves were beating into the boat so that 
it was getting full; St Luke compresses all into one 
word, cuverAnpotvro. Note St Mark’s vis dpa, in which 
St Luke follows him. Ido not think that any of these 
variations oblige us to suppose that St Luke had an 
independent source of information. 

When we turn to St Matthew’s account we do not 
find the same dependence on Mark’s language, as we 
do in other cases where Mark is the authority whom 
St Matthew is following. The boat is hédden by the 
waves ; the cry is Save, Lord; we perish; the rebuke is, 
Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? (dd\vyémror) and 
the story begins with xai iéov. On the whole, I incline 
to the conclusion that the story was related in Q, and 
that St Matthew has preserved much of its language. 
Some phrases are common to all the accounts:. 
emiTipyoey TH aveuW OF Tols avémows . - - Kal eyevero yadnvn 
[meyarr]. 

This miracle has an important place in the history 
of the progressive steps by which Jesus revealed His 
power to His disciples. Their attention was first caught 
by His power over demoniacs, then St Luke (iv. 39) 
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tells us how He rebuked a fever, and it departed; here 
we read that inanimate objects were obedient to His 
command, and that when He rebuked the winds and the 
waves they submitted. With respect to the effect of the 
miracle, St Matthew merely says that the men marveled ; 
St Mark says that they were afraid with great fear, by 
which I understand the awe which they felt at being 
brought into the immediate presence of divine power 
(see Luke v. 9). St Luke has here what might be taken 
for a conflation of the other two accounts, poGjOevres dé 
Cavuacay, being afraid they marvelled. 





OUR LORD’S WOULD-BE FOLLOWERS 


MATT. viii. 19-22. LUKE ix. 57-60. 


The story of the man whose desire to follow our 
Lord was repulsed, is not told by St Mark; but being 
repeated both by St Matthew and St Luke has to be 
reckoned with those which I class under the name of Q. 
It is with the embarkation on this occasion that St 
Matthew connects it, and therefore it may fitly be 
considered here; but it was probably told in Q as an 
isolated anecdote ; for St Luke does not connect it with 
any embarkation, and we should rather be led by him 
to suppose that the incident took place as our Lord 
was starting on an ordinary preaching land tour, and 
probably at a later period in His life. St Luke places 
it on our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, and this 
arrangement is that which most commends itself to us. 

We are not bound to suppose that the second 
anecdote relates an incident which occurred at the 
same time as that related first. The juxtaposition of 
the two is sufficiently accounted for by the kindred 
nature of the subjects. In the first we are told of the 
repulse of one who had volunteered his companionship, 
without having counted the cost, and who was ignorant 
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of the risks and sacrifices which the step would involve. 
In the other we are told of our Lord’s refusal to accept 
the excuses of one whom He had invited to join Him, 
but who desired to postpone compliance indefinitely. 
St Luke does not appear to have had the authority of 
Q for his addition, But go thou and publish abroad the 
kingdom of God. 

St Luke also adds (ix. 61, 62) an anecdote, derived 
apparently from a different source. If we are to make 
a distinction between what is here refused, and the 
farewell feasts permitted to Elisha and to Matthew, I 
suppose that what was forbidden in these examples was 
a departure in order to return to former associates from 
whom it would not be easy again to separate. 





THE DEMONIAC IN THE TOMBS 


MARK v. I, 2. 


Kat 7rOov els 7d wépav 
ris Oardoons els Thy Xw- 
pay trav Tepaonvaev. kat 
eEehOdvros atrod éx rot 
mrolov [etOds] brnvrncer 
aire éx Tov uvnpelwy dy- 
Opwiros év mvevpare dka- 


MATT. viii. 28a. 


Kat éd@évros atrot els 
76 mépay els Thy xwpay 
trav Tadapnvav brivrny- 
sav atrg dbo Saipovits- 
pevon ex Tay pynwelwr 


é£epy duevor, 


LUKE viii. 26, 27a. 

Kal xarérdevoav els 
Thy xwpay rav Tepacn- 
vov, iris early dvrlrepa 
ris TardsAalas. éfehOdvre 
8e abr ext chy viv vrjp- 
THoEV ayAp Tes eK THs be 
ews Exwv Sarudvia. 


Odpry. 

Comparing in a general way the accounts of the 
miracle given by the three Evangelists, I find St Luke’s 
entirely founded on St Mark’s, of which it is a literary 
reproduction, containing nothing that might not have 
been founded on that original. St Matthew’s account, 
on the other hand, is shorter than St Mark’s, ‘and at 
least the foundation of it may conceivably have been 
more ancient. More disciples than one had been present 
with our Lord, and more than one may have reported 
the occurrence. It is quite possible that the story as 
told, let us say, by St Matthew, was afterwards enlarged 
by St Mark, in the light of additional information given 
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him by St Peter, or by some other of those who had 
been present. 

At the beginning we find much variation in the 
manuscripts as to the name of the district on the other 
side of the lake, opposite to Galilee, on which our Lord 
landed. Very good authorities severally describe it as 
the country of the Gadarenes, of the Gerasenes, and of the 
Gergesenes. It seems to me that we are only concerned 
with the question, which was the phrase the Evangelists 
used, and not which it was that they ought to have used. 
The most interesting ancient information is obtained 
from Origen (Comm. in Johan, tom. vi. 24). He visited 
the place, and tried to identify the spot where the miracle 
occurred : it must have been near the lake, and close to 
it must have been the cliffs down which the swine ran. 
It is in this very way that Origen tests the readings of 
different copies. He makes no attempt to distinguish 
the report of one Evangelist from that of another; nor 
does he inform us what was the reading of the manu- 
scripts which he consulted, save that he tells us that he 
found the reading Gadarenes in a few copies, but he does 
not say what was the reading of the others. In fact his 
whole interest was absorbed in determining what the 
locality really was, not what the Evangelists called it. 

On examining the documentary evidence, we find 
the testimony of the oldest manuscripts decisive that 
Gadarenes was the original reading of Matthew, and so 
it was recognised to be a couple of centuries later than 
Origen, as we know from the testimony of Epiphanius. 
Some ancient authorities have Gazarenes (so x*) or 
Garadenes (so A), a variation which only shows that 
the copyists had no independent knowledge of the 
localities, but leaves no room for doubt that Gadarenes 
was the original reading in the text of Matthew. And 
I think we are also warranted in believing that this 
was likewise the reading of Q, which I consider, as a 
general rule, is more closely copied by St Matthew than 


by St Luke. 
Origen objects that Gadara could not have been the 
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scene of this incident. It was a place well known for 
its hot springs, but not close to the lake, nor were there 
any cliffs in the neighbourhood down which the swine 
could have run. But a proof that Gadara was not ¢he 
city to which the swineherds belonged leaves us quite 
free to believe that the much frequented springs of 
Gadara might have given a name to the district, which 
might have been known on the other side of the lake as 
the Gadarene country. The hypothesis of a double 
name was not likely to be resorted to, and people who 
had learnt from Matthew to speak of the demoniac of 
Gadara would be apt to retain the same name when 
using another Gospel. Therefore I am no more 
impressed by the fact that a number of good manu- 
scripts present Gadarenes as the reading of Mark, than I 
am by the opposing fact that the Latin MSS. generally 
give Gerasenes as the reading of Matthew. 

We learn from Origen that there was on that side 
of the lake an important place called Gerasa; but he 
contends that it could not have been the scene of the 
miracle: it was too far east, nearly on the borders of 
Arabia, and there was neither lake nor cliffs there; yet 
it seems to me possible that though not the scene of the 
miracle, it might in popular language have given a 
name to the district. It was, according to Pliny, one of 
the ten cities of Decapolis, and it is likely that St Mark 
conformed to popular usage in substituting Gevasenes for 
the name of the district, instead of the then unfamiliar 
Gadarenes. 

Origen’s own solution was that the true reading 
was Gergesenes. He found that there was an ancient city 
called Gergesa situated close to the lake, and having 
near it cliffs such as the story demanded. This solution 
was widely accepted, and the reading Gergesenes is that 
of the majority of the MSS., both of Mark and Luke. I 
think it likely that Gergesa really was the name of the 
little town to which the swineherds belonged, but it is 
much to be wished that Origen had told us whether this 
reading was a mere conjecture of his own, or whether 
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he had found it in any manuscripts. In the absence of 
any ancient manuscript evidence in support of it, critics 
now generally cast it aside as a mere guess of Origen’s ; 
yet I find some difficulty in believing that a mere con- 
jecture, though by so eminent a scholar, should have 
gained such wide acceptance; and considering how 
small a proportion of the manuscripts of his day Origen 
could himself have seen, I should not consider his being 
unable to quote any in support of the reading which he 
preferred was an absolute proof of the non-existence of 
any such manuscript. But it must be treated as non- 
existent until we have clear proof to the contrary. The 
case is parallel to that of the reading Bethabara instead 
of Bethany in John i. 28. 

St Matthew’s account of this miracle differs from 
St Mark’s by many omissions, of which we shall speak 
presently ; but the most important difference is that 
Matthew tells of two demoniacs, Mark and Luke only 
of one. It seems probable that only one had been 
mentioned in the original form of the story; for if it 
had told of two it is not easy to see why one should be 
left out. Demoniacs were not gregarious, and we should 
not expect to find two of them together. I therefore 
content myself with accepting St Mark’s form of the 
story, and do not feel myself bound to make conjectural 
attempts to explain how two should be mentioned in the 
form of the story reported by St Matthew. In all forms 
of the story demons, in the plural number, are mentioned, 
—otherwise how could they enter into many swine ?— 
and therefore it was not a violent change to infer that 
there must have been more demoniacs than one. 

We may infer from St Luke’s remark that the district 
of the Gerasenes was over against Galilee, that this name 
for the district was not familiar to his readers. I own 
that the evidence for Tepyeonvwy instead of Tepacyvar in 
Luke is so good that I only retain the latter word 
because I believe it to be the true reading in Mark; 
and holding that St Luke copied Mark, it seems to me 
unlikely that he should not retain Mark’s words, 
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THE DEMONIAC’S PREVIOUS HISTORY 


MARK v. 3-5. 


“Os rhy xarolknow elyev 
év rots pyjpacw, Kal ovdé 
advce odxéri ovdels edv- 
varo atrov Ojoat dia 7d 
abrév modAdKts médats Kat 
adtoert dedécOat Kal Sce- 
omdcba. tm atrod ras 
adtoas kai ras wédas ouv- 
rerpipOat, Kal ovdels io- 
xvev abrov Sapdoat- kal 


Marr. viii. 284. 
Xaderol Nav hore ph 
loxvew Twa mapeOeiv dic 
Tis 6500 éxelyys, 


LUKE viii. 274, 29d. 

Kal xpdvy ixavg ovk 
évedtaaro ludriov, kal év 
olxig ovx ewevevy adr’ &v 
Tos pyhpacty, 

Tlo\Aots yap xpédvois 
ouvnpTdxe. abrév, Kal 
édermevero adtioecw Kal 
nédas pudacoduevos, Kal 
Giapjoowy Ta decua Arav- 
vero ard Tod datyovlou els 
Tas éphuous. 


Oia ravrds vuxrds Kal Hue- 
pas év Trois pynuacw Kal 
év rots Bpecw hv xpdgav 
kal KaTrakérrwy éaurov 
Aors, 


All this previous history is omitted by St Matthew ; 
and the explanation seems clearly to be that St Matthew 
is using a different source from-Mark. What we learn 
about the subject of the miracle is that he had been 
exasperated by the violent treatment which, as was usual 
among ourselves till almost our own day (as Hogarth’s 
picture of Bedlam remains to testify), was pursued with 
those who were supposed to be out of their mind. They 
had tied him with cords, or fettered his feet, to prevent 
him going about; but his abnormal strength had burst 
the cords, and he had succeeded in rubbing away the 
fetters. Resenting these attempts to keep him in con- 
finement, he shunned human society, living in the 
mountains and finding a nightly shelter in the tombs, 
of which, as we know from other stories, there were 
some containing chambers which could be used for 
human habitation. No wonder that his clothes were 
torn to pieces in his struggles to release himself; and 
we know from Kzxg Lear that in the time of our ancestors 
madmen were apt to be scantily dressed. Passers-by 
did not care to approach too closely to so dangerous a 
person; but they could hear his screams, and see him 
dealing mad blows against himself. 

There is nothing in St Luke’s account that he might 
not have learnt from Mark. He states indeed that 
the demoniac did not wear clothes, which St Mark 
does not mention in this place, but afterwards, when 
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relating the man’s cure, he notes, as a token of his 
recovery, that he was clothed. St Luke, as we have 
just seen in the case of our Lord’s going to sleep in the 
boat, is apt to correct deviations from chronological order 
in the manner in which his authority has told a story. 
The relations between Matthew and Mark are the reverse. 
St Matthew’s short account is enlarged by St Mark, 
who has learnt something of the previous history of 
the subject of the miracle. The coincidence of the verb 
ioxvev between Matt. verse 28 and Mark verse 4 would 
not by itself justify any inference ; but if there were on 
other grounds reason to suppose that St Mark knew the 
shorter account, it would fall in with that supposition. 


THE MEETING OF JESUS WITH THE DEMONIAC 


MARK v. 6-10. MATT. viii. 29. LUKE viii. 28, 292, 


Kai léav rov "Incody Kat Sod éxpagay dé- 39; 31. 
ard paxpédev Zdpayev nat yovres, Th quiv xai ool, Tidy 5é rov 'Inoody 
mporexivycey atrév, kal vid rod Oecd; FAGes Ge dvaxpdtas mpooémecey 


kpdtas puwvy meyadn Advert, 
Tt duol cat col, "Inood vie 
ro Geoi rod wYlorov; 
dpxliw oe Tov Oedy, ay me 
Bacavions. ereyer yap 
airg, “WEeAGe 7d rvedua 
7d dkd@aprov ex Too 
avOpirov. Kal émnpwra 
atrdév, Ti dvopd cor; Kat 
Aéyer adr@, Aeytoy bvoud 
pot, drt moddol oper: 
kal mrapexdAet abrdv rohAd 
ta py abra droorelyy cw 
Tis Xwpas. 


mpd Katpot Bacavloac 
pas ; 


aire Kal gwry peyady 
elrev, Th éuol xat ool, 
"Inood vie [rod Aeod)] rot 
byloroy; Seopal cov, ut 
be Bacavloys’ mapipyyed- 
ey yap TO mredpars TY 
axaddpry éehOeiv dard Too 
avOpurrov. 

"Exnpirncey 88 abrov 
6 "Inoots, Tt col dvopa 
dor; 662 elirev, Acyudby, 
Sre eloFrOev Satudvea wond- 
Aa els abrév. Kai mape- 
kdAouy abrav iva wh ém- 
rdéy abrois els rhy EBvocov 
dreNOety. 


On inspection of these columns we are struck at 
once by the difference between the relations of Mark 


to Luke and to Matthew. 


And on looking more closely, 


it is seen that Luke agrees with Mark, not only in 
respect of the length at which the story is told, but 
in a multitude of details involving many verbal identities 
or close similarities. We have common the «pa£as guy 
peyday; the title of God, rod vyierov; the request, y7 
pe Bacaviens; but above all, there is the very remark- 
able coincidence that in both there is the same devia- 
tion from the chronological order of telling the story, 
s 
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viz., this request, x} we Bacavions, is followed by the 
parenthetical explanation that Jesus had commanded 
the demon to come out; whereas the natural order 
would have been to tell first the command, and then 
the request elicited by the command. Note that what 
Matthew calls the demon is both in Mark and Luke 
the unclean spirit; and the little conversation, asking 
the demon’s name and eliciting the answer, is common 
to Mark and Luke, but absent from Matthew. My 
own explanation of Mark’s deviation from chronological 
order, to which I have just referred, is that St Mark, 
previous to writing his Gospel, was acquainted with 
the source used by St Matthew which told the story 
in the form in which Matthew presents it, ending 
with Bacavica yuas, but St Mark, being able to give 
additional particulars, follows the order of the older 
narration as far as he can, and then makes his own 
addition. I do not suppose that St Matthew’s account 
exactly represents the story as it was told in Q, which 
in my opinion only made mention of one demoniac, 
but I believe that Q’s account omitted the particulars 
which are not found in Matthew. 


THE DEMONS AND THE SWINE 


MARK v. II-13. 


"Hy 6é éxet mpds r@ Sper 
ayn xolpwrv weyarn Boo- 
kopévn’ Kal mapexdreray 
abray déyorres, Iléupor 
Tuas els rods xolpous, tva 
eis avrods elaéhOwpmev. 
kal éwérpewev avrots. Kat 
éfehOdvra Ta mvevpara Th 
axdOapra elajOor els robs 
xolpovs, Kat dpunoer 7 
ay&n Kara rot Kpyuvoi 
els Thy Oddacoay, ws dio- 
xirtor, Kal émplyovro év 
TH Oardooy. 


MATT. viii. 30-32. 

"Hy 6¢ waxpdy do’ ad- 
Tov ayédn Xolpwy today 
Bookopévyn. ot Sé dal- 
pooves mapexddouv avdrév 
Aéyovres, Ei éxBdddes 
Huds, améoredov judas els 
Thy ayédny Tov xolpwr. 
cat elev avrois, ‘Yardyere. 
oi 6& éfedOdvres dahOay 
els Tods xolpous’ Kai ldod 
&puncev waca 1 adyédn 
Kara Too Kpnuvod els Thy 
Oddaccay, Kat drébavov 
é&v rots tdacw. 


LUKE viii. 32-33. 

"Hy 62 éxet ayédn xol- 
pwv ixavGy Booxouévn ev 
7@ bpe* Kal mwapexddccay 
avroy Iva émirpéyy avrois 
els éxelvous eloehOciv* kat 
éwérpewev avrois,  éfed- 
Odvra Sé ra Satudvia dard 
Tod dvOpwrov elo AAGov els 
Tous xolpous, kal wpynoer 
qh dyédy Kara Too Kpyuvod 
els Tiy Aluynv Kal doem- 
vlyn. 


The more I study the Gospels the more convinced 


I am that we have in them contemporaneous history ; 
that is to say, that we have in them the stories told 
of Jesus immediately after His death, and which had 
been circulated, and, as I am disposed to believe, put 
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in writing while He was yet alive. There is much in 
this narrative which I consider must be accepted as 
historically true by any candid enquirer, whether he 
believes in the possibility of miracle or not. We have 
no reason to doubt that Jesus crossed the lake in a 
boat, that on the way He encountered a storm, that 
on the other side His fame as an exorcist had been 
justified and increased by the cure of a demoniac whom 
every one else had regarded as irretrievably mischievous. 
And the story which the Gospels tell of the circum- 
stances of this cure, having no marks of being the 
results of a long growth of legend, may most reason- 
ably be accepted as the very story which the disciples 
had to tell when they crossed the lake on their return. 

If the story of demons entering into swine sounds 
now incredible in our ears, it must be remembered that 
those who find it so have also difficulty in believing 
that a demon could enter into a man; and so this 
latter possibility must be first discussed. Now I have 
treated the subject of demoniacs on the assumption 
that our experience of lunatics would enable us fully 
to understand the phenomena; and I dare say I am 
liable to be asked, whether I mean to say that what 
the Jews called a demoniac was no more than what 
we call a lunatic; and my answer is that I believe 
the difference lies altogether in the theories by which, 
in ancient and in modern times, his abnormal state 
was accounted for. In modern times we commonly 
content ourselves with a profession of ignorance. We 
believe that there is something wrong with the man’s 
brain ; but what exactly it is, and how it arose, ordinary 
people do not care much to enquire. The Jews believed 
that the cause of the disturbance was that some invisible 
being or beings had entered into possession of the 
man’s body, and performed actions with it which he 
himself would not, or could not, have done. Naturally 
I cannot myself adopt a view so inconsistent with my 
training ; but I must say that it is easier to reject such 
a theory than to refute it. 

It would be outside the limits I have set myself if I 
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were to discuss the theological question, whether Jesus 
was in His human nature acquainted with modern 
astronomy, and whether it is permissible to believe that 
on other subjects He shared the erroneous beliefs of His 
countrymen ; in particular, whether He shared the then 
prevalent belief of His countrymen concerning demoniac 
possession. Certain it is that if that belief were erroneous 
He made no attempt to correct it; and accordingly 
it is still held by His followers with regard to the 
phenomena which exhibited themselves in His day, 
though they give a different explanation of similar 
phenomena if they are exhibited in ours. 

Returning now from this digression, I come back to 
what I was saying as to the complete credibility of the 
main facts of the story under discussion. It would 
appear that the fame of Jesus as an exorcist had reached 
the demoniac. Instead of assailing the stranger, as 
passers-by had learnt to think it likely that he would, 
he runs to meet Him, and falls at His feet in an attitude 
of supplication. The general belief had been that he was 
possessed by a demon ; he showed that belief himself and 
lived up to the character; now he is equally persuaded that 
One has come who has authority to expel the demon. 

It is universally agreed that what the Evangelists 
report as said by the demons, was said with the voice 
of the possessed man who spoke in their name. He 
proceeds then, in their name, to make conditions. They 
would depart if they were not sent out of the country ; 
might they not enter into the swine who were feeding 
there? they could do so, for there were many of them. 
I believe that any prudent physician who had charge 
of the case would willingly accept these conditions. So 
many delusions have been cured by accepting the 
patient’s own view of his case, and applying the remedy 
which he has himself suggested, that I see no reason for 
being shocked or surprised at being told that Jesus gave 
the desired permission. I do not think it makes much 
practical difference whether He did so, as St Matthew 
tells the story, in the form of a command Go, or as St 
Mark, and St Luke after him, softens it, in the form of 
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a'simple permission. In any case it was justified by 
complete success. The man was completely satisfied 
that the demons had left him ; he became quite rational, 
and was willing to dress and comport himself like 
ordinary people. In all this I discover nothing 
incredible, or unworthy the character of Jesus. 

A divergence of opinion need only arise when the 
question is raised, what exactly it was that occurred 
which convinced the man that the demons had feft him, 
and had taken possession of the swine. All might agree 
that the animals had violently rushed off, and dis- 
appeared down the cliffs; but commentators who try 
to explain why they did so will vary according to their 
theological prepossessions. No difficulty is felt by those 
who are content to accept the occurrence as supernatural, 
while those who will believe in nothing miraculous, if 
they are ashamed to put forward so improbable a solution 
as that of a chance coincidence, have nothing better to 
suggest than that it was the demoniac himself who 
hunted the animals away. 

I doubt not that we have in Mark the story as the 
man himself told it, and as the disciples believed it; and 
the only remaining question worth discussing is, whether 
they were competent witnesses. Now at the interview 
between the demoniac and our Lord the disciples were 
present, and were competent to report what took place. 
But after the demoniac had obtained permission to 
transfer his demons to the swine, it is to be supposed 
that he went to where these animals were feeding. 
Had he to go far? St Matthew says that they were 
afar of: It is true that the majority of the early Latin 
translators (zou longe) seemed to have used a text which 
read ov maxpay, but the unanimous testimony of the 
Greek copies obliges us to regard the ov as an insertion, 
probably made to harmonise St Matthew’s Gospel with 
that of St Mark, who says that the swine were ¢here on 
the mountain side (on the mountain, Luke). Mountain is 
perhaps not the word we should have used to describe 
what is evidently meant, viz., high ground with steep 
banks overhanging the lake; and Origen reports that 
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such high ground was to be found near the place which 
he calls Gergesa. We should conclude then that the 
swine were within sight of the disciples, but not very 
near them. They might have been able to see the swine 
rush away, but might be dependent on the man himself 
for his report of what had occurred ; we are therefore not 
in a position to refute the ‘‘minimisers,” who treat 
miraculous stories in a manner with which I have no 
sympathy. In this instance they seem as if they had been 
appointed to scrutinise the bill sent in by the owners of 
the swine: ‘‘No doubt some swine were lost; but were 
they as many as two thousand?” The owners would of 
course be under a temptation to exaggerate the amount of 
the damage ; but that some serious loss had been incurred 
may be gathered from the desire of the local authorities 
that Jesus should leave the district. They evidently 
held Him responsible for the conduct of the demoniac, 
whom they recognised as being now under His control. 
It is when we try to follow commentators into a 
discussion of the ethics of the transaction, such as I 
remember Huxley engaged in, in a magazine, that we 
find them guilty of what Archbishop Whately used to 
call the ‘‘thaumatrope fallacy.” The question turns on 
whether Jesus was God, or at least One divinely endowed 
with supernatural power, or whether He was but an 
exceptionally gifted man, whose knowledge, however, 
was subject to the same limitations as ours. In the 
former case we have to own that the operations of Divine 
Power are above our criticism. We might as well bring 
an indictment against Providence for having permitted 
a Highland shepherd to lose a large number of lambs 
in a winter snowstorm, as on account of a number of 
swine that had been drowned in a Galilean lake. But if 
Jesus was but a man, why should Huxley find fault with 
a permission which no doubt he would have given him- 
self, if he had been the demoniac’s medical adviser. He 
could not have foreseen that the effects of the permission 
would have been so large. Even if He had, the per- 
mission had the effect of curing the afflicted person ; 
and we become entangled in the vivisectionist problem, 
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What amount of benefit to humanity would justify the 
sacrifice of those whom we count as inferior animals? 
There would be no dispute if only one had suffered. If 
the physician had prescribed that the man could be 
restored to health by a dinner of bacon, no one would 
have the smallest scruple about the killing of one pig. 
If it is the number that shocks us, we might ask, How 
many pigs are killed at Chicago in one quarter of an 
hour? It seems to be a matter of sentiment to consider 
a pig as not dying a natural death if he dies otherwise 
than by the butcher’s knife. In any case, what I am 
insisting on is that it is not consistent to regard Jesus 
as not different from other men, when we are discussing 
what He did ; and to assume Him to have been possessed 
of supernatural knowledge, when we are discussing 
whether what He did was justifiable. 


THE CURE OF THE DEMONIAC: THE SEQUEL 


MARK v. 14-20. 


Kai of Bécxovres abrovs 
epvyov Kal damipyyerday 
eis Thy wéAw Kal els Tos 
dypovs’ Kal FdrGov ldeiv 
rk éarw 7d yeyovds. Kal 
&pxovrat mpos Tov ’Inaoiv, 
Kal Oewpotoww roy Satpove- 
(duevov cadjuevoy inaric- 
pévoy Kal cwpovoivra, 
Tov éoxnk6ra Tov Neyiova, 
kal époBHOncav. Kai 
Sinyjoavro avrots of 
iSdvres was éyévero TO 
Sacmovigouevy Kal epi 
tov xolpwy = kai Fptavro 
mapakarely abroy died- 
Oetv dd TOv dplwy abray. 
Kat éuBaivovros airoi els 
70 qdotoy rapexddrer abrov 
6 dapovcbeis Wa per’ 
avrod 7. Kal ovx dpiker 
abréy, GANG Adyer aire, 
"Yraye els rov olxdy cov 
mpos Tovs gous, Kal dmrdy- 
yethov avrots doa 6 Kuptds 
got werolnxey kai dén- 
o& ce. Kal admrfddev cat 
Hptaro Kxnptooew ev Ty 
Aexarédver Boa érolnoev 
avT@ 6’Iycois, xat mavres 
COavpagor, 


MATT. viii. 33-34. 
Oi dé Bécxovres Epvyor, 


kal dmedOdvres els ri 
modu amryyye\ay mdvra 
kal 7a TOv Satpovifoue- 
vev, Kal ljod rica 7 
mods é&AGev els wrdy- 
tTnow T@ "Inood, Kal lddv- 
Tes avrov tapeKd\eray 
Orws peTaBy ard Tay 
oplay aibray, 


LUKE Vili. 34-39. 

*Tddvres d¢ of Béoxovres 
TO ‘yeyovds Epvyov kat 
amiyyenray els Thy wodw 
kal els rods dypovs. €&- 
HAGor Se liciv 7d yeyovds 
kal RAOav mpos Tov’ Iycobr, 
kal edpay xaOjpuevov roy 
dvOpwrov ad’ o5 ra Sat- 
povia é&prOev imaricpévov 
kal gw@povoivra mapa 
tobs médas [rod] *Incod, 
kal époByOnoav. amiy- 
yetAay € abrois of iddvres 
TOs €oWOn 6 Satpovic Gels. 
kal jpdrncey avrdéy adray 
7d WAHOos THs meptxdpouv 
trav Tepaonvav dredGeiv 
dn’ abray, Srt PoBw pe- 
yaw ouvelxovro’ avrés 
6é éuBas els mdotoy vreé- 
orpepev. édetro dé avrov 
6 dvnp ap’ of éFeAnAVOeL 
7a Saipovia etvar ody av- 
Tyg aré\uvcev be adrov 
Aéyur, ‘Lrdorpede els rav 
olxdv gov, xal dinyod doa 
oo. éroinoey 6 Oeds. at 
anno Kal? bdnv rip 
wédw knptoowr 8oa erou)- 
cev att@ 6 ’Inaois, 
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This section exhibits in even a more marked 
manner close relationship between St Mark’s account 
and St Luke’s, while St Matthew’s is much more brief, 
and seems quite independent of St Mark’s. We are 
told that the swineherds were frightened, and ran away 
to the city. We should have expected them to run the 
other way, and try to stop the flight of the swine: but 
it was probably the formidable demoniac who frightened 
them. He would approach the herd in order to transfer 
to them his unwelcome inmates, as he had obtained 
permission to do. So to the city they ran, and the 
people there must have heard of the violence done to 
the swineherds before they heard of the cure of the 
demoniac. They would then come out full of anger 
against Jesus, who would have been described to them, 
if not as having done violence Himself, at least as 
abetting the man, who, under His instigation, had 
worked such mischief as he had never done before. 
And in this determination they persisted, after having 
seen the man restored to sanity.. 

St Matthew indeed does not mention that they 
witnessed the cure. Neither does St Matthew tell what 
St Mark and St Luke relate of the restored demoniac’s 
request to our Lord to be allowed to join His company. 
It is needless to dwell on very obvious reasons why he 
was not deemed eligible for admission. Whatever good 
he could have done by bearing testimony to his own 
cure could only be effectually worked among those who 
had witnessed his frenzy; not among strangers who 
might see him in health, but could only learn by hear- 
say that he had not been always so. 

One small change made by St Luke deserves to be 
remarked. According to St Mark, the restored demoniac 
is bidden to tell his friends how great things the Lord had 
done for him. St Luke certainly does not mean to 
change Mark’s meaning when he alters this into how 
great things God had done for him. But by the time 
that St Luke wrote, the title she Lord had come 
especially to designate Jesus; and as the name seemed 
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unsuitable to be put into His own mouth, the less 
ambiguous God was substituted. 





THE RETURN: JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER 


MARK v. 21-24a. 


Kal dtamepdoavros rot 
*Inood év 7G trol modw 
els TO mépay cuvyx Oy bx- 
dos odds ém’ abrov, Kal 
hv mapa rhy Oddaccay. 
Kai epyerat els rdv dpx- 
cuvayuryav, dvdpare Ide- 
pos, kat ldwy avrov mlirre 
mpos Tovs médas avrod Kal 
mapaxahe? avrdy mrodAd 
éyeaw 8rt, Td Ouvyarpiov 
pov éoxdrws exe, wa 
May eriOs Tas xelpas 
alra ta cwOG Kal fhon. 
Kal darjvdev per’ avrod. 


Matt. ix. 18, 19. 

*T500 dpxwy [els] mpoc- 
Gav mpocextver aire 
Aéyww Sri, ‘H Ouvyarnp 
ov dpre  éredeUrnoev’ 
ara eAOwy érlOes Thy 
xetpa cov ex’ abrhy, Kal 
Shoera. Kal éyepels o 
"Inoobs hxodovber avT@ kat 
of padnrat avrod. 


LUKE viii. 40-42a, 


"Ey 6¢ re droorpépew 
tov "Inootv diredétaro av- 
Tov 6 Bxdos, Foay “yay 
mdvres mpocdoxavres av- 
tov. Kal léod #rOer dvhp 
@ dvoue, Iderpos, cat ofros 
dpxwv ris cuvaywyijs 
brijpxev, kal weowy rapa 
rods médas *Inood mape- 
Kader adrov eloedOety els 
Tov olkov avrov, 8ru Ouyd- 
Typ povoyerns Fv airy 
ws érav Sddexa Kal avrh 
adrébvnoxev. 


According to St Mark’s account, which St Luke 


follows, the meeting with Jairus took place on our 
Lord’s return from the other side of the lake where He 
had healed the demoniac. This is a point which an 
eye-witness could scarcely be mistaken about. The 
disciples could not avoid receiving some impression 
of failure at their Master’s rejection by the Gerasenes ; 
and it must have been cheering to them to find His 
influence and success undiminished when He returned 
to His former scene of work. I must recognise as an 
autoptic touch that we are told that when He came to 
land He found the people expecting and waiting for 
Him. They had seen on the previous day the boat 
carrying Him and His disciples away ; when the boat 
was seen returning, the news soon spread, and there 
was a little crowd to welcome him back. 

The order of St Matthew’s arrangement I count 
as but of inferior authority, and as only an attempt 
to state consecutively anecdotes which he had been 
separately told in Church reading. St Matthew here 
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interpolates (ix. 1-17) three sections which St Mark had 
placed earlier, viz., the healing of the paralytic man 
in the synagogue, the calling of Matthew, and the 
question about fasting. I am disposed to believe that 
these three sections formed one day’s reading in the 
Christian weekly assemblies, and that this is why we 
find them associated in all the Gospels. I believe that 
Q was originally a collection of the notes of such 
readings; and naturally the arrangement in order -of 
different days’ readings was liable to be disturbed. 
If the sections here interpolated are put back to an 
earlier place, St Matthew’s order of the sections now 
under consideration becomes the same as St Mark’s. 

St Matthew in his narrative connects the application 
of Jairus with the question about fasting, telling that 
it was while Jesus was speaking that the ruler came up; 
but it is customary with St Matthew thus to connect 
anecdotes which he tells in immediate succession. 
The.connexion in this case is deliberately made by the 
First Evangelist. The story consistently represents the 
ruler’s application as made while our Lord was speak- 
ing, for when He accedes to it the word éyepOeis is used, 
expressing that our Lord now gets up from the sitting 
attitude of a Jewish teacher. St Matthew does not give 
the name of the ruler; we learn from St Mark, whom 
St Luke follows, that it was Jairus. St Matthew speaks 
of the man simply as a ruler; St Mark, followed by 
St Luke, tells that he was one of the rulers of the 
synagogue. St Luke, as his custom is, puts the facts 
into what he regarded as better order, and states at the 
beginning that the sick girl was twelve years old, a 
thing which St Mark tells only at the end. According 
to St Matthew, Jairus says that his daughter was dead, 
but according to St Mark’s more circumstantial account, 
though his daughter had been supposed to be dying 
when Jairus was leaving home, the news that she was 
actually dead only reached him when Jesus was on His 
way to go to him. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE ISSUE OF BLOOD 


MARK Vv. 246-34. MATT. ix, 20-22. LUKE viii. 420-48, 


In this section the close relation of Luke to Mark 
is very apparent. St Luke repeats St Mark’s story 
only with such slight variations of language as would 
be made by any one who might be asked to repeat, 
as accurately as he could, a story which had been 
told by another. The only addition St Luke makes 
to the substance of what St Mark had told is that 
he names Peter as the utterer of the remonstrance 
against the apparent unreasonableness of the question, 
Who touched me? in such a crowd. It would be quite 
in character that he should be the speaker; and as 
he probably often told the story himself in the Church 
assembly, St Luke is likely to have had the best 
authority for the insertion of his name. St Mark 
however enlarges considerably the previous account 
given in Q by another of the disciples, which I regard 
as preserved by St Matthew. We should not have 
learnt from his Gospel how it became known that the 
woman had touched, and why. It is from Mark we 
learn that her confession was not quite voluntary, but 
was elicited by our Lord’s own questionings. 

I do not know whether it may not be refining too 
much to suggest that St Luke’s dpvousevwy ravrwv was 
meant to include the woman herself, and implies a 
use of Mark, who seems to relate that it was only 
when urged by our Lord that the woman now éold 
him all the truth. 
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JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER: THE SECOND MESSAGE 


MARK V. 35-37. 


Ere avrod Aadobyros épxovrat dd 
rod dpxouvarydvyov Aéyorres bri, ‘H 
Ouvydrnp cov drébavev* rh ere oxdd- 
Aes Tov diddoxarov; 6 dé *Inoois 
mapaxovoas Tov Adyov Aahovmevoy 
Neyer TY dpxicvvaywyy, Mh poBod, 
pdvoy amloreve. Kal ox apie ov- 
déva per’ adrod cuvaxorovOjoat el wh 
rov Ilérpov Kat *IdxwBov kat Lwdvny 
rov ddeAdov "laxwBov. 


LUKE viii. 49-51. 

Ert atrob Aadodvros Epxeral ris 
mapa Tol dpxicuvaryuryou héyww or, 
Tédvnxev  Ovydrnp cov, pnkére 
oxiAre Tov dtddoxadrov. 6 5é Inoois 
dxovoas direxplén alr@, Mi dpofod, 
pévov alorevoov, Kal owljoera. 
€AOcw Se els Thy olxlav otk adiKey 
eloedOeiv rd ody airg el wh Térpov 
kab "Iwdvnv xat "IdewBov kal rov 
marépa ris madds Kal Thy uyrépa. 


St Matthew makes no mention of this second 
message. It was natural that one telling the story 
briefly should think it enough to mention that the girl 
had been supposed to be dead, while one who had an 
actual recollection of the occurrence should tell the facts 
just as they took place. In consequence of the silence 
of Q, which we may infer from that of St Matthew, 
St Luke has no other authority to follow than Mark, 
and the result is that the copying is so very close that 
a comparison yields scarcely any materials for comment. 
In one case a severe critic might think that St Luke, by 
compression, had somewhat injured the clearness of 
St Mark’s narrative: St Mark reports that our Lord 
only permitted three of His disciples to accompany Him 
into the house, and that into the sick girl’s chamber 
none were admitted but these three and the father and 
mother of the maiden. St Luke’s compressed statement 
might seem to include the father and mother among 
the few then admitted znzo the house, in which no doubt 
they had been already. Mark puts John in a subordinate 
position, John the brother of James. St Luke’s order here 
is, Peter, John and James (see also ix. 28, Acts i. 13). 
Luke wrote at a time when James was dead, and his 
fame had given place to that of his now better known 
brother. 
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JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER: THE MIRACLE 


MARK v. 38-43. 


Kal épxovrae eis tov 
olkoy rob apxiouvarywyou, 
kal Gewpet OépvBov Kai 
KAalovras kal dAaAdfovras 
mond, Kar eloeOcw Aéyet 
atrois, Tt BopuBeiade Kat 
KAalere; 1d madloy odk 
dréGaver aa Kadedder, 
kal kareyédwy atrod. ad- 
ros 5¢ éxBadow mdvras 
wapadapBaver Trav rarépa 
Tov watdiov Kai Thy pnrépa 
kal rots per atrov, «at 
elomopeverat Srov jv rd 
madloy' Kal xparioas Tis 
Xetpds Too masdlou hé-yer av- 


MATtTT. ix. 23-26. 


Kal €d@wr 6 *Inoois els 
Thy olxtay rot &pxovros 
kal li@y rovs atAnras Kal 
Tov 8xdov OopvBotmevov 
dheyer, “Avaxwpeire, ov 
yap awébavev 7d Kopdotov 
GNAG Kabetder: Kal Kare- 
yédwv atrod. Bre dé éfe- 
BAjOn 6 BxAos, eloehOdy 
exparyoev Tis xetpos alrijs, 
kal Wyép0n 7d Kopdotoy. 
Kal €f9rGev ) gyn attrn 
els SAqv Thy viv éxelvyy. 


LUKE viii. 52-56. 

“Exdatoy dé adyres xat 
exérrovro atray. 6 6é 
elirev, Mt kdalere, ob yap 
améfavey ard Kxadevder 
kal xareyé&\wy adrof, el- 
Séres bre darébaver. av- 
ros 6¢ xparjoas Tijs xetpos 
abriis épdyycey éywv, 
‘H rrais, @yeipe. kal éméc- 
tpeper 7d mvedua atrijs, 
kal dvéorn rapaxphua, 
kat dtératev airy dobjvac 
gaye, xat diéornoav of 
ryovets abrijs’ 6 6é rapiy- 
yether abrois undevt elrety 
7d yeyoves. 


TH, Taredd xotp, 6 €orw 
pePeppnvevduevoy, Td Ko- 
pdorov, col Aéyw, eyetpe. 
kal ebOds dvéorn 7d Kopd- 
civ Kal qmepemdre, iv 
yap érav dwoexa. xal 
etéornoay evOus éxordoe 
peydhy. Kal dterrefharo 
atrois mod\ha ta prieis 
yvot Totro, Kat elirev 6007- 
vac airy paryely. 

On glancing at these three versions, we can at once 
perceive that St Luke has used Mark as his authority, 
but that St Matthew’s account is quite independent ; 
and it is probably the oldest of the three. 

The most important difference between St Luke’s 
account and St Mark’s does not suggest that St Luke 
was making use of some other authority, but only 
that he understood in a different sense from that which 
our translators have usually given it the ambiguous 
word éyepe, which occurs in St Mark’s report of 
our Lord’s command to the ruler’s daughter. Taking 
St Mark’s report by itself, we should put no other 
interpretation on it than that which translators generally 
have given it: our Lord took the maiden by the hand, 
saying Damsel arise; she did arise, and walked. But if 
we had no other account of the miracle but St Luke’s, 


we should not think of translating é¢ye:pe otherwise than 
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Awake. Jesus had said that she was not dead, but 
asleep; then He takes her by the hand, and épdvycev 
Aéywy, words for which no weaker translation will suffice 
than He loudly called with the words, etc. At this loud 
call we are told, her spirit returned; and then St Mark’s 
narrative is resumed: she got up immediately, and He 
prescribed that food should be given her. In other 
words, the getting up axd walking, which has the first 
place in St Mark’s account, has but a secondary place 
in St Luke’s. 

There are those who consider that they have the 
authority of our Lord Himself for expelling miracle 
from the story, and holding that the girl had never 
been really dead. St Luke certainly did not under- 
stand it so; for he clearly conveys that her spirit had 
really left her body, and undoubtedly this was the 
belief of our Lord’s followers. At all events we cannot 
expel miracle from the story. How came Jesus, with- 
out having seen the girl, to be so positive that she 
was only asleep, in spite of the reiterated assurances 
of those who had been about her that she was really 
dead, and that it was ridiculous to think otherwise? It 
certainly looked like death when the avAyrai, that is to 
say, the hired mourners and minstrels had been sent for. 
Apparently it was by these professional wailers that our 
Lord found the house thronged, and it may be assumed 
too that it was they who jeered at His announcement 
that their services were not required. 

I do not doubt that St Mark used the account of 
Q, though I do not build much on the agreement of 
Matthew and Mark in the use of the word xopacuov. 
The explanation of one point is not obvious: Why 
should our Lord give the injunction that the thing 
should not be made known? How could it be kept 
secret if it were a success at all? for crowds were 
assembled in the belief that the girl was dead. I 
suppose that the command was mainly directed to the 
three disciples who had been allowed to witness the’ 
miracle, and who were directed not to publish it at 
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once among their brethren; and I suppose it would 
be enough for the parents of the child to inform their 
friends that it had turned out as the Master had said, 
that their daughter had been but asleep. 





THE VISIT TO NAZARETH 


Mark vi. 1-64. Matt. xiii. 53-58. 


We have not a parallel in Luke to this section, 
common to Matthew and Mark, and very probably 
derived from Q. The reason of St Luke’s omission 
no doubt is that he had already related our Lord’s 
visit to Nazareth (iv. 16). I cannot doubt that it is the 
same visit that St Mark and St Luke are speaking of. 
The discourse which Luke records is so admirably . 
adapted to the circumstances, if delivered after Jesus 
had been a few days in the little town, that St Luke 
must have founded his narrative on most trustworthy 
information. But on combining this justly valuable 
contribution with the information derived from other 
sources, I must pronounce St Luke to be inferior to 
St Mark in his chronological arrangement. We should 
imagine from St Luke’s order of narration that the visit 
of which he tells took place in the very commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, and before He had gathered 
disciples as His companions. But according to St 
Mark’s account, He had already enlisted disciples who 
accompanied Him on this visit. Moreover, St Luke’s 
arrangement would also lead us to imagine that it was 
only after our Lord’s repulse at Nazareth, that He 
went down to teach at Capernaum, though certainly 
St Matthew’s Gospel would lead us to think that 
Capernaum was the first place in Galilee in which 
He settled after His return from the wilderness. And 
it appears from the story itself which we are consider- 
ing that Jesus had already become known as a public 
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teacher and a worker of miracles, and that dissatisfaction 
was felt at Nazareth because He did not show any of 
the wonders there which they had heard of His having 
performed at Capernaum. Mark and Luke are in 
perfect agreement as to His non-performance of notable 
miracles at Nazareth, and as to the ill reception He met 
there. Every difficulty disappears when once we correct 
into conformity with Mark the ideas which St Luke’s 
account, if we had no other, might have led us to form 
as to the chronological place of this incident in the 
history of our Lord’s life. We have no reason to doubt 
the truth of the addition which St Luke makes to the 
story told by St Mark, viz., that Jesus was mobbed by 
the unfriendly populace on leaving the synagogue. 
The disciples whom He had brought with Him would 
be able to secure Him a safe passage through the 
crowd, but the reception He got would not make Him 
wish to visit the town again. 

It is evident that in this section St Matthew is 
dependent, not on Q, but on Mark, whose language 
he copies with but slight alteration. The most 
important difference is that whereas in Mark, Jesus is 
called the carpenter, and the son of Mary, in Matthew 
He is the carpenter's son; and it is only said, Js not his 
mother called Mary? Clearly at the time of which 
St Mark wrote, Joseph was dead, and Jesus was work- 
ing as a carpenter, and was known as the son of Mary. 
When St Matthew wrote, the idea that such work was 
degrading to our Lord suggested the transference of 
the handicraft to His father; and, moreover, it seemed 
strange to designate a man’s parentage by His mother’s 
name, instead of His father’s. I must own that a 
different explanation may be given of this description 
of Jesus as ¢he son of Mary. It was certainly unusual, 
as I have said, to designate a man’s parentage by his 
mother’s name; and St Luke in his account of the 
same visit represents (iv. 22) the people of Nazareth as 
saying, Js not this Joseph's son? and St John (vi. 42), 
though speaking of a different occasion, reports the 
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exclamation in the form, Js not this Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we know? It may be 
that it was St Mark who here varied from his original, 
through unwillingness to seem to recognise Joseph as 
the real father of our Lord. 

The names of four of His brethren are given, and 
sisters are mentioned, who seem to have married and 
settled at Nazareth. I think it may be concluded that 
these brothers were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
If they had been children of Mary, the story of her 
virginity could never have obtained currency in the 
Church in which the elder brothers of Jesus held high 
office; and the rise of this belief cannot be pushed 
down to a later time. On the other hand, that they 
were only cousins does not harmonise with the present 
incident. Jesus had apparently for some time left 
Nazareth ; probably He had never returned to it since 
He had gone to John’s baptism; He is now recognised as 
a native of the little town, and the recognition is con- 
firmed by His relationship to four well-known citizens ; 
but it seems to me that the relation of cousinship is too 
vague to be used in this way, and others besides these 
four might have had a right to claim it. I should con- 
jecture that after the death of Joseph, Jesus had lived with 
His mother; His elder brothers being established else- 
where, and that He thus became known as ¢he son of Mary. 

When our Lord came back to Nazareth, He had 
evidently been so long out of it as to be no longer a 
familiar face in the town, and was recognised with 
some difficulty. Where had He been in the meantime? 
I suspect that He left Nazareth to receive baptism from 
John, and that His visit to the Baptist was not as 
transient as the Synoptic narrative might lead us to 
imagine. And I fancy that John’s recognition of Him 
as his successor was founded on full knowledge of 
Him. Our Lord’s transference of the scene of His 
activity to Capernaum may have resulted from His 
having made acquaintance in John’s company with 
disciples from Capernaum, such as Andrew and Peter, 

T 
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and perhaps the sons of Zebedee. Though I do not 
attach the same weight, as a contemporary record, to the 
Fourth Gospel as to the Synoptics, I believe that that 
Gospel has preserved for us some valuable traditions. 

The saying that a prophet has no honour in his 
own country is included also by Luke (iv. 24) in his 
account of our Lord’s sermon at Nazareth. 


MARK vi. 4; MATT. xili. 57. LUKE iv. 24. 
Ovn Corw mpopyrns druysos ef wh év Ovdels rpopirns Sexrés eorw ev ry 
rH marpld. [adrod Kal év Trois ovyye- marplo. avrod. 


vedow abvrod] kal év 77 olkig abrod. 
(Matt. om. words in brackets.) 
‘ 


St Luke is no such slavish copyist that his substitu- 
tion of dexrds for a@riuos should oblige us to suppose 
that he is drawing from a source different from Mark ; 
but since the whole story is independent of Mark, we 
need give no other account of the slight difference of 
forms in the report of this saying. We must, however, 
note that Mark, not Luke, has among his own kin, and 
in his own house. ‘We cannot help connecting this with 
what the same Evangelist has told of the refusal of 
acknowledgment which Jesus met with from His own 
relatives. It is hard for an elder brother to accept a 
younger as his superior. 

It is curious that John iv. 44 quotes this phrase as 
a saying of our Lord’s, though it is not one that 
he has directly recorded himself, a proof, if any 
were needed, that St John was acquainted with other 
Gospels. 


THE SENDING OUT OF THE APOSTLES 


MarRK vi. 60. MATT. ix. 35a. 
Kal wepifyey ras xwmas Kindy Kal weprijyev 6Iynoots tras médets 
ddoKwr, maoas Kalras Kwmas SiddoKwy, K.T.d. 


It has been already said that St Mark places an 
interval between the first selection of the Twelve, and 
the sending them out to preach, while St Matthew 
makes no mention of that first selection. It is in this 
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place that St Mark records the sending out of the 
Apostles; and St Matthew seems to have made some 
use of his opening sentence in his own introduction 
to this part of the history. St Matthew however gives 
our Lord’s charge to the departing Apostles, which 
St Mark has greatly abridged, and which I suppose 
to have been taken from Q. I do not suppose that St 
Matthew has textually reproduced Q; but his version 
is likely to be nearest to the original. St Luke has 
distributed this charge between instructions to the 
Twelve, and to the Seventy, whom he alone mentions. 
MARK vi. 7. MATT.x.1. > LUKE ix. T, 2, 


Kal mpooxadetrat rods 
dwdexa, kal Fpéaro avrovs 
drocré\New Sto S00, Kal 
édldou abrois éfouclay Trav 
mveysdrwv Tov dxabdp- 
Tw. 

12, 13. 


Kal mpooxadeodpevos 
rovs 6Wdexa padnras 
atrod 2wxev abrois étou- 
clay mvevpdrev dxabdp- 
tev Bore éxBddrdgew aira 
kat Oeparrevew racav vd- 
cov kal racav wodaxtav. 


Duveadecdmevos dé rods 
Sddexa ESwev avrots dv- 
vauiy Kal ékovolay él 
mavra Ta Sotovin Kal 
vooous Oepamevew, Kat 
dméorevev avrods xnptc- 
cew thy Bactelay rod 


Oeot Kat lioPat 
Kai éfe dures exijpucav Fou kGL see8at 


ta peravodow, Kal dat- 
pve, moda é&éBaddov, 
kal fr|ec@ov édalw moddovs 
dppdorous kal éOepdzrevoy. 

St Mark had previously stated (iii. 15) that our 
Lord’s intention in choosing the Twelve was ¢hat He 
might send them forth to preach, and to have autho- 
rity to cast out demons. Here he only mentions the 
actual conferring of the authority over demons, and 
does not think it necessary to repeat the instruction 
to preach, though their actually doing so, as well as 
their casting out of demons, is recorded (vv. 12, 13). 
The oldest MSS. of Mark iii. 15 say nothing about 
the Apostles’ healing diseases; but their doing so by 
anointing with oil is here mentioned (verse 13). It 
may be questioned whether the reading which obtained 
the widest circulation is not the right one. Luke has 
the vécous Oeparevev, and healing is made part of their 


function. 
MartTT. x. 54, 6. 


Els 68dv eOvav ph drAOnre, cat els médiv Layaperrav 
wh elodXOnre: tropeverOe dé waidAov wpds Ta mpoBara Ta, 
darohwddra otkov "Iopajd, , 
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This limitation of the field of the Apostles’ original 
labours is not recorded by the other Evangelists, in 
whose time the Gospel had received a wider extension. 
The phrase she lost sheep of the house of Israel comes 
from Q, where it occurs again in the story of the 
Syro-Phoenician woman, whence it was derived by 
St Matthew, xv. 24, where our Lord when speaking 
of His own mission says, ovk arecraAny ef my els Ta 
apoBata Ta aTodwAdTa olkou “Ioparr. 

MATT. x. 7. LUKE ix. 2. 


Tlopeudpevor bé xnptooere Aéyorres 
bri, "Hyyixey 7 Baordrela Tov ovpa- ype 


Knptocew Thy Bact- 
Aelav Too Geod. 
6. evaryyeAtgopevor. 


vov 1 «6X «©Q.)« «NEyere abrois, “Hyyt- 

: kev éd’ das 4 Bact- 
Xela Tod Geod. 

sy 99 LI. =TOUTO "ywwdoKere Bre 


yy 4 Baodela 
Too Oeot. 


This announcement is that with which our Lord’s 
own preaching commenced (Mark i. 15; Matt. iv. 17). 
As St Matthew has reported our Lord’s words, they 
might be understood merely as a general announce- 
ment of the approaching foundation of the Messiah’s 
kingdom ; but St Luke gives them a particular applica- 
tion. To those who gladly received the Gospel invita- 
tion it was announced that the Kingdom of God had 
come to them; and those who repelled the message 
were equally warned that the Kingdom of God had 
come to them, though they had rejected a part in it. 
The subject of the Apostles’ preaching is given by 
Mark vi. 12, éeXOovres exijpv€ay va peravoac.. 


MaRK vi. 8, 9. 


Kal apiyyethey av- 
rots a pndév atlpwow els 
6ddv ef wh paBdov pévor, 
Bh aprov, ph mipay, ph 
els rhyv fovnv xadkér, 
GAAd Urodedepévous cav- 
dria kal wh evdioacOat 
O00 xerGvas, 


MATT. x. 8, 9, 10. 


"AcOevotvras Oepa- 
mevere, vexpods éyelpere, 
Aempods Kabaplvere, Sat- 
povia éxBddrere* Swpeay 
éAdBere, Swpedv Sére. Mt 
KThonobe xpucdy unde dp- 
yupov nde xadkév els ras 
Sévas buoy, ph mihpav 
els d5dv unde Uo yurGvas 
unde brodijuara unde pdB- 
Sov’ Akos yap 6 épydrys 
Tis rpopys atrod. 


LUKE ix. 3. 


Myéey atpere els rip 
6d6v, pre paBdoy pyre 
mipay prjre Aprov pare 
dpyvptov, unre do xeTOvas 
exeu. 


LUKE x. 4a. 


Mh Baordgere Badddv- 
Tiov, ph Whpav, wh dro 
Ofuara, 
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St Matthew’s introduction here, bestowing on the 
envoys miraculous powers, is peculiar to himself, and 
does not seem to have been taken from the common 
source. We read with some surprise that they were 
commissioned, not merely to cleanse lepers, but to 
raise the dead, a miracle which we do not read of 
any of the Apostles having performed during our 
Lord’s lifetime. We can well believe however in the 
originality of the. instruction that they were not to 
take money for cures, the power to perform which 
they had obtained gratuitously. 

Jesus was not sending His disciples on a long 
journey ; and so they were to go lightly clad, and were 
to trust to the hospitality they might meet with, with- 
out making provision of their own. They were not 
to wear heavy shoes! nor a double shirt. According 
to Mark, they might carry a stick; but this permission 
is refused by the earlier authority. If it meant a stick 
for the purposes of defence, we could understand the 
prohibition ; but a walking stick seems innocent. They 
were not to carry provisions when they started, nor in 
going from one house to another; so a wallet was not 
required, nor permitted. And as they were to pay no 
money, they were to take no money with them; as we 
should say, Wether gold, nor silver, nor even a copper. 


MARK vi. Io-II. 


Kal érevyerv adrots, 
Omov édv eloédOnre els 
olklay, éxet pévere ews av 
e&éNOnre exeiBev, Kat ds 
av réros ph Séénrar tpas 
unde dxotowow tpav, éx- 
topevéuevor éxeiBev éxre- 
vdtare rv yxobv réy vro- 
kérw rv Today tydv els 
Bapripioy avrots, 


MATT. x. 11-14. 


Els qv & Ov wétw 9 
kapny elo€d\Onre, éterd- 
care tls ev avrg déds 
éorw* KdKet pelvare ews 
dy ékéNOnre. eloepydue- 
vou 6é els Thy olkiay domd- 
oacbe abriy’ Kal day perv 
G4 olkla déid, €\Odrw 4 
elpjvn tpadv én’ abrhy: 
éav 6é wh 7 dtla, % elpjvn 
tuav éf’ tas émorpa- 
gyre. Kal és dy wh béfy- 
Tae buds pended axovoy Tods 
Adyous tudy, éLepydueror 
fw ris olxlas 4 ris wodews 
éxelyns éxrwdtare roy Ko- 
vioprov Tay Today buay. 


1 See note on p. 53. 


LUKE ix. 4, 5. 


Kal els jy av olxlay 
elaéhOnre, éxel wévere Kal 
éxeidey étépyerde, Kal 
Goo ay ph Séxwvrae Spas, 
ékepydmevor dd Tis md- 
Aews éxelvyns Tov Kovoprdv 
did Gy TodGy Suey atro- 
twaocere els paprupioy 
én’ abrovs, 
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In this place St Luke seems to have been dependent 
wholly on Mark for the portion of our Lord’s address 
which he gives here. But we must subjoin his much 
fuller representation, which he gives as a charge to 
the Seventy. 

LUKE x. 5-11. 

Els qv & av eloédOnre olxlav rpirov déyere, Elphvy ro 
olxp rovrw., Kal éay éxel G vids elphyns, emavaraoerat 
éx? abrév # elpyvn tua’ el de nye, ep’ Ymas dvaxduper 
év abrf 58 rq olkla pévere, ZoOovres kal wivovres Ta map? 
adrdy, dkios yap 6 épydrys roo picbod a’roi. pi pera- 
Balvere e& olxias els olxtay. Kal els ty ay modu eloép- 
xnobe Kal déxwvrat wuas, éoOlere ra wapariOéueva tuiv, 
kal Oeparevere Tods ev alr dobevels, kal heyere avrois, 
“Hyyixer ep’ duds 4 Paccrela Tod Geod. els tv 8 dy wodw 
elaédOnre Kal ph Séxwrrac Yuds, eEeAOdrres els rds wAa- 
relas airfis etrare, Kai rdv xovioproy tov KoddnOevra 
tuiv éx ris wédews buav els rods rddas dromaccdueba 
tyuiv" 

I believe the key to the explanation of the small 
variations in these accounts is that St Mark’s imperfect 
tenses, and his aorist %p£€aTo forbid us to think that 
the sending out of the Twelve was performed by a 
single definite act; each couple sent out on its special 
mission received its own charge. And what forbids 
us to believe that in the course of our Lord’s ministry, 
as to the exact duration of which we have no definite 
information, He may have employed others beside the 
Twelve in similar preaching tours? St Luke must 
have met many who had been personally acquainted 
with our Lord, and whose names have not come down 
to us. One of those who, though not of the Twelve, 
had been thus sent by our Lord, might have truly 
reported the charge given him when he was sent forth. 
In the charge given to each of these missionaries, 
whether their number was exactly seventy or not, the 
original charge might have been slightly modified by 
subsequent practice. 

Returning now to the charge to the Seventy as 
reported by St Luke, I cannot but think that Q has 
been used for the opening sentences. He begins (x. 2) 
with the identical words with which St Matthew has 


prefaced his account of the appointment of the Twelve 
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(ix. 37, 38), the direction to the disciples to pray the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth labourers into the harvest. 

Then follows (Luke x. 3) trayere (Sov amooréAhw 
uuas wo Gpvas ev pweow AYKwy. We are here struck by 
the trayere, a word which St Luke generally avoids, 
and which, strange to say, does not occur in the 
parallel passage of Matthew (‘Sov éyw amocréAAw vmas 
ws mpoBara, k.r-A. X. 16); still I believe it to have come 
from Q, since we find the iéo¥ both in Luke and 
Matthew. The rest of that section in Matthew has 
strong affinities with our Lord’s warnings, Matt. xxiii., 
xxiv., and its tenor seems to harmonise best with that 
later period of our Lord’s ministry. But it should be 
noted that Matt. x. go has a parallel in Luke x. 16. 

The directions (Luke x. 4) about taking no money are 
the same as those given in Matthew; but St Luke’s 
addition, Salute no man by the way, requires some 
comment. We must take it in connexion with the 
charge in Matthew, As ye enter into the house, salute it; 
and it is plain from Matthew’s words that Luke correctly 
gives the form of salutation, Peace be to this house. 
Matthew and Luke agree that the disciples were not 
to distress themselves with doubts whether he on whom 
the benediction was bestowed were worthy of it. If he 
were a son of peace it would rest on him; if not, their 
peace would return to them again. But this solemn 
benediction was not to be vulgarised by universal appli- 
cation. It was not to be given to the chance passers- 
by whom they met on the road. 

Luke x. 7.—This is the same direction as that given 
Matt. x. 11. The envoys were not to leave the house 
in which they had been first received, even though 
better accommodation might be offered them afterwards, 
or by a more distinguished person. But according to 
Matthew they were not to make their first choice with- 
out enquiry as to the worthiness of him who proposed 
to receive them. 

Luke x. 8.—The phrase Eat whatsoever is set before 
you is used by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 27) though with a 
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somewhat different application. In this passage, the 
missionaries are directed not to quarrel with the food 
which their hosts provided for them, even though it 
might be coarse or poor. St Paul has chiefly in view 
the case where the food might be such as, if its history 
were enquired into, they might have a religious scruple 
in using. So again, the maxim The labourer is worthy 
of his hive, which has a parallel, though not in absolutely 
verbal agreement, in Matt. x. 10, is found in 1 Tim. 
v. 18 in a form exactly the same as St Luke’s. My 
belief is that the reading of the Gospel history was 
even then part of the service at the weekly Christian 
meetings; and it would not be strange if St Paul used 
words which he had heard, possibly even from St Luke’s 
own lips, if it were he to whom this evangelistic work 
was entrusted. 


MATT. x. 15. LUKE x. 12. 
"Au déyw Uuiv, dvexrérepov éorar Aéyw tyiv dre Dodduors ev TH huepa 
79 Zodduwv kat Toudppwy ev huepa éxelvn dvexrérepov ora 7) TH Wédet 
kploews 7H moder exelvy. éxelyy. 


This sentence is omitted by St Mark, and by St Luke 
where he copies Mark, but is added in this second 
passage, where he gives this charge to the Seventy, and 
where we may believe he is using Q as his authority. 


The passage which next follows in Luke appears 
in a different connexion in Matthew, xi. 21, and seems 
to have been only placed here by St Luke because it 
presents a kindred idea to that of his twelfth verse ; 
namely that of the greater responsibility attached to the 
being granted higher privileges ; but as it occurs also 
in Matthew we may regard it as derived from Q, and 
this is not an inconvenient place for considering it. 


THE REPROACHES 


MATT. xi. 20-24, 


Tére Hptaro dvetdlfew ras modes 
ev als éyévovro al mdciorar Suvdpers 
atrod, &rt ob perevénoay’ Oval co, 
Xopately otal cor, Bydoaddv- ore 
el év Tipp kal Zddve eyévovro al 
durduers al yerduevar év Suiv, rddae 
av év odKny kat orod@ perevdnouy. 
why eye bpiv, Topp kat Zddve 
dvexrdrepov eora év Huépe xploews 


LUKE x. 13-15. 


Oval oor, Xopagely- ovat cor, Byd- 
oadd? Bre el dv Tipp cal Zidve 
éyernbnoar al Suvdues al ryevduevar 
év iuiv, médat dy év odxxy Kal orody 
KaOnuevor perevdnoay. mryv Tipp 
Kal ZidGve dvexrérepoy Eorat év rH 
Kploe } byiv. Kat ot, Kagapvaoip, 
pH dus otpavoh SWwSion ; éws Tob 
gbou KaTaByon. 


q tpiv. Kae ot, Kagapvaotp, (2) 
ws obpavol Spoon 5 €ws dou 
karaByoy. Sreel dv Dodduos eyevy- 
Onoar at duvdpets at yevdpevar év ool, 
Epewwev ay Hex pL Tis onpepov. whi 
Aéyw duly re yh Dodd wwv dvexrorepor 
torast év tpéepa xploews F ool. 

The only information we have about Chorazin is the 
statement of Jerome that it was only two miles from 
Capernaum.1 We do not read of it elsewhere in the 
Bible ; and it is natural to think that our Lord’s work 
there must have preceded the call of Peter, with which 
our Gospel account of the preaching of Jesus begins. In 
that case our Lord may have visited it when Capernaum 
was His centre of work, and have there performed some 
notable miracles; but I think the details of these 
miracles would have been preserved for us if their 
date had fallen within the period with which our Gospel 
history deals. Of Bethsaida we shall have to speak again. 





OUR LORD’S THANKSGIVING 


MATT. xi. 25-27. 


"Ey éxelvy r@ Kapp dmroxpibels 6 
*"Inoots elrev, ’EEopodoyotuat cot, 
warep kipte TOU otpavod Kai THs Yis, 
Sri Expupas radra dd copiy Kal 
ouwer&v, kal dmexddupas atrd vy- 
mlos: val, 6 rarnp, &rt ol'rws evdo- 
kla éyévero éumpocbéy cov. Idvra 
por mraped60y bard ro marpés jou, 
kal ovdels érvywiboxe. Tov vidy el wh 
6 rari, ode rov marépa rus émeyt- 
vidboxet el wh 6 ulds kai @ dav BovdAnTat 
6 vids droxahtwac, 


LUKE x. 21, 22. 


*Ey airy 7H Spe Aryodudoaro a) 
mretpare TG dryly Kal elmev, "Egopo- 
Aoyobpal ot, warep KUpte TOU ovpa- 
vod Kal ris yijs, bre dréxpupas Taira 
ard copay kal ouverdv, Kat darexd- 
Rupas atrd vymlos* val, 6 Tarnp, 
8ru ofrws evdoxia éyévero eumpoobev 
cov. Idvra poe mapeds0n bd rot 
marpés pov, Kal ovdeis “yerboKet rls 
éorw 6 vids el wh 6 rarip, kod rhs 
éorw 6 marhp el ph 6 vulds cat 6 av 
BodAnrat 6 vids droxadvpat. 


1¢¢Est autem nunc desertum in secundo lapide a Capharnaum.” Lider 


de situ et nominibus, 
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The identity of St Luke’s account with St Matthew’s 
shows that both Evangelists are drawing from the same 
source; and I cannot doubt that it is the same source, 
Q, as that from which so much of the preceding is taken. 
I have therefore not been willing to separate this thanks- 
giving of our Lord from the woes which it immediately 
follows in Matthew; otherwise St Luke’s arrangement 
has much to recommend it. He makes it immediately 
follow the return of the missionaries who had been sent 
out, and who reported the cures and exorcisms which 
they had successfully performed. After this, our Lord’s 
exulting declaration of His commission succeeds most 
naturally. We can conceive that at Chorazin and at 
Bethsaida dwelt some of those in authority, reverenced 
for their wisdom, who had opposed our Lord’s preaching, 
and had for a time seemed to be successful. After the 
woes on the authors of this rejection, might naturally 
follow thanksgivings for the victory won in spite of it. 
I frankly own, however, that we are on uncertain ground 
when we try to arrange in chronological order sayings 
which in Q may have been unconnected. If we had 
to depend on our own conjectures, probably we might 
have placed these thanksgivings at the time when, 
under the lead of Peter, the disciples were brought to 
join in an acknowledgment of our Lord’s Messiahship. 

But perhaps some comment is necessary on St Luke’s 
phrase that on this occasion Jesus rejoiced in the Holy 
Spirit, for wyaddacaro [ev] ro wvevpaTt TO ayiw is the 
reading which is attested by a strong array of the oldest 
MSS., including some which in other places are not in 
agreement with Bx (8D zs. év; B om. é&v). I add to 
these a few which have ey 7@ qvevpati without To ayia, 
instead of simply +o wveduari, the reading followed by 
the translators of the A. V. (so A.). When once the & 
was introduced, no one could then understand the Spirit 
in which our Lord spoke to be anything but the Holy 
Spirit. The conception seems to be especially Lucan ; 
for St Luke gives especial prominence to what we should 
call the miraculous operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
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according to his view put the especial difference between 
the baptisms of Jesus and of John. In the history of 
the Acts great importance is given to the action of the 
prophets who were in St Paul’s company, and who 
claimed authority to say Thus saith the Holy Ghost. 
St Paul writing to the Corinthian Church, says 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26) Each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath avevelation. He who gave utterance to such sayings 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, was said to speak 
in the Spirit. Now on Jesus was poured at His baptism 
the Spirit without measure; and St Luke, who in his 
phrase Jesus was led by the Spirit in the wilderness, seems 
to distinguish what our Lord did under the impulse of 
the Spirit from the working of His human personality, 
seems to identify this saying of our Lord’s as of like 
character with things spoken by the N. T. prophets zz 
the Spirit. The same idea seems to me to underlie the 
statement (Acts xvi. 7) that it was the Spirit of Jesus 
which forbade Paul and his company to visit Bithynia ; 
by which I understand that it was the same Spirit who 
dwelt in Jesus when He was on earth. 

In Matt. xi. 27, Luke x. 22 we have a coincidence 
which can only be explained by a common use of Q, 
and it is certainly remarkable that in this, the oldest 
Christian document of which we have any trace, there 
should be put into the mouth of our Lord Himself as 
high a claim for His dignity and His powers as any 
at which critics have taken umbrage in the report of 
the Fourth Evangelist. The connexion with what 
precedes seems to be that if we ask how it is that 
some should be able to see what others of greater 
natural powers and higher education are blind to, all 
must be referred to the good pleasure of God. It is 
not by natural powers, but by a special revelation, that 
men can be made to know either Father or Son. The 
Father, who has committed all things to the Son, has 
empowered Him to make revelations to whom He will. 


There follow here words in Luke which, being 
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found also in Matthew, may probably be referred to 
Q as their original; but we have no means of ascer- 


taining the occasion on which they were spoken. 


Both 


in Matthew and in Luke they are quite in harmony 
with their context, but the contexts in the two cases 


are quite different. 


Matt. xiii. 16, 17. 

“‘Yudv d¢ paxdprot of 6pOarpol sre 
Brérovew, nal 7a Gra [dudv] sre 
dxovovow, duiy yap Aéyw byiy bre 
mwoAdol mpopfrat kal Slkacoe éreOUun- 
cap idety & Brérere kal od eldav, Kat 
dxodoa & dxovere kal od« Fxovcay. 


LUKE x. 23, 24. 


Kat orpagels mpds rovs wabyras 
kar’ lélay elrev, Maxdpioe of dpOad- 
pot ol BdAérovres & BAérere. Ey 
yap tuty 8re woddol wpopiyrat Kat 
Bactreis 7OéAnoav ldeiv & tpets Bré- 
mere kal ovx eléay, kat dxotoa & 
axovere Kal odK FKovear. 





THE EXTENSION OF OUR LORD’S FAME 
TO HEROD’S COURT 


MARK vi. 14-18. 

Kal frovoev 6 Bactheds 
“Hpgins, pavepdv yap éye- 
vero 76 bvoua abrod, Kal 
&eyov Sre*Iwdvns 6 Bar- 
Tigo éyiyyepras éx vexpav, 
kat 6a rotro évepyotow 
al duvdpets ev adr@ &ddot 
6é &deyov Sri ’HAclas éo- 
tls Grow 6¢ edreyor sre 
Tmpopyrns ws els rv mpo- 
gnTtav. dxotcas 5& 6 
‘“Hpgons Areyev, “Ov éyw 
amexepddioa "Iwdvny, od- 
tos tyép0n. airds yap 6 
"Hpwéns dmooretvas éxpd- 
thoev Tov "Iwdeny Kai 
eyoev abrov ev gudaxy 
bia. ‘Hpwdidda rhy yuvaixa 
@idlrrrov rod ddedpod av- 
rod, Ore abrhy éydunoer: 
Breyer yap O "Iwdvys 7G 
‘“Hpgiy bri, Ovx eeorly 
oot exew Thy yuvatka Too 
ddedgot cov, 


MATT. xiv. 1-4. 


"Ev éxelvy Te Kapp 
Hxovoev ‘Hpwins 6 rerpa- 
dpxns Thy dxoyy *Incod, 
kal elev rots matoly ad- 
700, Otros éorw ’Iwdyns 
6 Barriorhs* abros Hyép0y 
amd tov vexpay, Kai dia 
rotro al Suvdpes évep- 
yotow ev aire. ‘O yap 
‘“Hpgéns xparjoas Tov 
"Iwdvnv eno Kal ev 
uray dréBero did ‘Hpy- 
Ouida Thy yuwatka Bidlr- 
tov Tol dédedpod atrod, 
ddreyer yap 6 "Iwdvys at- 
TP, Otc eerrly cor exe 
avryy. 


LUKE ix. 7-9. 

"“Hrovoey 5¢ 'Hpwdys 6 
TeTpadpxys TA ‘ywdpeva 
mavra, Kal Senméper dd 
70 AéyecOat bard Tway Ere 
"Iudvns ipyépOn x vexpav, 
trd tidy 6é dri "Hrelas 
édavy, Edwy dé 8re mpo- 
gyrys Tis Tov dpxalwy 
dvéorn. elev 5¢ [6] ‘H- 
p@dns, Iwdvyv éyd drrexe- 
g¢adioa’ rls d€ éorwv obros 
tept od dKxodw roiaira; 
kal égjres ldeiv abrév. 


In this section I feel no doubt that St Luke has 
derived his account from Mark, the verbal differences 
being only such as St Luke commonly introduces in 
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his copying. But I am inclined to think that the story 
was told in Q, and that this version of it was employed 
by St Mark as well as by St Matthew. These two 
Evangelists have in common the explanation given of 
the miracles of Jesus, ai dwames evepyourw ev alto. 
What makes me think it likely that St Matthew got 
this phrase from Q, rather than from Mark, is that 
only six verses earlier (xiii. 54), where St Matthew is 
certainly using Q, he reports the question raised in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, rd0ev rovtw 4 cogia duty Kat ai 
dvvapes. That the other two Evangelists used Mark is, 
however, evident from their both having followed St 
Mark in his arrangement of the narrative. There is no 
direct account of the imprisonment and death of John. 
But we are told that when Jesus grew into notoriety, 
Herod heard of Him, and was disposed to adopt one 
current theory about Him, viz., that He was John whom 
Herod had beheaded, and who had now risen from the 
dead. St Mark, who had not mentioned the Baptist 
since relating how he had baptized our Lord, now goes 
back on his history ; and in order to explain the saying 
John, whom I beheaded, here relates the imprisonment 
and death of John. It is incredible that two historians 
should by independent chance agree in such a violation 
of orderly narration ; and one who has compared other 
sections common to Matthew and Mark cannot doubt 
on which side the obligation lies. 

In this case, however, we have to ask ourselves 
whether St Matthew has not made a mistake in his 
following of Mark. He agrees with that Evangelist, 
in telling next after the story of John’s death that of 
the retirement of Jesus and His disciples to a desert 
place where He feeds the multitude. But St Matthew 
makes this retirement consequent on the return of the 
Apostles from the preaching tour on which their Master 
had sent them. He represents the retirement as caused 
by the fact that the news of John’s death had just then 
reached Jesus. St Matthew assumes that the narrative 
on which he wns depending was told in chronological 
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order; in which case the Baptist’s death must have 
occurred between the sending out of the Apostles and 
their return. But we should rather gather from St 
Mark’s narrative that the Baptist’s death had occurred 
some time previously, and is only related here by St 
Mark in order to explain the saying, This 7s John, whom 
I beheaded. 

If St Matthew has here made a mistake, St Luke 
has avoided it. He follows Mark’s order, and connects 
the retirement to a desert place only with the return 
of the Apostles from their tour. Though St Luke does 
not here relate the death of John, his close verbal 
agreement with Mark proves his dependence on him. 
But we find in a couple of other instances St Luke 
correcting the order in which his predecessors had told 
their story, and putting into what he regarded as the 
proper place an incident which they had told, but not 
placed quite so early as in his judgment it ought to have 
been related. In this case, we know from Matt. xi. 2 
that at least John’s imprisonment, of which St Mark 
tells here for the first time, had occurred before the 
fame had reached the Baptist that Jesus was performing 
Messianic acts. St Luke’s sense of chronological 
propriety taught him that, if the casting of John into 
prison were to be told at all, it ought to be told earlier ; 
and accordingly he relates it (iii. 19, 20), but with the 
omission of details, which, though a necessary part of 
a full biography of John, were not equally relevant toa 
biography of Jesus. And he does not think it necessary 
in this place to interrupt his narrative, in order to record 
the well-known fact that the Baptist’s imprisonment, of 
which he had told before, had ended in his death. 

In the account of the different opinions current about 
Jesus, St Luke follows Mark so closely that it is not 
worth while to comment on trifling variations ; but we 
must note how St Luke, in anticipation of a story which 
he will afterwards have to tell, but which seems to 
have been unknown to St Mark, mentions in this place 
Herod’s desire to see Jesus. 
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It is also to be noted that St Mark calls this Herod 
the king; it is very conceivable that the title, Herod 
the king, which his predecessor had borne, remained 
for some time not only in courtly, but in popular, use. 
St Luke who shows (iii. 1), that he had given some 
attention to the political history of the time, corrects 
Mark’s impropriety of language and calls him the 
tetvarch, and this more correct designation was in 
use when St Matthew’s Gospel was compiled. But in 
verse g St Matthew slips back into the use of the title 
King, which I take as an indication that he is following 
Mark. 

Mark retains some ancient forms of expression. 
Thus John is not known by the name of che Baptist, 
which ultimately came to be the accepted form in the 
Christian Church, but is always called the Baptizer. 

Mark vi. 17-18 are practically identical with Matt. 
Xiv. 3, 4. 


MaRK vi. 19, 20. MATT. xiv. 5. 
‘H 6¢ ‘Hpwoids evetyey arg Kal Kal 6édwv adrov droxreivas égo- 
HOcrev airov droxreivat, kai otk 75v- Bon rev Bxrov, Ste ws mpopyryv 
varo’ 6 yap ‘Hpwins époBetro rdv aurdv elxov. 


"Iwdyyy, elias atrov _fvdpa Sleasov 
kat dywov, kat ouveripet atrév, Kal 
dxotcas avroO moh\a répet, Kal 
yiéws avrod Fxover. 


Here St Matthew forsakes Mark’s guidance, and 
adopts another current account, which may have been 
that of Q, but which we have no reason to regard as 
more worthy of credit. According to Matthew, Herod 
had all along been desirous to put John to death, and 
had only refrained from doing so through fear of shock- 
ing the populace, who venerated John as a prophet. As 
far as danger from the populace was concerned (and 
Herod does not seem to have on other occasions 
scrupled to shock the popular sentiments) the state 
of things was the same after the dance as before. 
According to Mark, it was Herodias who was desirous 
to have the Baptist put to death, but had not been able 
to obtain the consent of her husband, who had respect 
and regard for John. 
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The oAda irope of the oldest MSS., though by 
no means free from obscurity, is, I think, to be preferred 
to the woAAa évote of the later. If it was in the text 
that St Luke read, it might account for the dirépe 
in Luke ix. 7. 


MARK vi. 21. Matt. xiv. 6a. 
Kal yevouevns quépas evxatpov dre Teveolors 5¢ yevouevars rod ‘Hpy- 
*Hpqdns rots yevertors abrod Seimvoy Sov 


érolyoev Tos peyoraow atrod Kal 
Trois xiNdpxos Kal TOls mpwros THs 
Tadralas, 

St Mark’s fuller account of the number and dignity 
of the assembled guests harmonises with his statement 
of Herod’s unwillingness to put John to death. The 
more public and solemn his promise to the girl, the 
more difficult to refuse to fulfil it. 


MARK vi. 22, 23. 
Kal eloehdotons Ths Ovyarpées [av- 


Matt. xiv. 64, 7. 


ris Tis] Hpwpdiddos kal Spxnoapevns, 
Tpecev TO "Hegdn, kal rots cuvava- 
keypévois. 6 6& Baoireds elrev TH 
ropacly, Airnody ue 6 day Oédys, Kal 


'Apxicaro % Ovydrnp tis ‘Hpy- 
Siddos ev rp péow kal Fpecev Ty 
“Hpwodn, OOev pera Gpkou wuodoynoev 
airy Sotva: 6 day alrjonrat 


Sdow cor’ Kal Guooev airy, “Ore 
édy pe alrjons Séow cor Ews huloous 
Tis Bacwelas pov. 


I think it best to begin by noticing the awkward- 
ness of expression in Mark, because it bears on the 
question whether St Matthew was able to use for this 
story a source different from Mark, and _ earlier. 
St Matthew’s own account is perfectly plain and 
intelligible ; but St Mark’s, if literally translated, runs, 
When the daughter of Herodias came in and danced, 
pleased Herod, which leaves it ambiguous who or what 
pleased Herod ; and the translators of the R. V. give 
as an alternative rendering, Jt pleased; but I reject 
all criticisms of the Gospel text, or explanations of it, 
which ignore the Synoptic problem. In this case the 
words #perev To ‘Hpwdy, common to Matthew and Mark, 
must in both be interpreted in the same way: that is 
to say, we must render, She pleased Herod. It might 
be supposed that the awkward construction must have 
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been the original, and the smoother a later improve- 
ment. But, on the other hand, if Q had been the 
original, we must suppose this to have been of Semitic 
origin; and to a Jewish writer the construction with 
the indicative is more natural and intelligible than the 
use of participles. St Mark, however, was so familiar 
with this use that he has packed seven participles into 
one sentence (vv. 25-27); and in the present instance, 
if he has offended against the laws of grammatical 
purists, he has sinned in the company of some good 
writers. There is therefore no difficulty in holding 
that St Matthew has reproduced the form of Q, which 
St Mark has altered in telling the story his own way. 

But we come now to a point which puts a crucial 
test on our adherence to the oldest MSS. In Mark 
vi. 22 instead of adrijs Tis, B and &, supported by such 
evidence as in other cases has been thought sufficient 
to induce us to accept their verdict (in this case, DLA, 
but no version), read avrod: that is to say, the girl 
who danced was not merely the daughter of Herodias, 
but was Herod’s own daughter, and her name was 
Herodias. I have already said that our investigation 
into the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels has an 
important bearing on questions of reading, and in this 
case I count it a strong objection to the reading avrot 
that St Matthew has not adopted it. 

The manuscript evidence proves that avroé was the 
reading of a manuscript older than either Vatican or 
Sinaitic, which therefore must have been one of very 
great antiquity. But was the transcriber of that 
ancient MS. incapable of making a mistake? and if 
he did make a blunder, have we a right to charge 
the blunder on St Mark? I count it established that 
St Matthew used St Mark’s Gospel; and the question 
arises, Did St Matthew find the reading avrod in his 
copy of Mark? Either he did not, or he deliberately 
rejected it as an error. We do not consider ourselves 
bound to follow the original reading of a manuscript, 
if there be a correction prima manu. On similar 

U 
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grounds, a reading rejected at so early a date as that 
at which St Matthew wrote must be condemned as 
faulty. But if I am right in thinking that St Matthew 
not only used Mark, but also a still older authority 
which described the dancer as only the daughter of 
Herodias, the difficulty is increased when we are asked 
to believe that St Mark of his own accord introduced 
a statement for which a previous document with which 
he was acquainted gave him no authority. 

That St Mark should introduce such a statement is 
directly contrary to the whole spirit of his account, 
which is directed to diminishing as far as possible the 
guilt of Herod. St Mark is careful to tell that the 
dancer had pleased not only Herod, but all the guests, 
whose sympathy he must have had in promising a 
reward to the successful performer, and with whom 
he would incur discredit by breaking his word. But a 
failure of promise would only be a disgrace if it had 
been made to one who was independent of him. If the 
girl were his own daughter, the whole thing would be 
a private matter between him and her. I therefore see 
no reason that St Mark could have had for departing 
from the earlier version of the story. 

I own that the reading avrijs ris “Hpwdiddos is a 
strange and awkward form of expression ; so much so 
that a few authorities which have followed the reading 
have cut down the avrjjs rijs into v7. But the argument 
cuts both ways: the harsher the form of expression, the 
more likely that a transcriber or editor would change 
it. Itis possible that St Mark might have first written 
her daughter, and then added AHerodias’s to avoid 
ambiguity, so that ri ‘Hpe duados might have been a 
marginal explanation that found its way into the text. 
Again, if following some Latin versions we translate, 
apsius Herodiadis, Herodias’s own daughter, not merely 
step-daughter, the clause would express some surprise 
that the Queen should permit her daughter to make 
such an exhibition of herself. But certainly we should 
feel even greater surprise if it was her own father who 
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had produced the spectacle. I do not know enough 
of the feelings of Eastern potentates to pronounce it 
incredible that Herod should have tolerated such an 
exhibition ; but if he did, manners must have changed 
greatly since Queen Vashti’s time. I may add that 
the book of Esther must have been well known at the 
time; for the words of the promise, unto the half of my 
kingdom were plainly suggested by that book. Further, 
if this girl was a daughter of Herod’s, John must have 
been very tardy in his remonstrances, if he did not 
rebuke Herod until the connection had lasted so long 
that a daughter of the marriage had grown up, and 
was old enough to play the part here ascribed to her. 
Even allowing for Eastern precocity we cannot put 
her age at much less than twelve. Either John was 
demanding the dissolution of a marriage which had 
lasted some thirteen years, or if his remonstrance was 
earlier, Herodias must have bottled up her wrath very 
long. I have tried whether we might not remove the 
last objection to accepting the reading of B, by reducing 
still more the age of the girl. Suppose she were 
but a pretty child, whose dancing the father admired 
so much that in paternal pride he exhibited her per- 
formance to his guests, we can then understand how 
when she was empowered to ask for a recompense she 
should run off to her mother to get instructions what 
to ask for. If this were so, we must press very lightly 
on the clause ske gave tt to her mother, which, if literally 
understood, would make the child the bearer of the 
ghastly burden. On the whole, considering how very 
local the evidence for av’rov is, and how early that 
reading was rejected, I am less inclined to throw on 
St Mark the responsibility of what seems to be an 
error than to attribute it to the chance blunder of an 
early transcriber. 
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MARK vi. 24-29. 


Kai éfe\Ooica elrev rh pnyrpt 
airs, Th alrijowpar; 4% 5é elrev, 
rhy xeparty *Iwdvov rot Bamrlfov- 
ros. Kat eloeNoica e0Ods pera 
orovdjs mpos Tov Baoiéa rycaro 
Adyouca, Oérw twa eEauris dps poe 
émt rlvaxt rhy Kepadyy *"Iwdavou roo 
Bamriorod. Kal mepldvmos yevouevos 
6 Baotdeds did Tovs Spxous Kal rovs 
davaxeysevous odk HOEAnoev dOeTHoat 
airqv’ Kal edOvs droorethas 6 Bact- 
Aevds omekovAdropa érérakey evéyrat 
Tiv Kepodyy atrod. Kal dmedOwv 


MATT. xiv. 8-12. 

‘H 8 mpoBiBacbeioa tro Tis 
wnrpos airijs, Ads pot, gnoty, de 
él mivaxe Thy Keparyy *"Iwavov Tob 
Bawricrod. xal Avmnbels 6 Baotheds 
did rods Spxous Kal Tods gvvavaKet- 
pévous éxédevoev SoPFvat, kal mréppas 
drexeddrtoev "Iwavny ev Ty pudaky® 
kal vex On 4 xepanrh abrod emi mivaxt 
kat €560n To Kopacly, Kal HveyKev 
Th pnrpl abris. Kal mporedOdvres 
of padyral abrod fpay 7d wrapa 
kal 20apav abréy, kal éhOdvres dmiyy- 
yerdav TQ 'Ino00. 


drexepddioey abrdv év Ty gpudaKy 
kal qveyxey Thy Kepadhy avrod émt 
mivaxe kal €wxey abrhyv Ty Kopacly, 
kal 7d Kopdowoy edwxev atrhy TH 
patpl abris, Kal dxotoavres of uabn- 
ral avrod F#AOay Kal Fpay Td wrdpa 
avrod Kal €0nxay abro év pynpely. 

We may notice in this comparison St Mark’s pre- 
ference for the dramatic over the historical form of 
narration. St Matthew’s dependence on Mark is very 
striking. We have a double illustration of it in verse 9: 
viz., the use of Mark’s word BaoiXevs, and the description 
of Herod as dvuinOets, which falls in with St Mark’s 
account, but is quite opposed to St Matthew’s, according 
to which Herod ought rather to have been glad of the 
good occasion to accomplish a long desired purpose. 

It remains to notice one other point, which, though 
it does not affect the sense, is a little perplexing to those 
who read Mark with a microscope, as we have been 
attempting to do. It has been already remarked that 
according to the oldest text, St Mark always speaks of 
John as the Baptizer, and in this story that word is used, 
and the instruction given by the mother to the daughter 
is that she should ask for the head of John the Baptizer. 
But St Mark, who reports with Homeric fulness, but 
not with Homeric fidelity, not only the message, but the 
actual delivery of the message, makes the daughter say 
Give me at once the head of John the Baptist. Wehad a 
somewhat parallel case in St Luke’s report of the 
delivery of the message given by the Baptist to his two 
disciples. I can only account for the variation here by 
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the supposition that when St Mark wrote, Baptist had 
already become the form in ordinary use, and that 
although he strove to retain an older form, yet he 
slides back inadvertently into the more ordinary phrase. 
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MARK vi. 30. LUKE ix. Iva. 
Kal ovvd-yovrat ot dréaroXot apos Kai troorpépavres of drécrodat 
roy "Inootv, kcal driyyedrav aire Sinyjoavro atte dou érolnoar. 
mdvra doa érolnoay Kal doa édi- 


dakar. 


This is the only place where St Mark himself uses the 
title dadoroAo, which he has stated that our Lord gave 
the Twelve; and in this place the word seems to have 
no other meaning but the etymological one, mzsstonaries 
or envoys. St Luke merely follows Mark here, and like 
him, does not record any discourse spoken by our Lord 
on their return. But in telling of the return of the 
Seventy, St Luke (x. 17) records something of what 
passed, which he probably learnt from the same disciple 
of our Lord on whose authority he related the appoint- 
ment of these later missionaries. Having been sent out 
in pairs, on different errands, it is not likely that they 
came back simultaneously ; but we owe to St Luke what 
may be regarded as a report of the reception of at least 
one couple. They came back with joy, saying Lord, 
even the devils are subject unto us in thy name. According 
to St Luke’s account of the commission given to the 
Seventy, they were empowered to heal the sick; but 
nothing is said about the casting out of demons. It 
was then a pleasant surprise for them that when they 
attempted to exorcise, they were successful. 
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It has been already remarked that the use of two 
authorities is apt to give rise to ‘‘doublets,” the editor 
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being in danger of taking for two events what is really 
the description of the same event by different authorities. 
This miracle of feeding the five thousand is told by all 
four Evangelists, and is the only story of the kind told 
by St Luke and St John. St Matthew and St Mark 
have to tell of a second feeding of a multitude, the two 
accounts being so like each other in their circumstances 
that a suspicion has been entertained that the two are 
but descriptions of the same event, coming from different 
sources. If it had been St Matthew only who gave the 
double account we should have an easy explanation, 
viz., that he had incorporated two accounts, one derived 
from Q, and the other from Mark; but it was from 
Mark that St Matthew derived the double narration; 
and there can be no doubt of St Mark’s belief that 
this form of miracle had been repeated on a second 
occasion. It will be time enough to discuss this matter 
when the second miracle comes under consideration. 
At present, what chiefly demands consideration is 
whether we can trace the use of a source other than 
Mark in the accounts given by the other Synoptics. 


MaRK Vi. 31, 32. Matt. xiv. 13a. LUKE ix. 10d. 
Kal Aéyer avrois, Acire *Axotoas 5¢ 6 *Inoods Kal rapadaBov atrods 
tpeis atbrod car’ idlay els dvexdpnoev exetOev ev vbrexdpyoev xar’ lélay els 
Epynuov rérov Kat dvarat- madoly els Epnuov térov awédw Kadoupévygv Byd- 
cacGe oAlyov. Foav yap Kar’ ldlays add. 
ol épxduevor kai of vrd- 
ryovres wroNXol, Kar ovde 
payety etxalpovr. xa 
arnOov év Te Troly els 
Epnuov rérov kar’ lilay. 

We cannot doubt of St Matthew’s use of Mark when 
we find such a phrase reproduced as ets épyuov rémov kat’ 
idiav. Luke also has the car idiav. St Matthew, as we 
have seen, attributes the retirement of our Lord to appre- 
hension caused by the tidings of the Baptist’s death ; 
St Mark gives no other reason for this retirement than 
the incessant thronging of crowds who came, whether 
to receive instruction, or hoping for a miraculous cure. 
It is true that in St Mark’s Gospel the account of this 


retirement immediately follows that of the Baptist’s 
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death ; but this death is related in a little digression, 
and does not seem intended to have any connexion with 
the narrative immediately following. 

I imagined at first that St Luke had got hold of 
a different authority, when he mentioned Bethsaida, 
which is not found herein Mark. But this is only an 
instance of St Luke's looking ahead, and stating at once 
what his authority states later (see Mark vi. 45). The 
town best known under the name of Bethsaida was on the 
east side of the lake, and at some distance from it. In 
the present case, the story seems to require that the place 
here described should be somewhere on the west side of 
the lake. Confirmatory evidence that there was such a 
place there is little, either in ancient or modern times. 
But it is possible that there may have been a Bethsaida 
as well as a Chorazin situated not very far from 
Capernaum, whose rulers, though we hear little of them 
in the Gospel history, may have played an important 
part in the early rejection of our Lord. 


MAREK vi. 33, 34 Matt. xiv. 136, 14. LUKE ix. II. 
Kal ddary airotds id- Kai dxoveurres of dyXor Ol 2 SyAox yrorres heo- 


yerras xal Eyrusay wol- peodrod@youry adr wefy ol@_grar airy. cai dro- 
Aol, cal wefh dwd wacdy drd ray wdtcev. Kal deidmcvos adrods AdAcc 
ray wi\cew cwidpazor§ cedOdvcider rediv yh, adrois repl ris Basidelas 
éxei cal wpe@\Goy abros. cal éswhayyrisOy ex ai- roi) Geod, wai rods xpeiary 
wodte rots xal CSepdweesey rois Eyorras Geparcias lara, 
Sydor, wal cswhayyvisGy = dppdcrous adrGr, 


In this passage the language of Matthew is so 
completely framed on that of Mark that we have no 
reason to think that he is using any other source. 
St Mark’s phrase, He saw them . . . as sheep not having 
a shepherd, is suggested by a passage in Q, used already 
by St Matthew, ix. 36. In that passage, however, 
Matthew seems to refer to the people’s need of healing ; 
in this place rather to their need of instruction. 

There is nothing surprising in the statement that 
the people that went by land arrived before those 
that went by boat; so that when our Lord landed He 
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found them ready to welcome Him, and receive His 
instruction. We must remember what kind of a boat 
it is likely to have been. It was one made to hold a 
large quantity of nets, and a sufficient crew to work 
them ; on this occasion it held twelve Apostles besides 
our Lord. ‘This was no racing gig, but a great clumsy 
craft, whose progress must have been slow. 

St Luke agrees with St Matthew in saying that 
our Lord healed those that had need of healing, a 
thing not mentioned by St Mark. So far, this is the 
only indication that the other two ['vangelists used a 
source other than Mark, and this indication is far 
from being decisive. 

We may infer that this was not the first time that 
our Lord had taught in the same spot. When the 
people on the shore of the lake saw the boat with 
our Lord and His disciples passing along, they knew 
where it was bound for, and could hurry on, on foot, 
to be at the place to meet them. This consideration 
makes it easier to believe that there had been two 
feedings of the multitude on the same spot. And this 
spot must have been either on the very north of the 
western side of the lake, or else the people must have 
gone round the top of the lake to a spot on the north 
of the eastern side. The latter hypothesis seems to 
me the more probable, though I do not lay over much 
stress on the general agreement of ancient authorities 
that the scene of the miracle was on the eastern side, 
because this may have been no more than an inference 
suggested by our Lord’s having reached the spot 
by boat. Schmiedel rejects the story that many of 
the audience had reached the spot by land, as an 
arbitrary invention of St Mark’s. I rather count this 
arbitrary rejection as the proceeding of a thoughtless 
and incompetent critic.! 

} The suggestion of Schmiedel seems to have come from his condjutor Prof. 
Kdwin Abbott, a scholar of wonderful ingenuity and an even more astonishing 
absence of common sense. Ile seems to have lately made considerable acquaint. 


ance with Hebrew, and, like a boy with a new knife, goes about hacking 
everything with it, Many of the attempts to explain discordances between 
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MARK vi. 35-38. 


Kal qin pas aoddfs 
yevouevns mporedOdvres 
atre of pabyral advrod 
Areyov bri, “Epnuds éorw 
6 Térros, Kal Hoy dpa mod- 
An’ daréducov abrods, iva 
dredOdvtes els rods KUKAW 
dypovs kal xdas dryopd- 
owe éaurots Th parywou, 
6 6€ daoxpiOels cimrev av- 


trois, Aére auvrois tpels 
guyelv. Kal Adyovow av- 


tg, ’AmedOovres dryopd- 
cwmev Snvapluy Siaxoolwy 
dprovs kat Owoopev avrois 
payelv ; 6 dé Aéver adrois, 
Ildcous éxere dprovus; vrd- 


MatvT. xiv. 15-18, 


"Oplas 5& yevouévns 
mpooHrOay atr@e of waby- 
Tal Aéyorres, "Epnucs éorw 
6 Téros Kal 4 wpa Hon 
maphOev’ dardducoy Tovs 
bxAous, tva dredOovres eis 
Tas Kwpas dyopdowow 
éaurois Bpwpara. 6 dé 
"Inoois elev avrois, OU 
xpelav exovow dredOeiv' 
Sore avrois vets paryetv. 
oi dé Adyouow avrg, OvK 
éxouer Bde ef ph wévre 
&provs kal dbo lxOvas. 6 
dé Trev Béperé por Gde 
avrovs. 


LUKE ix. 12, 13. 


‘HL 82 qudépa qpéaro KXl- 
vew* mpooeOovres dé ob 
Sddexa elrav ara, ’Am6- 
Auoov Tov bxAov, iva 7o- 
pevOévres els ras KUKNY 
kdpas kat dypods Karadu- 
swow kal elpwow émiot- 
Tispov, dre Gde ev ephuw 
Torm é¢ouev, elmev dé 
mpos abrovs, Adre avrois 
paryetv tyeis. of 5¢ elray, 
Ovx eloiv qyiv mretov 7} 
Gprow mévre kat lxOves 
do, el pre aopevOévres 
queis dyopdowper els mav- 
Ta Tov adv roirov Bpw- 
para, 


ryere Uere, Kal yvovres 
Adyouow, Iévre, kat dvo 
ly Ovas. 


St Luke’s dependence on Mark is manifest. The 
employment of such a phrase as ras xikAo Kdmas cal 
aypovs cannot be an accidental coincidence. St Mark 
tells the story in a dramatic way, which St Luke abridges, 
and he uses his customary liberty in improving the 
language; but J find no trace of the use of a different 
source. St Mark’s expression, for example, dpa oAXj}, 
for a late hour, is an unusual one, and does not occur 
elsewhere, even in his own Gospel. St Luke gives 


the Evangelists by supposed misunderstanding of a common Aramaic original 
are very ingenious, but to my mind very unconvincing. But here Abbott 
takes St Mark, whose intelligence he sadly under-rates; translates his plain 
assertions back into Hebrew and tries to explain them away as blunders. 
In this case wefy is perfectly intelligible, and throws a flood of light on the 
whole occurrence, and (what would most have been a recommendation to 
Abbott) might have helped to eliminate something of the miraculous, hateful 
in his eyes, yet he imagines the word to be a confusion with one meaning 
followed. mefevew is used by St Luke in the sense of to go by land, Acts 
Xx. 13. 

St John certainly (John vi.) understands the miracle to have taken place 
on the eastern shore. If he is not acknowledged as a competent witness to 
the facts, at least he is a witness to the manner in which the story was 
understood in his time.. 

[Prof. E. Abbott’s explanation is contained in Clue: A Guide through 
Greek to Hebrew Scripture, 166. ‘* Mark has misunderstood the Hebraic ‘at 
his feet,’ z.¢., at the feet of Jesus, and has taken it to mean ‘with ¢hezr 
feet.’ The error is a very natural one, and occurs repeatedly in the Septuagint, 
2.g., 2 Sam. xv. 16-18. ‘At his feet,’ z.e., ‘following him,’ is there twice 
translated : rots roclv abriv, wefy.” ] 
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the same idea in other language, 7 6& yuépa tp£aTo 
kAivey; but there was good reason why St Mark 
should not say, as St Matthew does, ovias yevoueérns. 
It may have been late afternoon, but not yet evening ; 
for in verse 47 the Evangelist has something to tell 
of what happened when it was really evening. There 
may be a trace of Mark in what St Matthew presently 
says, 7 wpa on rap_\Oev. In place however of St 
Mark’s phrase somewhat to eat, both St Matthew and 
St Luke speak of the people buying Bpwpyara. St 
Matthew, too, has some additions of his own: ¢ey 
have no need to go away; and, when Jesus is told about 
the loaves and fishes, His command, Bring them hither 
zo me. Jf I had found these variations in Luke, I 
should not think of them as evidence of the use of 
another authority; but St Matthew does not make 
such free use of his authorities as St Luke commonly 
does, but is often content to reproduce a story just 
as it had been told before. 


MARK vi. 39-44. 


Kal érérater atrois dva- 
KNOjvat wavras cupmrécia 
cuumdoi, él Te XAwWPY 
xépry. Kal dvérecay mpa- 
cial mpacial Kara éxardv 
Kal Kara wevTyKovTa. Kat 
AaBow rovs wévre Aprovs 
kal rovs dto ly@vas ava- 
Brépas els Tov ovpavdv 
eddAdynoev Kal xaréxdacev 
tous dprous kat édldou rots 
padnrais va maparidaow 
abrois, kal rods dvo lx Ovas 
éuépicey maow. Kal &pa- 
yov awdvres Kal éxoprdc- 
Onoav' Kal Fpav KAdopara 
Owdexa Koplvwy mdnpi- 
para kal ard Tdv ly Oiwy. 
kal Foav ol paydvres Tous 
dprous mevraxicxiror dy. 
Opes. 


MATT. xiv. 19-21. 


Kal xedévoas rods bx- 
Rous dvaxdOjvar emt rod 
xéprov, AaBwy rods wévre 
dprous kal rovs dvo ly @vas, 
dvaBréwas els rdv odpavdy 
evAdynoev Kal kAdoas €dw- 
Kev Tots pabnrats rods Ep- 
tous ot 5¢ padnral rois 
bxAos. Kal Eparyov mrdy- 
Tes kal éxoprdcOyoay, kar 
fav 7rd mepiccetoy Tay 
khacpdrav dddexa Kopl- 
vous mAypes. ol dé éoAl- 
ovres Fioav dvdpes woel 
TmevraxicxlAtoe xwpls yu- 
varkOy kab wacdlwy. 


LUKE ix. 14-17. 

*Hoay yap doe dvdpes 
mevraxicxirror. elev 6é 
apos Tous wadynras abrod, 
KaraxXlvare atrovs xi- 
olas woel dvd. revTjKovTo. 
kab érolncav otrws Kat 
karéx\way dravras. a- 
Bay &¢ rods wévre Eprous 
kal rods dvo lxOvas dva- 
BréWas els rov otpavdy 
eddoynoev abrods kal karé- 
KNagey xat dldov ois 
padnrais mapabelvac Te 
xy. Kat epayov xat 
éxoprdcOnoay mayres, Kal 
Hp0n 7rd wepiocedcay ad- 
Tois KNacudruw Kéguot 
Oadexa, 


In these verses, which conclude the account of the 


miracle, I find so little trace of any authority but Mark 
being used by the other two Evangelists that I feel 
disposed to withdraw my acknowledgment of the 
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possible use of a different source. There is astonish- 
ing verbal identity between the other two Evangelists 
and Mark; save that St Mark adds a number of 
pictorial details which St Matthew and St Luke have 
omitted, especially the graphic description of the 
companies seated at their meal, showing like flower- 
beds on the green grass. St Mark, as usual, is par- 
ticular about his aorists. The act of blessing and 
breaking the bread was definite, and the aorists are 
properly used; but the distributing to the disciples 
was a continuous process, to which imperfects are 
applied. It is only in the last verse that we find 
any identity between Matthew and Luke which is not 
accounted for by their common use of Mark. The 
twelve basketfuls of fragments are described by St 
Matthew as holding +¢ wepicoevov Tav KAacnaTwr, and 
by St Luke 70 wepioceicay avrois, but the verb wepiccevw 
is not used by St Mark. The number of those who ate, 
which is given by St Mark definitely as five thousand, 
is said both by St Matthew and St Luke to have been 
about (cei) five thousand. They were probably quite 
right in judging that St Mark’s was no more than a 
rough calculation: so many groups counted as fifty 
each. 

But in my opinion the closest evidence of St 
Matthew’s dependence on Mark is found in his adding 
women and children to the five thousand. How were 
these counted? Were they not fed, and so not included 
in the groups? I believe the truth to be that the women 
and children were developed by St Matthew out of 
Mark’s werraxicxidtot avdpes. Matthew takes dvdpes as 
not including women and children. In like manner, by 
parity of reasoning, St Matthew, xv. 38, adds women 
and children to the four thousand of the feeding of 
whom St Mark tells (viii. 9). 

In connexion with this a curious point arises in 
St John’s account of the same miracle (John vi. 10). 
He reports our Lord’s command as roujeate Tous 
wOpwxous avarecciv, followed by avéxecay ov of avdpes, 
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and Bishop Westcott calls attention to the minute 
carefulness of the translators of the R.V., who render 
Make the people sit down. . . So the men sat down. But 
one has to ask, Did the Evangelist mean us to lay 
stress on the distinction between dyOpwroa and dvdpes? 
Does he wish us to understand that though Jesus 
had commanded that ¢he people should be seated, the 
Apostles did not carry out the command as far as 
females were concerned? or was it that the women 
were too shy to avail themselves of the invitation, and 
preferred to remain standing and looking on while 
their fathers and brothers were feeding? If pressed 
to answer these questions, I should ask for proof that 
children were present at all. But I believe the truth 
to be that St John, who had evidently read Mark, 
reproducing his two hundred denariz, copied Mark’s 
avépes, Without meaning to make a distinction between 
this word and dyOpw7o. 

At this point St Luke’s following of Mark breaks off. 
He tells nothing of the dismissal of the multitude, or of 
the departure of our Lord’s disciples, and the head wind 
they had to fight against, or of Jesus walking on the 
waters. This is not all; for many following sections 
St Luke dispenses with Mark’s guidance, omitting some 
things we might have expected him to record: such, 
for example, as the story of the Syro-Phoenician ; and 
in short, he never returns to following Mark’s order of 
narration as he had done before. 


JESUS SENDS THE DISCIPLES AWAY 


MARK Vi. 45-47. 


Matt. xiv. 22, 23 


ee ee ee 
Tas énSira eis Toler cai rpodyew 
abréy cis TO wépay, Eus od drehicg 
vols SyNous, cal dwoddeus vols Sy- 
Rous dvéBy eis 7d Spes av’ idiay wpo- 
ipa éyias 52 -yeronerys pévos 


Here we have a direct contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. According to the latter it was Jesus 
who dismissed the multitudes ; according to John, He 
retired, leaving the crowds still assembled. The 
Synoptic account is: Night was falling, and the crowds 
were ready to go to their homes, the disciples, too, 
were preparing to depart, but their Master refused to 
go with them. It was no unusual practice of His to 
spend a whole night in solitary prayer (Mark i. 35; 
Luke vi. 12), and He desired to be alone now. They 
were unwilling to depart without Him, but He insisted, 
and saw them down to the shore, undertaking Himself 
to dismiss the multitudes. He sent the disciples away, 
having first arranged a place of meeting with them at 
Bethsaida. Then He dismissed the multitudes; and 
having done so, went up again to the mountain to 
pray. St Matthew and St Mark say nothing of the 
impression produced on the multitudes by the multi- 
plication of the loaves; and in truth this was more 
likely to astonish those who bore the loaves than those 
who were fed by them. The latter would be grateful 
for the food, but had not the means of knowing from 
what slender materials the feast had been provided. 

According to John, on the other hand, the astonish- 
ment of the crowd was so great that they would have 
taken Jesus by force to make Him a king, if He had 
not withdrawn Himself; and it was on this account, 
and not for the purpose of prayer, that He went up 
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to the mountain. When it was evening, and Jesus 
had not come back, the disciples went away without 
Him, leaving the undismissed multitude standing on 
the shore. How long they stood there we are not told ; 
it is not likely that they stood there till next morning. 
At all events it was long enough for them to see that 
Jesus did not embark with the disciples, and that there 
was no other boat in which He could have followed 
them. Then on the next day these people who expected 
a repetition of the miracle themselves took boat, and 
went over to Capernaum, and to their surprise found 
Jesus there before them. The Evangelist adds, possibly 
in answer to difficulties raised by some of his audience, 
that though there had been no other boat on which 
Jesus could have left, there had subsequently come 
other boats over from Tiberias. 

All authorities agree that the Fourth Gospel was 
written later than the other three, and in this case I 
have no hesitation in preferring the earlier account. 
I may add that though the danger that enthusiasm for 
their Master might lead the disciples into insurrectionary 
movements soon became a real one, it does not seem 
to have become formidable at quite so early a period 
of our Lord’s history. At all events it affected rather 
our Lord’s own disciples than His chance hearers. 





THE TOILSOME ROWING 


Mark. vi. 48-52. MATT. xiv. 24-33. 


In this passage the coincidences between Matthew 
and Mark are so numerous that we cannot doubt that 
St Matthew copied Mark, unless it might be that both 
drew from a common source, which in that case St 
Mark must have copied more literally than is his 
ordinary practice. 

I have avoided the use of the word storm in speaking 
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of the present occurrence; for there is no reason to 
suppose that the boat was in any danger, or that 
there was anything tempestuous in the wind. We 
have already seen reason to believe that the place 
where the multitude was fed was at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake ; the object of the disciples was to 
go in the south-western direction towards Capernaum, 
on the middle of the western side. But they had to 
encounter the opposition of a very strong wind blow- 
ing against them. The boat in which they were was, 
as has been already said, a large and heavy one; and 
much exertion was necessary to force it along in the 
direction they wished to go. So after long toil in 
rowing, they found that they had made but little 
progress, and with the strong south wind blowing up 
the lake we need not be surprised if the progress were 
rather in the westerly direction than in the southern. 
A few words may be added about the various 
reading in Matt. xiv. 24. The Received Text, follow- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the manuscripts, has 
96n pecov THe Oadacons jv, Which is in close conformity 
with Mark vi. 45. But B reads jjéy cradiovs zodXous 
azo yas aweixey. In this reading B has very little 
support, chiefly that of three cursives of the Ferrar 
group, and some oriental versions. We must notice, 
too, that this reading makes St Matthew forsake St 
Mark's guidance for St John’s, who tells that the 
disciples had rowed, ws cradiovs cixoot Terre  TplaKorra. 
I must accept the generally accepted reading as the 
original text of Matthew, which I do not think could 
have been so nearly obliterated by a spurious emenda- 
tion for which there is no apparent reason. Yet I have 
so much faith in B as to believe that this MS. here 
preserves for us a very ancient variation. About its 
origin I can only give a conjecture; but I believe 
that in the received reading we have the oldest text 
of Matthew, if not in this place of Q. But I have 
often been tempted to believe that the latest editor 
of Matthew was acquainted with St John’s Gospel, and 
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the present Johannine form may be the introduction 
of the last editor, which, however, failed to supersede 
the older form. 

Another question has to be considered with reference 
to the credibility of the Synoptic account: How was 
it that the disciples were willing to go away, and 
leave their Master behind? How did they expect that 
He was to get away and meet them again? They 
could not have imagined that He would walk on the 
water after them, else they would not have been so 
frightened when He actually did so; and if, as St 
John represents, there was no other boat left behind 
when the disciples left, they could not reasonably have 
been contented with the chance that other boats might 
subsequently come.!' But a flood of light is cast on 
the story by St Mark’s information (which Schmiedel 
and Abbot are so arrogant as to reject in the persuasion 
that they know better) that many of our Lord’s audience 
had reached the scene of the miracle by walking round 
the head of the lake. Then it becomes quite intelligible 
that our Lord, being desirous of solitude, insisted on 
His disciples leaving Him, declaring His intention of 
returning in the same way by which many of His 
audience had come. And it was the quicker way too; 
for if the walkers had been able to outpace the boat 
in the calmer morning, still more would they be able 
to do so when the heavy boat had to be urged against 
a contrary wind. 


THE WALKING ON THE WATER 


—-_ 


It has not been my habit to discuss what is only told 
by one Evangelist, but it bears on our investigation | 
to examine what St Matthew here tells, which gives’ 
clear evidence that he is drawing from another source 
besides Mark. 


_ iL regard it as an indication that the writer of the Fourth Gospel had not 
himself been present on the occasion, that he seems to have no idea that the 
scene of the miracle could have been left in any way except by boat. 
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MARK vi. 51, 52. 
Kal dvé8n apts abrovs els rd 


Thoiov, kal éxédracey oO dveuos. Kal 
Nay év davrois églorayro, od yap 
cuvicay éml rois dpros, adn’ Fv 
avrav h Kapila merwpwudvy. 


MATT. xiv. 28-33. 


*ArroxpiBels 5¢ 6 Térpos elirev 
arg, Kupie, ef od el, xédevody pe 
éAGeiy mpds ot ert ra Vdara. 6 dé 
elev, "ENE, Kat xaraBds dard Tob 
wdolov Ilérpos mepterdrynoey éml ra 


tdara xat FAGev mpds rov "Inooby. 
Brérwv 6é rdv dvenov époBHOn, Kal 
dpéduevos KxaramovriferOar expakev 
Adywr, Kupre, cody we. ebOdws 5¢ 
6 ’Inoods éxretvas Thy xeipu éredd- 
Bero abrod Kal Aéyes airy, *OAcyd- 
more, els Th edloracas ; Kal dvaBdv- 
tev abr&v els rd mAolov éxéracev 6 
dvepos. ol de év r@ mAolw mpoceKd- 
vyoav aire Aéyovres, *ANNOGs Oecd 
vids el. 


If we had to judge from internal evidence alone, we 
should rather have connected St Matthew’s Gospel with 
Peter than St Mark’s. St Matthew mentions Peter on 
occasions when St Mark is silent about him. To note 
no others, in addition to the narrative now under 
consideration, it is to St Matthew, not St Mark, we 
owe the record of the well-known words, Thou art Peter, 
etc., and it is in St Matthew’s Gospel that the title rparos 
is attached ‘to Peter’s name. To account for this, we 
need no other hypothesis about the authorship of the 
First Gospel, or its source, than that it represents 
for us the Gospel history as told in Palestine, or as 
we may say, in the Church at Jerusalem. There 
the pre-eminence of Peter was long established, and 
though in the West the successful labours of Paul 
made his subsequently a rival name, yet the closer 
we study the history the more convinced we are of the 
leading part which Peter played in the proclamation of 
our Lord’s claims both before His death and after- 
wards. It is in perfect harmony with all we read 
about him that he should have been on this occasion 
the first to recognise his Master, and to proclaim His 
presence to his brethren. Our Lord had already com- 
municated to His disciples some of His own miraculous 
powers—of healing, and of casting out demons—and 
now that He has exhibited a power even more wonderful, 
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that of treading on the waters as if they were dry land, 
Peter has full faith that Jesus could empower him to do 
this too. 

We have in John xxi. 7 a complete parallel: the story 
of Peter’s dash into the water to welcome his Master. 
Nor let any one suppose that the argument from this 
parallel is removed by the rejection of the Fourth Gospel ; 
nay, it is strengthened. No one can study that Gospel 
without being struck by the verisimilitude of many of the 
details recorded ; so that we are forced to say that this is 
either founded on the report of an eye-witness, or is the 
work of a man of great dramatic power; for when mention 
is made of any whose names occur in the earlier Gospels, 
the characters are admirably preserved. If we accept 
the account in John xxi. as true, we cannot but think 
it likely that the same man could have acted as he is 
related to have done in Matt. xiv.; if the tale in John 
is but invention, we recognise that the inventor had 
based his story on the earlier tradition which St Matthew 
has preserved. 

In connexion with this miracle, I must make honest 
confession that in my Jutroduction, N.T. (p. 9), trusting 
to second-hand information, I attempted to report some- 
thing of the contents of a book I had never seen. The 
writings of Paulus do not appear to have ever had any 
circulation in Ireland; and when I wrote, as far as I 
know, no copy of them was accessible in Dublin. I 
thought myself justified in accepting the account of 
his speculations given by Strauss, who, sharing with 
him his desire to eliminate miracle from the history, 
might be supposed not likely to depreciate unfairly the 
success of another labourer in the same cause. And 
certainly, judging from the report of Strauss, the 
attempt of Paulus was such a disastrous failure that 
I did not care to make myself better acquainted with 
the details of the manner in which an absurd hypothesis 
had been worked out. But I ought, perhaps, to have 
reflected that two labourers in the same cause are not 
always each a fair judge of the success of his rival’s 
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performance. Strauss, anxious for the success of his 
own mythical theory, was under a temptation to 
depreciate previous attempts to get rid of miracle from 
the Gospel history, and to proclaim every such attempt 
but his own to be an utter failure. And the result 
certainly has been that the majority of readers are 
willing to accept the’ verdict which each passes on 
the work of the other. Strauss’s own hypothesis has 
certainly now outlived its day of popularity ; and more 
recent critics have not had more success, who have 
hoped to reach the same results by different roads, as, 
for instance, by maintaining that editors blundered into 
miraculous stories, in attempting to piece different 
documents together, or in trying to translate into a 
language which they knew but imperfectly stories 
written in another language, the manuscripts of which 
were scarcely legible. These attempts are usually as 
unconvincing as Bentley’s emendations of Milton, 
and provoke the remark how much ingenuity can be 
combined with a wonderful lack of common sense. I 
am sure that every theory will break down which does 
not acknowledge the complete historicity of our existing 
records, that is to say, which does not acknowledge 
that they contain what was honestly told and honestly 
believed by persons contemporary with the events 
related. I should have been glad then to examine 
whether any plausible case had been made by Paulus, 
who was willing to make this concession; but I am 
now too old to study a new book, even if I knew which 
of the works ascribed to him in catalogues was that 
which I ought to try to obtain. 

In the present case, I have been tempted to try to 
recover what Paulus might have said, because a reaction 
has been produced in my mind by finding that what 
I had regarded as the most absurd and ridiculous of 
all attempts to explain away a miracle did not at all 
deserve these epithets, however unworthy of acceptance 
it might be, on account of its arbitrary rejection of an 
important part of the evidence. Though the Evangelists 
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relate that Jesus walked on the water, they do not say 
from what point He started. We are accustomed to 
think that it was from the same point from which the 
disciples had started; but our authorities do not say 
so, and we have reason to think that He and they must 
have been much nearer each other. If we accept the 
explanation of the disciples acquiescing in their Master’s 
staying behind, that they expected to rejoin Him by 
His walking round the northern shore of the lake, this 
walk must have brought Him close to the water’s edge. 
The disciples, though starting later, might have reached 
the same spot not much sooner than He. The strong 
wind may have brought them much nearer the northern 
shore than they expected, and, it being night, there was 
nothing to make them aware of their proximity to it. 
Minimisers do not succeed in making miracles more 
credible ; and they would not gain much if they could 
prove that our Lord had not walked a mile on the 
surface of the lake, but only a hundred yards; this 
being a case where, as was said of the story of St Denis, 
the first step was the only difficulty. Therefore if Paulus 
got so far as to change the starting-point it would not 
be strange if he felt the necessity of carrying his 
explanation further, so as to exclude miracle altogether. 

Though the disciples in the boat were not likely to 
notice any one walking on the shore, yet a passer-by 
could hardly fail to notice the presence of a large boat 
full of men, even if his attention were not attracted by 
the noise of the oars. The idea is then that Jesus, 
seeing how near the boat containing His disciples had 
come, proceeded to join it by walking through the 
shallow waters. The disciples were naturally startled 
by His unexpected appearance; but when Peter had 
satisfied himself that it was really his Master, being 
fully persuaded that there was nothing too wonderful 
to be beyond’ His power to perform, he came to the 
conclusion that Jesus had walked on the surface of the 
waters to the middle of the lake, where he supposed 
himself to be. And having no doubt that Jesus could 
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communicate like power to His chosen followers, he 
asked and obtained leave to join Him; and at first he 
found solid support for his feet, but when he proceeded to 
walk, He stumbled, and would have fallen, if his Master 
had not come to his help, and assisted him into the boat. 
This explanation has to encounter the serious diffi- 
culties, that it contradicts St Mark’s statement that a// 
the disciples saw Him walking on the sea, and also that 
instead of His coming to join them, He seemed as if He 
was going to pass by them. But I do not count it an 
additional difficulty that Jesus might have been expected 
to undeceive His disciples, if they had been in error as 
to the way in which He had come to them. We have 
had some experience of the awe with which a great 
leader sometimes impresses his followers; but no awe 
could be so great as that with which His disciples 
regarded Jesus, whose mighty works never allowed 
them to forget that He stood on a higher level than 
they. So it seems to me unlikely that when they 
received Him into the boat, they ventured to put to 
Him the question, Radi, how camest thou hither ? 





OUR LORD’S RETURN TO THE WESTERN 
BANK 


MARK vi. 53-56. 

Kai dtawepdoavres éxi rh vir 
HOor cis Tevrnoapér xai xpocwpplc- 
Oncor. Kai éfeAGdrrup airGy éx Toh 
wAolov eddds ewryrévres abrir weptt- 
Spanoy Sdyy Thy xdpar éxeivyy cal 
Gptayro éwit rots xpaBdrros rods 
xaxas Exorras wepiéepew Sxrov HKovor 
bri foru. xai Swou ay eloexopevero 
cis xipas H eis wéders 3} eis dypods ev 
rais dyopais érifesary Tods aaGevoir- 
vas, xai wapexddour avriy ta Kar 
rod xpaowéSov rod inarlov avrod 
Gyewrarr xai Sco: ay Hyarro abrod 
éowgorro, 


MATT. xiv. 34-36. 


To} Térov éxelvou 
aGwésrekar els SAny Tip weplywpor 
éxelyny, xal xpoojreyxay airy wdy- 
Tas rods Kax@s Exovras, Kai wapexd- 
Dour [adray] tra udvoy aYwrra 70d 
xpacréSov rot iparlov atrod" xai 
boon HyavTo SeowOncay. 


It is only necessary to look at the number of words 
here common to Matthew and Mark (ccavepacarres, 
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Tewnoapér, érvyvovres, mapexdAovr, kparmésdov Tou iuariou), 
to be assured that the two accounts have a common 
Greek original; and I have no hesitation in preferring 
the explanation that St Matthew has abridged Mark to 
the theory that St Mark has expanded Matthew. I must 
recant the opinion I expressed (p. 319) on St John’s 
authority (vi. 17), that the disciples in the boat were 
making for Capernaum; St Mark has expressly stated 
that the place of meeting arranged by their Master had 
been Bethsaida. We do not know exactly where that 
was, and possibly an Aramaic name may have suffered 
some distortion by Greek scribes. But the whole tenor 
of the story shows that it must have been a place on the 
western shore, a good deal north of Capernaum.? It 
would never have been arranged that their Master must 
walk all the way to Capernaum, before He could meet 
His disciples again. The boat would then land our 
Lord among the same people who, the morning before, 
had taken the same walk in the opposite direction in 
order to hear His teaching. It is not surprising then that 
He should meet from them an enthusiastic reception ; 
and the last verse of the chapter describes the pressure 
to which He was subjected by the crowds, whom the 
fame of His gifts of healing brought round Him. 


1 See p. 342. 


THE EATING 


MARK Vii. 1-5. 


Kal ouvd-yovra. mpds 
abroy ol Papiaioe Kal 
Twes Ta ypapparéwy éd- 
Odvres dd *Leporodtpuv 
kat lddpres Twas TOY pa- 
Onr&v atrod sre Kowats 
xepoly, rotr’ éorw dvlr- 
Tos, éoOlovew rovs iiprous. 


WITH UNWASHEN HANDS 


MATT. xv. I, 2. 


Tére mpocepyovrar TQ 
"Inood did "lepocodtpwv 
Papicaio: kal ypaupareis 
Aéyovres, Ard rl of padyrat 
cov rapaBalvovow Thy wa- 
padoow r&p mrpecBurépwy ; 
od yap virrovrat Tas xelpas 
brow dprov éOlwow, 


LUKE xi. 37, 38. 

"Ey dé 7@ AaAToa épw- 
TE abrdy Bapwaios drws 
dpurhon wap’ abr: elo- 
eAOay be dvérerev. 6 de 
Papicaios liav edatuacey 
6rt ob mpGrov éBarriahy 
apd rod dplorov. 


(ot yap Papioaios cal wav- 
res ol "Iovdato. cay ph 
muyuq vipewrat ras xeipas 
obx éo@lovow, Kparoivres 
Thy Tapddocw TY mper- 
Burépwv, Kal dm’ d-yopais 
édv ph paytiowvrat ovK 
éaBlovaw, kal Edda roAAG 
éorw & rapéhaBov Kparetv, 
Barricpods mornpluw Kai 
feoray cal xaAdklwy.) Kad 
érepwrdcw atrov oi Papt- 
caio. kal of ypaupareis, 
Awd rh ob repurarotaw ot 
pabnral gov Kara Thy 
Twapddoow ray mpeoBuré- 
pwy, aAdAd Kowais xepoiv 
écOlovow roy dprov ; 


With this seventh chapter it seems to me that we 
enter on a new section of St Mark’s Gospel. Up to this 
point we find the two other Synoptics apparently 
relating unconnected anecdotes of our Lord’s life, 
while through St Mark’s account there runs a well- 
marked chronological thread enabling us to trace the 
progress of our Lord’s influence and reputation, and 
also the gradual growth of hostility against Him. Here 
we have our Lord back again in Capernaum, and the 
surroundings are just the same as before in Mark iii., 
where we are told of the offence taken by Scribes and 
Pharisees because He ate with publicans and sinners, 
and because His disciples did not keep the Pharisaic 
fasts. 

We need not indeed be surprised at finding our 
Lord again in Capernaum, although no special mention 
is made of His journey thither ; because we have every 
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reason to think that this was the direction in which 
He was going when He landed from the boat. But 
what follows in Mark is only a collection of isolated 
anecdotes ; and we are induced to believe that St Mark 
is here but relating at length a story which had been 
told by a predecessor, when we find the same story in 
Luke. We have already seen that St Luke is now no 
longer dependent on Mark, whose order of narration 
he here quite forsakes; and there is no trace of Mark 
in the language in which this story is told. St Luke, 
when he relates a traditional saying of our Lord’s, is 
always careful to give an account of something that 
suggested it, as he does here by telling of the Pharisee’s 
invitation. We have only in this case to contrast 
St Luke’s independence of Mark with St Matthew’s 
dependence. St Matthew, no doubt, abridges Mark’s 
account, by omitting the explanation of Jewish customs, 
which was necessary to make Gentile readers understand 
what was meant by xowais xepoiv, but which was not 
needed by Jews. 

If this section is rightly placed by St Mark immedi- 
ately after the return of our Lord from the other side of 
the lake, we can understand how during a tour in which 
they had to mix with many people, asking and obtain- 
ing hospitality from many who though Jews were not 
Pharisees, the disciples might have come to share their 
Master’s indifference to the observance of precepts which 
could claim no divine authority. Pharisaism was more 
likely to flourish in a small city than in the wider 
atmosphere of the country. 

We are told that on this occasion the objection was 
raised by the Pharisees and certain of the Scribes who 
came from Jerusalem (possibly a deputation sent to 
report on the proceedings of the new prophet) just 
as on a previous occasion, Mark iii. 22, it was Scribes 
from Jerusalem that put forward the theory that He 
cast out devils through collusion with Beelzebub. I 
do not know that we can count it a slip that St Matthew 
transposes, and says Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem. 
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No doubt some of the Scribes resident in Capernaum 
were Pharisees, but these were less likely than their 
visitors to take umbrage at the non-observance of 
Pharisaic rules. 


OUR LORD’S REPLY 


Mark vii. 6-13. MatTT. xv. 3-9. 


The comparison of the two Gospels in this section 
calls for little remark. St Matthew has transposed two 
of Mark’s sections, and certainly with the effect of 
improving the effectiveness of the rebuke. 

It seems to me likely that this retaliation on the 
teaching of the Scribes may have been elicited by 
some conduct of theirs at a time when, as men zealous 
for some public cause will occasionally do, they urged 
men to contribute to it that on which private duties 
had a stronger claim. 


WHAT DEFILES THE MAN 


MARK vii. 14-16, 


Kal mpocxarerdpevos médw rov 
8xAov edeyer atrots, "AxotcaTé wou 
mdvres Kai cbvere, obdey Exrw tiw- 
Bev rod dvOpwrou eloropevéuevor els 
atréy 5 Suvarat Kxowdoat atrév: 
GANG Ta ex Tod dvOpdmou éxmopevd- 


MATT. xv. 10, II. 


Kal mpooxadeoduevos rov 8xdov 
elrev avrois, “Axovere kal ouviere 
od 76 eloepxduevov els 76 ordua Kot- 
vot Tov dvOpwirov, GANG Td éxrropevd- 
pevoy éx TOO ordéuaros Tolro Kowot 
Tov dvOpwirov. 


peva err Ta KowovyTa Tov &vOpw- 
ov. 


In this section Matthew is practically identical with 
Mark; except that by the introduction of eis 76 croua 
St Matthew gives the sentence a more pointed form. 


THE EXPLANATION 


MARK vii. 17-23. MatTT. xv. 12-20. 

St Matthew is in this section making use of an 
authority independent of Mark. The special mention 
of Peter suggests that this authority may be the same 
as that to which we owe some other traditions which 
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give prominence to Peter. I cannot doubt that St 
Matthew is here using Q, the idea of the blindness 
of those who undertook to guide being very prominent 
in Matt. xxiii, which may certainly be referred to 
Q. Our Lord’s rebukes to the Pharisees contained in 
that chapter will be more conveniently considered in 
connexion with Mark xii. 38. St Luke, however, vi. 39, 
shows his knowledge of this section of Q. The next 
verse in this passage of Luke seems also to be referred 
to Q, viz., The disciple ts not above his master, which 
we find in Matt. x. 24, and also made use of by St John 
(xiii. 16; xv. 20). In neither case does St Luke derive 
his phraseology from Mark. 

In the recital of the evil things which proceed from 
the heart, St Matthew follows the Decalogue order— 
murder, adultery, theft, false witness; so also Matt. 
xix. 18. St Mark considerably enlarges the list, and 
makes no attempt to follow the order of the Decalogue. 


A question arises as to where these sayings were 
uttered. There were three stages in the discussion. 
First our Lord addresses Scribes and Pharisees in the 
absence of the multitude ; then having in His discourse 
with them enunciated a general principle which it was 
useful to all to hear, He calls the multitude to listen 
to it; lastly, He goes into the house, probably to take 
food, and there He repeats and explains to His disciples 
what He had said to the objectors. It has been 
suggested that the Pharisees may have forced them- 
selves into the house with the disciples when they 
retired to take food; but this theory is untenable, 
since we are told that, in the third stage, when they 
retired to the house, no one was present but the 
disciples. What I understand then is that when our 
Lord was teaching the people, there came up this 
deputation of leading members of the synagogue to 
interrogate Jesus on what they had noticed or had 
been told of the non-observance by His disciples of 
well-established Jewish usages, that the members of 
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this deputation approached our Lord, the multitudes 
remaining in the background; that when He had 
given the objectors His answer, He repeated it aloud 
for the benefit of those who had not heard it; and 
finally, when the time came for retirement, the disciples, 
as St Mark tells us their custom was, sought explana- 
tion of an utterance which they had imperfectly 
understood. 

I was at first tempted to think that St Mark had 
misplaced the section we are considering, since it 
seemed to fit more naturally with the state of feeling 
exhibited in the second and third chapters. But it is 
always dangerous to try to improve on your authorities ; 
and on consideration I find no good reason for dissent- 
ing from St Mark’s arrangement. He had told of the 
offence given by our Lord to the Church rulers, who 
in consequence were stirring up the civil authorities 
against Him. He therefore ceased to make Capernaum 
His headquarters, and departed with His disciples for 
a missionary tour, though not to any great distance. 
Now on His return, He finds the bitterness of feeling 
against Him in no degree abated. He had not been 
lost sight of by the authorities at Jerusalem, who soon 
find new cause of complaint against Him; for His 
teaching as to the unimportance of ceremonial defile- 
ment, as compared with breaches of the moral law, 
however universally accepted at the present day, must 
have seemed to the rulers as not only rejecting various 
rules then generally observed on the authority of 
Pharasaic teachers held in high repute, but as cutting 
at the roots of the observance of the entire ceremonial 
law ordained by Moses. St Mark does not tell what 
steps were then taken by the rulers to excite the 
alarm of our Lord and His disciples; but it is most 
natural that the next thing we read of Him is that He 
has entirely left the district and gone into the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. 

It seems to me strange that the sayings of our Lord 
recorded in this chapter were not made use of by St 
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Paul in his controversy about eating meats. Can the 
solution be that the only record of our Lord’s words 
with which St Paul was acquainted was that represented 
in St Luke’s Gospel, which does not contain the section 
we have had under consideration? 


THE SYRO-PHCENICIAN WOMAN 


MARK vii. 24-30. MATT. xv. 21-28, 


Explanations, which I cannot accept as satisfactory, 
have been offered why this miracle was not recorded 
by St Luke. As regards the omission of the section 
concerning eating with unwashen hands, it has been 
said that St Luke omits it as writing for Gentiles, who 
would not be interested in a controversy about Jewish 
customs; yet certainly the principle which our Lord 
there laid down had important bearings on early contro- 
versies in the Christian Church. As regards the present 
section, some explanation is certainly necessary ; for the 
story is one which we should have expected to have had 
a lively interest for the historian of the foundation of 
Gentile churches, namely, the account of a miracle 
performed by our Lord Himself for the benefit of a 
Gentile. 

It has been suggested that St Luke was unwilling 
to acknowledge the limitations of our Lord’s own 
mission, and His reluctance to transgress its boundaries. 
St Luke has not copied the restriction imposed on the 
Apostles when first sent out: Go not into any way of 
the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, this last 
phrase being used in this very section. Yet surely since 
the result was that our Lord did go beyond the limits 
He had marked out for Himself, the history had more 
interest for an advocate than for an opponent of the 
extension of Gospel preaching outside the Jewish 
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boundaries, which we here learn, our Lord, for what- 
ever reason, Himself went beyond. St Luke shows no 
unwillingness to acknowledge that it was to the Jews 
exclusively the Gospel was first preached. Note the 
Unto you first of Acts iii. 26, and the /¢ was necessary that 
the word of God should first be spoken to you of Acts xiii. 46. 
St Mark in this section describes the repulse of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman as only conveyed in the words Le¢ 
the children first be filled, etc. St Luke’s master, St Paul, 
distinctly taught that the extension of the Gospel to 
Gentiles was consequent on a previous rejection of it 
by the Jews (Rom. xi. 11), and St Luke himself takes 
pleasure in giving historical proofs that it was thus that 
Gentiles came to be included in the Church (Acts 
xviii. 6; xxii. 18-21 ; xxviii. 28). 

We must then reject the hypothesis that St Luke, 
though acquainted with this story, omitted it for some 
doctrinal reason. On the other hand, I have already 
called attention to the fact that St Luke, who has care- 
fully followed St Mark’s order down to the end of the 
account of the feeding of the five thousand, there 
forsakes his dependence on -Mark, and never returns 
to itagain. I have drawn the inference that St Luke’s 
acquaintance with St Mark’s Gospel did not extend 
beyond the point where we can trace his use of it. But 
another explanation may be given. It is clear that for 
this later part of the history St Luke had obtained other 
materials to which he rightly attached the highest value, 
preserving for us as they do some parables and other 
specimens of our Lord’s teaching which we could ill 
spare. Not to say that there appear to have been then 
conventional limitations of the length to which a ‘‘book”’ 
ought to extend, it was clearly impossible to relate 
everything which our Lord had said or done. And 
therefore in order to make use of these new materials 
it was necessary to put aside some of the authorities 
used in the earlier chapters. Whatever account we 
give of this matter, the result is that we have now but 
two narratives to compare ; and in this comparison the 
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conclusion to which I come is that St Matthew is 
not now entirely dependent on Mark, but that both 
Evangelists used an earlier authority. 


MARK vil. 24a. MafmT. xv. 21. 
"HxeiOev Sé dvacras dmrjdOev els Kat é&ed\Odv éxeiev 6 "Inoois 
ra 8pia Tépov [kal Ziddvos]. dvexdpyoev eis Ta pépy Tpov xal 
Zidaivos. 


Weiss uses Mark’s dvaorras to connect this verse with 
the discourse concerning the eating with unwashen 
hands. His idea is that St Mark means that our Lord 
got up from the usual sitting attitude of a teacher. I 
believe on the other hand that Mark’s dvacras and 
Matthew’s é£eAOwy éxe(Vev mean exactly the same thing, 
and that both here and elsewhere Weiss finds more in 
dvaoras than the Evangelist meant to convey by it. 
What object could the narrator have in emphasising our 
Lord’s change of attitude? How could He possibly 
get from Capernaum to the district about Tyre without 
standing up? 

kat 2tda@vos.— T hese words are questioned by the critical 
editors, though attested by 8B and other authorities 
whom they usually follow without hesitation. The 
dissentients are DLA and some early old Latin MSS. ; 
and besides, Origen quotes the passage without this 
addition (Comm. in Matt., tom. xi. 16). However the 
main reason for rejection is that Matthew has this 
addition, and it is easier to account for the received 
reading as completed by an addition from Matthew than 
to explain why the words, if genuine, should have been 
omitted. It is urged that in relating the next anecdote 
(vii. 31) Mark is represented by the oldest MSS. as 
stating that our Lord, coming from the borders of Tyre, 
passed through Sidon, whence it is inferred that in 
verse 24, he must have mentioned only Tyre, without 
adding Sidon, an inference however which by no means 
necessarily follows. I am disposed to look on the 
common source of 8B as an authority by no means in- 
fallible, but yet free from modern sources of error; and 
I count the temptation to alter Mark into conformity 
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with Matthew to be one which only beset scribes who 
lived at a later date than that of this common source. 
I own that Tyre and Sidon are as commonly spoken 
of together as Spain and Portugal are among ourselves ; 
so that if only Tyre had been mentioned it might be 
natural to add axd Sidon. If St Matthew’s reading is 
thus accounted for, why might not St Mark have yielded 
to the same temptation. At all events, whichever be 
the reading, it is plain that St Mark represents our 
Lord as having been on this visit within the borders of 
Sidon as well as of Tyre. 

In deciding that St Matthew’s account is not derived 
from Mark, Weiss is greatly influenced by the cal (sou 
with which it commences, which he is accustomed 
to regard as an infallible sign of translation from the 
Aramaic. That this formula comes from the Aramaic 
I do not doubt; but we are not safe in concluding 
from the use of this formula that any particular story in 
which it is found must be the translation of an Aramaic 
original. I have never been able to find convincing 
proof that St Luke was acquainted with Aramaic. In 
sections of his which are parallel with others in Matthew 
the common use of Greek words leads me to believe that 
St Luke knew the Aramaic original only through the 
medium of a translation. Now the cai idov is as frequent 
in St Luke’s writings as in Matthew. I lay no stress 
on the Gospel, nor on the earlier chapters of the Acts, 
which might be said to have been derived from an , 
Aramaic original, but it also occurs frequently in the 
later chapters where we have no reason to think that the 
original is anything but Greek. In particular, St Luke 
(Acts x. 30) puts the «cai ‘dod in the mouth of the Roman 
centurion, Cornelius. 

Nevertheless, internal evidence shows that in this place 
St Matthew has used a source independent of Mark, 
which I should have been willing to call Q, if it had 
not been that I have habitually given this title to the 
source of things common to Matthew and Luke, and 
not found in Mark; but this story is not recognised 
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by St Luke. This version of this section may possibly 
have been earlier than Mark; but if so, St Mark makes 
some corrections of it which I cannot hesitate to accept. 
From St Matthew’s account, we should have been tempted 
to imagine that our Lord had gone to Tyre in order to 
preach the Gospel to a heathen audience; but if so we 
cannot understand why He should then decline to cure 
the disease of a heathen suppliant, declaring that it was 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel that He 
had been sent. But St Mark gives us to understand 
that He gave no public instruction in the Tyrian 
district, being there zzcognito, and desirous that His 
presence should not be known. This retirement is well 
accounted for by the constantly increasing violence of 
the opposition against Him in Capernaum, as the 
result of which He seemed likely to meet at once the 
fate of John the Baptist. In this case Herod would 
not have been deterred by fear of the people; for by 
silencing this popular demagogue he would have 
gratified those who considered themselves best entitled 
to speak in the name of the Jews. 

In what follows, the story as told by St Matthew 
conveys a different impression from that told by St 
Mark. We should have concluded from Matthew’s 
xpa¢e. that as our Lord’s disciples were going along, 
this woman followed them with cries for help so 
vociferous that the disciples interceded for her in order 
to be rid of her importunity. St Mark lays the scene 
in the house where our Lord found a lodging. Not- 
withstanding His desire that His presence should not 
be made public, St Mark’s statement that it was 
impossible that it should be altogether concealed is 
very credible. This woman might have known of Him 
from some of the multitude which thronged to Him in 
Galilee, among whom St Mark tells (iii. 8), there were 
some from the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon; or 
she might have known of Him through acquaintance 
with one of His disciples. We should decide in favour 
of the latter solution if we could be quite sure that St 
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Matthew has rightly represented her as addressing Him 
as Thou Son of David. This was the form of address 
which was most calculated to awake the just alarm of 
the civil authorities; and St Mark does not represent 
our Lord’s disciples as using it until the last journey 
to Jerusalem; but St Matthew is less careful about 
these small details of chronological propriety. 

The account in Mark does not absolutely contradict 
that in Matthew, because it is no doubt possible that 
the woman having made her request in the house, 
followed our Lord and His disciples into the street. 
St Mark’s imperfect tenses (sjpwra, é\eyev) show that there 
had been a continuous series of entreaties met by silence 
or refusal, though he himself has not recorded them. 
In this narrative there are more autoptic touches in 
Matthew than in Mark. According to Matthew, our 
Lord for a time met her entreaties simply by silence, 
until at length the disciples, wearied by her importunity, 
begged Him to give her an answer, and send her away ; 
and it was then He told her that He had been sent only 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 


THE RETURN TO GALILEE 


MARK vil. 31. MATT. xv. 29a. 
Kai widtu éfeddy éx rar dplew Kal peraBds éxeier 6 ‘“Inoois 
Tipou #AGer Sea Sidiiwos eis rip Odd- HAGey wapa rhe Cddacoap rips Tarc- 
accay THs Tadcialas ara pécor rar Adkas. 


dplaw Acxard\cws. 


Although St Mark gives no particulars about our 
Lord’s journey to the Phoenician country, does not 
say how long He remained there, and gives only one 
anecdote of His visit, yet he is careful to record his 
return; for St Mark’s Gospel is not a collection of 
isolated anecdotes, but aims at being a history. And 
his account quite falls in with the conclusion to which 
the preceding chapters had led us, viz., that retirement 
was made necessary by the danger to which Jesus was 
exposed by the determined opposition of the Jewish 
authorities, which had now gained the support of 
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Herod. So going up northward from the Tyrian 
district, He returns, not to Capernaum, but to the 
opposite side of the lake of Gennesaret, where the 
hostility to Him was less organised and less for- 
midable. 





THE EPHPHATHA MIRACLE 


MARK vii. 32-37. 


For the points of similarity between this miracle and 
the curing of the blind man at Bethsaida, see further, 
p. 348. 

Though St Matthew does not relate this miracle, he 
has in this place a paragraph, xv. 294-31, describing in 
general terms the miracles which our Lord performed, 
and the astonishment they produced. He says that 
the multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb speaking, 
the maimed whole, and the lame walking, and the blind 
seeing. I consider that we may safely infer from the 
fact that the dumb speaking has the first place in this 
list, that St Matthew was acquainted with St Mark’s 
account of this Ephphatha miracle. The thing is in 
itself probable; for St Matthew has been plainly using 
Mark in the paragraphs which precede and which 
follow. St Mark signalises this as exciting more 
astonishment than any other of our Lord’s miracles: 
MadAOV Tepiccdrepov exipvecov. Kal Ureprepiccas e€eT)- 
yocovro. There was also in Q an account of the 
healing of another (or possibly the same) dumb man 
(Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22; Luke xi. 14); and here too 
special mention is made of the wonder which this 
form of miracle excited: J¢ was mever so seen in Israel. 


THE SECOND FEEDING OF THE MULTITUDE 
Mark viii. I-10. MarTT. xv. 32-39. 


The first question that here arises is whether I can 
be justified in the title I have given to this section; in 
other words, the question whether we have in Mark vi. 
and Mark viii. accounts of two distinct occurrences, 
or two accounts of the same occurrence by independent 
witnesses. There are so many points of agreement 
between the two that we are tempted to think that 
both accounts are descriptions of the same incident; 
yet there are some points of difference, such as would 
oblige us to regard the information possessed by one 
of the narrators as defective or erroneous, if he is 
speaking of the same occurrence as the other. I do 
not myself hold any principles which would oblige me 
to reject offhand either supposition as antecedently 
improbable. I see no force in the argument that we 
cannot believe that what is here attributed to our Lord 
really happened, because He is said to have done the 
like on another occasion. I should have thought the 
inference lay the other way; that is to say, that it was 
more likely than not that our Lord should use a second 
time the course of proceeding which He had successfully 
employed on a former similar occasion. Then, instead 
of allowing the multitudes to disperse in order to obtain 
a mid-day meal, He directed the disciples to make them 
sit down, and offer them hospitality from their own 
resources; and slender as they were, they proved to 
be more than sufficient. Was there any reason why 
He should not give the same direction now? We can 
lay no stress on the fact that this second feeding of the 
multitude is not narrated by St Luke; because St Luke 
appears to make no use of any part of the section of 
Mark in which the story is told. 

Some of the differences pointed out between the 
accounts present no difficulties except on the hypothesis 
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of the absolute inerrancy of the Evangelists in every 
detail, however minute. For instance, in one account 
the number of persons fed is estimated as four thousand, 
and in the other as five thousand. But neither account 
professes to give more than a rough estimate. Suppose 
the actual number to have been a few hundred more 
than four thousand, might it not very honestly have 
been reported as about four thousand by the one, and 
as about five thousand by the other? So in like 
manner about the number of the loaves. Can we say 
that our faith in the honesty of the witnesses must be 
destroyed if one reported them as five, and the other 
as seven? Might not one have chanced to see two more 
than had been counted by the other; or, on the other 
hand, might not one have known that two out of the 
original stock of seven had been consumed by the 
disciples before the multitude was fed? Guesses would 
be interminable if we attempted either to decide between 
the relative probabilities of the two accounts, or even if 
we ventured to pronounce them irreconcilable. 

The one solid fact is that, whether the two accounts 
relate to the same miracle or not, St Mark believed them 
to be reports of two different incidents. This we learn 
from what he goes on to tell (viii. 19, 20), how, when 
the disciples were uneasy because they had forgotten to 
bring a sufficient supply of bread, Jesus reproached 
them with having forgotten how He had been able with 
five loaves to satisfy the wants of five thousand, and 
with seven the wants of four thousand. There is no 
place in which the use of Mark by St Matthew is more 
manifest than that in the parallel passage of the First 
Gospel (xvi. 9, 10): he not only adheres to Mark’s 
order, but copies most of his language, including his 
recognition of the distinctness of the two miracles of 
feeding. In this section I have not thought it worth 
while to print Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts side by 
side; for the copying is so close that I cannot treat St 
Matthew’s as an independent account, throwing light on 
St Mark’s, or giving independent confirmation of it. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE STORY a41 


It seems to me a certain inference that St Mark here 
used two different sources: the one which related the 
feeding of the five thousand being that which had 
obtained the widest circulation, the other, though recog- 
nised by St Mark as authentic, disagreeing in some 
details from the other. The detail which I conceive 
St Mark must have found it impossible to reconcile 
with the history of the other miracle is that, in the 
former, the whole story turns on our Lord’s sending the 
disciples away without Him, and Himself remaining 
behind; in the latter, the disciples and He depart 
together in the boat. 

It seems to me that in these eighth and ninth 
chapters, St Mark has worked in some independent 
documents of whose authenticity he was convinced, but 
which he had not the means of accurately fitting in with 
the previous history. In the present case we are brought 
back to the Sea ef Galilee, and the disciples are able to 
use the boat. But how did they come by it again? 
They do not appear to have remained by the lake; for 
soon after we read of them as at Czsarea Philippi; and 
we have no distinct mention of the return of Jesus to 
Capernaum until chapter ix. 30, 33. St Mark's accounts 
of the time and place of this second feeding of a multitude 
are equally vague. I do not think it is possible for us 
to say with certainty whether the place was on the east 
or west side of the lake. On consideration, the best 
solution that occurs to me is to avail ourselves of the 
Evangelist John’s information, that Bethsaida was the 
city of Andrew and Peter. James and John would seem 
to have had their abode at Capernaum ; and probably had 
made arrangements for the sale of the fish, which made 
it convenient to their acquaintances, and perhaps cousins, 
Andrew and Peter, to enter into partnership with them. 
I take it that when our Lord and His disciples left the 
lake for a northern journey, Peter’s boat was laid up at 
Bethsaida, and was recovered again on their return; 
and that in the last period of our Lord's activity, 
Bethsaida was His headquarters. 
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I confess that I find the evidence very unsatisfactory 
that there was a Bethsaida on the western bank. The 
whole difficulty arises from St Mark’s statement (vi. 45) 
that when our Lord constrained His disciples to embark 
without Him, He bade them go before Him @0 the 
other side, mpos ByOcadav. And as it is generally 
assumed that the feeding of the multitude took place on 
the eastern side, it seems to follow that the Bethsaida 
here spoken of must be on the western. That zpos 
BrOcaddy is the true reading of Mark is confirmed 
by St Luke, who appears to have got the mention 
of Bethsaida from Mark. Yet if we take the view 
which the story seems to suggest, that the scene of the 
feeding of the multitude was at the north-eastern 
extremity of the lake, this must be itself close to the 
better known Bethsaida. When He left it, the docu- 
ment used by St Mark told that He came tnto the parts 
of Dalmanutha. It would seem that St Matthew did 
not recognise Dalmanutha as the name of a place, for 
he substitutes J/agadan. But our information is not 
sufficient to enable us to identify either place; and we 
must be content to leave the locality uncertain. 

If St Mark here used another document, I cannot 
but admire the scrupulous fidelity with which he pre- 
served it. He carefully records all those small details 
which have been relied on as proving that the two 
accounts of the feeding of a multitude could not refer 
to the same occurrence. In particular, both in the direct 
account and also later, when our Lord’s reference to this 
miracle is recorded, the distinction is preserved that in 
the one case the fragments filled twelve xogwor, in the 
other seven odupides. The xddpivos was a small basket, 
of which the same use could be made in carrying light 
articles that pedestrians now make of knapsacks. The 
opupis might be large enough to hold a man (Acts ix. 25). 
If I am right as to the larger size of the edvpis, I may 
present to those who like such methods of exposition a 
reconcilement of the twelve cophinot with the seven 
spurides. If each of the twelve distributers of the loaves 
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emptied his cophznos full of fragments into the larger 
basket, it might easily be that twelve of the one would 
just fill seven of the other. But the chief difficulty I feel 
in this explanation is that while it is natural enough 
that each of the disciples should carry with him his little 
travelling basket, I do not see why they should bring 
with them the larger ones, unless we suppose that they 
obtained them in the place where they landed. 

Although, as I have said, I could with equal ease 
accept the theory that the two accounts refer to the 
same or to different occurrences, the scale in my mind 
is turned in favour of the former by the disciples’ 
question, Whence shall one be able to fill these men with 
bread here in a desert place? a question which they need 
scarcely have asked if they had seen the problem 
successfully solved before. It must however be acknow- 
ledged that St Mark shows himself constantly impressed 
by the stupidity or hardness of heart of the witnesses 
of our Lord’s miracles, who failed to draw from them 
the conclusion which they ought to have suggested. 
A striking example is found if we compare the accounts 
given by St Matthew and St Mark of the impression 
made by the miracle of our Lord’s walking on the water. 
St Matthew says, xiv. 33, And they that were in the 
boat worshipped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son 
of God; St Mark says, vi. 51, And they were sore amazed 
in themselves ; for they understood not concerning the loaves, 
but their heart was hardened. This characteristic of St 
Mark will have to be considered when we come to 
decide whether the Evangelist had any share in the 
Appendix, which betrays in three successive verses, 
Xvi. 11, 13, 14, the writer’s astonishment at the unbelief 
of those who were told of our Lord’s resurrection. 


THE DEMAND OF A SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


MARK viii. 11, 12. 


Kat €f7A0ov of Dapicator cal jp- 
tavro ouvinrelv airg, Snrobvres rap’ 
avrod onueioy dd rod obpavod, meipd- 
fovres airév. kat dvacrevdtas Ty 
avevpare abrod déyer, Th t -yeved 
atrn gnyret onuciov; duhy Aéyw, el 
Sodhcerar rH yeveg TavTy onpMeElov. 


MATT. xvi. I, 2a, 4a. 


Kal mpocedOdvres [ol] Papioaion 
kal Daddovnator weipdgovres éwnpw- 
Tyoav avroy onueiov éx Tod obpavot 
émideifur atrois. 6 dé daroxpibels 
elev atrois, ... 

Teved rovnpa kal morxanls onpetov 
émetnret, kal onuetoy ob doOqoerat 


airy el uh 7d onuetoy "lava. 


In commenting on Mark iii. 22 (p. 205), we have 
already considered the charge that our Lord cast out 
demons by Beelzebub. In that chapter St Mark does 
not record the demand for @ sign from heaven; but the 
combined testimony of Matthew and Luke leads us to 
think that Q had placed in the same connexion the 
charge of alliance with Beelzebub and the demand for 
@ sign (see p. 216). St Mark has here separated what 
the other two Evangelists have placed together. He puts 
the one at the very beginning of our Lord’s ministry, 
and the other at the later period, when admiring crowds 
had gathered round Him. When we reflect on it, we 
see the chronological fitness of this arrangement. 

What seems first to have led people. to recognise 
in Jesus powers not possessed by ordinary men was 
the authority with which He commanded demoniacs, 
and forced them to obey. And if the speculation is not 
irreverent, it may be that it was thus our Lord’s Human 
Soul awoke to a knowledge of His power. Possessed, 
as all must own He was, of pre-eminent goodness, and 
courage founded on faith in the power and love of His 
heavenly Father, He went boldly up to those frantic 
creatures from whom others shrank in terror, and found 
that gentleness and love succeeded where threats and 
force had failed. In any case, we may gather from St 
Mark’s account that what forced the ecclesiastical rulers 
to give consideration to the claims of this new teacher 


was His publicly effecting the cure of a demoniac in 
344 
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asynagogue. Thenceforward the reality of His power 
over demons could not be questioned; and it became 
necessary to accept this as evidence of His divine 
commission, or else to give some other explanation 
how He possessed this power. Thus the charge of 
alliance with Beelzebub has a fitting place in the epoch 
to which St Mark has assigned it. But at that early 
stage the idea that Jesus might be the promised Messiah 
does not seem to have occurred to the most devoted 
of His adherents; and it was not then that enquiry 
would be made whether the signs had been exhibited 
which were to precede the coming of the expected 
Deliverer. But it was otherwise at the period with 
which St Mark is now dealing. The fame of Jesus 
had now passed beyond the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Capernaum, and had spread through all the 
North of Palestine. In Decapolis He was followed 
by multitudes wherever He showed Himself. People 
had begun to ask, Who was this, so like what one 
had heard about the prophets of old, with authority 
to rebuke, with wisdom to teach, from whom diseases 
fled, to whom the powers of nature seemed to bow? 
Could this be Elijah himself come to prepare the way 
for the coming Deliverer? Nay, could he even be 
that Deliverer himself? Presently St Mark tells of 
these questionings among the people as to what Jesus 
might be; and it was natural that then, too, objection 
should be raised on account of the non-appearance of 
the signs the absence of which forbade the identification 
of Jesus with the Messiah. 


THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES 


Mark viii. 13-21. Matt. xvi. 4-12. 
We should not be surprised if the disciples forgot to 
bring any bread with them; but it does seem to need 
explanation, if they brought any bread with them, why 
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only one loaf? We have a satisfactory answer if it 
was the case that they were just returning from a former 
trip and had neglected to replenish the store with which 
they had started, of which they now find only one 
loaf was remaining. This story then fits in very well 
with the supposition that Dalmanutha lay on the lower 
end of the lake. Returning from it, and having the 
intention of going back to the north-eastern side of 
the lake, they landed at Capernaum on their way, 
but there omitted to replenish their stock of bread. 
The only question would be whether eis ro 7épav could 
be used of a mere row up the lake; but it certainly 
involved a crossing, if, as we must suppose, Dalmanutha 
lay on the eastern side. 

It may be asked, How did the scarcity of bread 
suggest the idea of leaven? I hope it is not fanciful 
to connect with this the tradition preserved by St John, 
vi. 4, that the feeding of the multitudes which he relates 
took place immediately before the Feast of the Passover. 
The question which the disciples had been discussing 
among themselves might have been, Could they expect 
to be able to buy unleavened bread on the other side 
of the lake where Gentiles were numerous and perhaps 
ina majority? Then it would be natural that our Lord 
should teach them what was the kind of leaven of which 
they ought to beware. 

The obligations of St Matthew to Mark in this 
passage are quite unmistakable. We must note the 
very great number of common words, es 7o 7épay, 
éreAaQovro AaBeiv, diadoyifouay, ‘yvovs, ovrw voeire; and 
I hope I shall not be thought fanciful if I imagine 
I see a trace of acquaintance with Mark in a case where 
St Matthew alters Mark’s language. A reader might 
easily think there was something strange in the juxta- 
position of two kindred words with which St Mark 
begins our Lord’s address, dpare, Bdérere. St Matthew 
preserves the dpare, but alters @Aérere into mpocéxere. 
Luke agrees with Matthew in zpocéyere. We have 
not the authority of St Luke for this story, but he had 
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acquaintance, no doubt from Q, with the saying of 
our Lord on which Mark’s story is founded, which 
St Luke, xii. 1, gives in the form: 
*Ky ols emiowaxGeway Tov pwupiddwy rot sxdov, wore 
karamareivy ddAjArous, yptaro Aéyew mpds rods pwabyras 


atrod mpGrov, Wporéxere éaurois dad rhs tiuns, tris 
éorly bréxpiots, Tar Papicaiwy. 


In another point where St Matthew has forsaken Mark’s 
guidance he must be pronounced to have certainly gone 
wrong. If we remember that our Lord’s change of 
headquarters was made necessary by the combination 
against Him of the Pharisees and Herod’s people (see 
also Luke xiii. 31), we are not surprised at His warning 
His disciples against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod, where it is by no means implied 
that the two kinds of leaven were the same; for what 
the two parties had in common sprang rather from 
moral faults than intellectual errors. But after our 
Lord’s death, the Sadducees played so active a part 
among the opponents of the new religion, in which 
opposition the Pharisees were united with them, that 
it became natural to join together Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; and we need not be surprised that Matthew 
should write in verse 6, Pharisees and Sadducees instead 
of Pharisees and Herod. But when Matthew goes on to 
explain that by /eavex our Lord meant the teaching 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees, we cannot but remark 
that the teaching of these two sects had so little in 
common that St Paul was afterwards able to enlist on 
his behalf one of these sects in opposition to the other. 





THE HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN 
AT BETHSAIDA 


MARK viii. 22-26, 


The account of the cure of this blind man probably 
reached St Mark through the same authority as that 
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from which he derived his knowledge of the Ephphatha 
miracle, which, like this, does not seem to have been 
included in Q. : 

These two miracles have many common features. 
First we are told in general terms that sey (vii. 32; viii. 
22) bring the sufferer to Jesus, without any explanation 
who ¢hey were; secondly, Jesus takes the patient aside 
from the crowd of curious spectators (vii. 33 5 viii. 23); 
in both, there is a minute description of the manual 
treatment used by our Lord; finally, in both cases our 
Lord gives distinct commands that the miracle should 
not be published. It was just at this period that the 
malice of His enemies forced Him to attempt to preserve 
an zzcognito; and that there would be danger to Him 
from the assembling of crowds, such as the fame of His 
miracles was wont to gather round Him. 

The peculiarity of the miracle now under considera- 
tion is its gradual performance by successive steps, to 
which we find nothing parallel in the rest of the Gospel 
history. 

The first command is, Go zo thy home. Apparently 
the man had been brought from a distance, and did not 
reside in the village. Then the command, Do not even 
enter into the village, is very intelligible ; and I am dis- 
posed to accept the very copiously attested addition, 
Nor tell zt to any in the village. This may have been 
omitted by some copyists who imagined that it meant 
that if he did go into the village, he was to tell no one, 
whereas I take the meaning simply to be that he was 
to tell no one who would carry the news into the 
village. ; 





OUR LORD’S DECLARATION OF HIS 
MESSIAHSHIP 
MARK viii. 27-30. MAtrt. xvi, 13-20. LUKE ix, 18-21. 


Previous to the present section, we have for some 
time only been able to compare the Gospels of St 
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Matthew and St Mark. Now St Luke’s version also 
comes under consideration. 

It is only natural that the present section should 
have its place in all our three authorities. Though 
St Matthew at the commencement follows Mark very 
closely, he has much to tell which he did not learn 
from that authority ; in particular, the words of com- 
mendation with which he records Peter’s confession. 
St Luke, though he retains some of the words found 
also in Mark (ezypdéra, éreriunoev), yet makes no mention 
of the place where our Lord accepted the disciples’ 
recognition. We may well believe that before this 
discourse there had been some doubt, possibly some 
difference of opinion, among the disciples as to who or 
what their Master might be. It must then have been 
an epoch in their history when our Lord, seeing that 
the time had now come, put His seal on the opinion 
which they were beginning to hold with more or less 
confidence. This was a revelation which they could 
never forget, and they could not fail to register in their 
memory the place where it had been made them. 

St Mark appears to have had no detailed informa- 
tion about our Lord’s tours to the north of the lake of 
Gennesaret ; and concerning this part of His work has 
only given us a few unconnected anecdotes. It is quite 
conceivable that it was from St Peter he heard that the 
scene of this revelation of the Master’s claims was one of 
the villages near Caesarea Philippi. St Luke appears 
to have had his information from another of the 
disciples; for it was_a different thing which dwelt on 
his memory, and that one which commends itself as 
true information, namely, that this declaration was made 
just when the disciples had been witnesses of our Lord’s 
praying to His Father. Like prayer preceded His 
choice of the Apostles. What more natural than that, 
ere making known to them the message they had to 
deliver, He should once more have sought His Father’s 
blessing on themselves and on their message. 

A trifling difference between St Luke’s version and 
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St Mark’s may be noticed. St Mark records our Lord’s 
question as Who do men say that I am? St Luke has 
Who do the multitudes say that I am? The latter seems 
to be a literary improvement, as bringing out more 
sharply the contrast But who say ye that 1 am? Yet, 
I do not think it is a real improvement ; for it represents 
our Lord as, at the moment He puts the question, 
assuming that the answer given by the multitudes would 
not be the same as that given by the disciples. 

All our Evangelists agree in making Peter the 
mouthpiece of the disciples’ confession; and if there 
were any doubts among them as to their Master’s claims, 
it is certain that Peter shared none of them. All 
attempts to explain away our Lord’s miracles have got 
to take account of the fact that one who was for a 
considerable time His daily companion came to be 
impressed with an undoubting belief that there was 
nothing which His power could not accomplish. All 
through this latter part of the Saviour’s life, Peter was 
the leading spirit; and so he remained when the 
removal of their Lord imposed a new enterprise on the 
orphaned Church. 

According to St Matthew’s account, this dignity was 
at this time conferred on Peter in reward for his noble 
confession, which was declared to be the result of a 
divine revelation. This section of Matthew (xvi. 17-19), 
not being found in our other authorities, does not come 
to be considered in this comparative study of the Gospels 
in which I have engaged; yet its absence from the 
others needs some explanation. I think that the whole 
section relating our Lord’s acceptance of the title of 
God’s anointed is one which could not have been absent 
from that earliest Gospel which I have called Q. Yet if 
St Luke had found there this bestowal of a prerogative 
on Peter, I do not think he would have omitted to 
include it in his Gospel; and certainly not if he 
Supposed that our Lord was thereby instituting a 
permanent constitution for His Church to all time. I 
could not venture to conclude from Mark’s silence that 
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he was unacquainted with this passage, because I find 
him in other cases abridging his authorities, apparently 
for no other reason than in order to keep his work from 
swelling beyond the limits which he had assigned to it ; 
but I bear in mind that in the history of the Passion 
St Matthew makes several additions to Mark’s story 
which bear tokens of later date. 

The hypothesis by which I myself explain these 
additions is that St Matthew’s Gospel, as we have it 
now, preserves for us the Gospel story as it was told in 
the Palestinian Churches at a later period than that 
when St Mark’s Gospel was written, and that it includes 
some things not found in the original Aramaic of the 
First Gospel. Such additions, though not entitled to 
be regarded as part of the original Aramaic Gospel, are 
yet entitled to very high regard, because Jerusalem was 
a place where the Church must frequently have had 
the advantage of hearing the Gospel told by men who 
had either themselves been original witnesses of the 
facts, or who had companied with those who had 
been so. To me it seems that Matthew xvi. 17 fits 
so admirably with the occasion that it may be accepted 
as undoubtedly an authentic tradition. I can well 
believe that the two following verses were also spoken 
by our Lord, though I can admit the possibility that 
they were not spoken on the same occasion ; or, again, 
that the Evangelist here applies to Peter alone what 
had been spoken generally of all the Apostles. 

There were two lessons which the disciples had 
needed to be taught. The first was that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, a doctrine which could only have 
excited derision if communicated to unprepared ears. 
He waited, therefore, until He saw that His hearers 
were fully ripe for it, but even so He charged them 
not to publish indiscriminately the announcement which 
He had authorised. 

But among His own disciples there were some who 
had not only already in their minds anticipated what 
He now authorised them to claim for Him, but in 
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their speculations had got beyond all that He had any 
intention of then communicating to them. They made 
no doubt but that if He claimed the throne of David 
He must immediately be seated on it, and they were 
disputing among themselves to whom the dignities of 
the coming kingdom were to be awarded. It is plain 
that the disciples did not understand our Lord’s words 
addressed to Peter as constituting him chief and ruler 
of his brethren, to say nothing about the government 
of the whole Church; for the dispute as to who should 
be the greatest in His kingdom went on, and was still 
raging the very night before the Crucifixion, when our 
Lord declined to determine in favour of any of them. 
Instead, He proceeded to prepare their minds for the 
second lesson He had to teach them, namely, that the 
kingdom He was founding was not to be one of this 
world; and that, though they were right in believing 
Him to be the Messiah, He was not to be a victorious 
conqueror, but one despised and rejected of men.. 





THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION AND THE REBUKE TO PETER 


MARK viii. 31. MATT. xvi. 21. LUKE ix. 22. 


Kal fptaro diddoKew 
avrovs bre det dv vidy rod 
avOpdrov moka mabety 
kal dmrodoxiuacOfvat ord 
Tov mpecBurépwy Kal Trav 
apxcepéwy Kal Toy ypau- 
paréwy Kal aroKxravOjvat 
kal yerd, rpeis iuépas 
dvacrivas* 


MARK viii. 32, 33. 

Kat mappyola Tov Xo-yor 
éddde, Kat mpochaBe- 
wevos 6 lérpos abrdv 
Hptaro ériryugy atre. 6 
6é émtorpadels Kal lddy 
rods wadnras atrod érerl- 
unger Tlérpyp Kab revert, 
"Praye érlow pov, arava, 
Bru ob povets Ta ToD Geod 
GAN Ta TeV dvOpbrur, 


*Amd rére fptaro Inoois 
Xpiords Sexview rois pa- 
Gyros avroo drt det avrov 
els *Ieporddvpa dredOciv 
Kal roANd wade dro Ta 
mpeoBurépwr Kal dpxte- 
péwy kat youpparécov Kal 
droxravOjvat kal ry Tplry 


qudpa eyepO iva 


MATT. xvi. 22, 23. 


Kat mpocdaBduevos at- 
rév 6 Térpos hptaro émt- 
Timay airge déywr, ‘TrAeds 
cot, KUpies ob ph torat 
go. robro. 6 dé orpadeis 
elrev 7G Ilérpy, “Yrarye 
érlow pov, Laravar oxdv- 
dadop ef Euod, drt ob gpo- 
pets TA TOD Oeod dAAG TH 
tov dvOpwrav 


Elma ore Act roav vids 
To0 dvOpwrov woAAa Ta- 
Oety Kat drrodoxipacOjvac 
amd rOv mpecBurépuw kal 
dpxrepéwy kat “/porpepuaur ecov 
Kat drroxravOjvac Kal TF 
Tplrn hucpg eyepOfvar, 
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Some commentators who have very correctly called the 
discourse which we are considering ‘‘ The first announce- 
ment of the Passion” do not in my opinion speak with 
equal correctness when they describe the announce- 
ment reported in St Mark’s next chapter as the second. 
What I think we have to understand here is that this 
announcement of our Lord’s rejection and sufferings 
was but the first of a series of similar announcements ; 
and in like manner that Peter’s refusal to accept such 
an idea as possible was but the first of a series of like 
remonstrances. It may then be that our Lord’s rebuke 
(which Luke omits) of the disciple whose keen percep- 
tion of the truth had just been acknowledged with so 
high commendation, was not uttered on the first 
occasion, when sincere attachment to his Master led 
him to repudiate an idea which he deemed to be 
unworthy of Him, but afterwards, when he persisted 
in this repudiation notwithstanding our Lord’s assur- 
ances of the truth which he was rejecting. 

When Peter’s confession was made, the Apostles 
were all together when, our Lord having asked them 
Who say ye that [ am? Peter answered on behalf of 
the rest; and probably received at once, in the words 
reported by St Matthew, his Master’s assurance that 
he had answered rightly. But on the occasion of this 
rebuke Peter was alone in conference with our Lord. 
We are told that Peter took Him (zpocAaBomevos avrov), 
by which I understand that he drew Him aside in order 
to remonstrate with Him privately on the discouraging 
language He was using. Possibly he joined himself 
to our Lord Who was walking in front, or else he was 
deputed by other Apostles who were watching the result 
of the conference. For we are told that our Lord turned 
and saw the other disciples, and then in their hearing 
rebuked His too eager adherent. And St Mark goes 
on to tell in verse 34 how He presently repeated to the 
multitude’the lessons for the Apostles which this incident 
suggested. 

The disciples’ conviction of the certainty of their 

Z 
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Master’s triumph had now become too strong to be 
shaken by His own warnings of defeat. Not the least 
of our Saviour’s trials must have been the want of 
sympathy of His chosen companions. To ourselves 
nothing is more trying than, when we see clear 
symptoms of approaching calamity, to hear our appre- 
hensions brushed away by the light-hearted assurances 
of thoughtless friends that fears are groundless which 
they will not give themselves the trouble to consider. 

I think that what the Fourth Evangelist (vii. 3-5) 
reports of the language used by our Lord’s brethren 
exactly represents to us the course of action to which 
Peter was urging Him, Jf thou doest these things, manifest 
thyself to the world. He was pressing Him to go to 
Jerusalem, and by the wonders there exhibited compel 
the allegiance of the nation. When our Lord saw that 
the time had come for accepting the acknowledgment 
of Himself as the Messiah, the time had also come for 
making known to His followers His decision as to their 
demand that He should make a public appearance in 
Jerusalem. He would go up to Jerusalem, but He 
would not allow them to be under any delusion as to 
the result. He would go up, not to be acclaimed as 
one about to be the successful founder of a temporal 
kingdom, but to suffer an ignominious death. Never- 
theless this death was not to be the end; after three 
days He should rise again. 

Though our Lord repeated this announcement 
several times, He did not conquer the obstinate 
incredulity of disciples too strongly convinced of His 
power to admit the possibility of His failing to enforce 
acknowledgment of His claims. As they could not 
imagine that His enemies could succeed in putting 
Him to death, it followed that they could not under- 
stand what He meant by speaking of a resurrection; 
and, as St Mark tells us a little further on (ix. 10), 
questioned among themselves what the rising again from 
the dead should mean. But afterwards, when the fact 
of His death became a certainty, and they learnt that 
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their Master’s body was not in the tomb where it had 
been laid, then former announcements of His came to 
their mind with new force, and they were prepared to 
receive the conviction that He had, in the most literal 
sense, risen from the dead. 





THE CONDITIONS OF DISCIPLESHIP 


MARK viii. 34-37. 

Kal  mpocxadecdmevos 
roy Bxdov adv Tos paby- 
tais atrod elev avrois, 
Et ris Oédee dirlow pov 
ely, dmapyyncdcdw éav- 
tov Kal dpdrw Tov oraupdy 
atbrod xaldkodovdelrw por. 
bs yap édv Ody Thy éav- 
Tod puxiv oGout drodécet 
alryy 8s 8 av drodkéce 
Thy Wuxiv adrot evexey 
[éu0d kat] rod. edayyedlov 
owe atriy. th yap 
dperel dvOpwrov xepdjoat 
Tov Kéopov Sdov Kal Cnpew- 


MATT. xvi. 24-26. 
Tére [6] "Inoots elev 


Tos pabyrais avrod, Ev 


tts Gédex drrlaw pov EdGeiv, 
arapyycdcOw éavrdv Kat 
dpdrw rov oraupdy avrod 
Kal dxodouvGelrw pow os 
yap édy Oédy Thy Wuxhy 
avro coat airodéoer av- 
thy bs & av amodéon 
Thy wuxhy avrod evexev 
euod etpjoe airyv. rh 
yap dpernOjoera dvOpw- 
mos éay roy Kéopov SAov 
xepdjon Thy dé puxny 
avrod (nw; A rl dw- 


LUKE ix. 23-25. 

"Edeyev 8¢ pds rdvras, 
Ei ris Ode. drlow pou 
epxecOat, dpynododw éav- 
Tov kal dpdrw rov arav- 
pov adtrod Ka@ juépay, at 
dxoNovdelrw pot. 8s yap 
ay 0€\y Thy Wuxhv abrodt 
ciou, amodéce atriv: 
és 8 Ov drodtdon rip 
puxipy abrod évexev uod, 
otros odo attri. rb 
yap wdedetras dvOpwrros 
Kepdnoas Tov Kéomov drop 
éaurév 6& darohécas 
Snpewdes ; 


cet dvOpwros dvrd\hayea 


Ofvar Thy Wuxhy abrod ; 
Tis Puxijs atrod ; 


ti yap Sot dvOpwiros av- 
TaNhayee Tis wuxis av- 
TOU ; 

We learn from Mark that this section was part of 
the public teaching of our Lord. What precedes was, 
from the nature of the case, addressed only to the 
company of His intimate disciples. He forbade them 
to publish His acceptance of the title of Messiah; and 
so it is evident that strangers were not in the company 
when He assured His Apostles that in thus thinking 
of Him they had judged rightly. Evidently also it 
was only those who acknowledged Him as the Messiah 
who needed to be forewarned how different His career 
was to be from that of the expected deliverer of the 
nation. But to those who were outside His inner 
circle He repeats what had been part of His public 
teaching elsewhere, that those who would join Him 
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must follow Him in abandoning every idea of personal 
exaltation and in forsaking all self-seeking and self- 
pleasing. 

A question arises of whom consisted this 6xXos 
which He here addressed. We might have imagined 
that His question to the Apostles was put, as is a 
discourse recorded in Mark’s next chapter, while they 
were walking in the way; or, as St Luke tells the 
story, when, having been engaged in solitary prayer, 
He was afterwards joined by His Apostles. In that case 
we must suppose this conversation with the Apostles 
to have suggested the topic of His next public address. 
But Mark’s zpocxadeoauevos rather suggests that the 
multitude here addressed had been in the background 
all the time. And there is no difficulty in conceiving 
this. Our Lord no doubt continued His work of 
teaching in the northern district which He was now 
visiting, and His steps would naturally be followed 
by many: some desirous to learn from Him, and others 
besides from curiosity and a wish to witness some of 
His works of healing. Another explanation might 
have been given, namely, that it was only a few of 
the more ardent expectants of a temporal kingdom, 
who, having made Peter their spokesman, followed 
close behind to hear the result of his remonstrance, 
and that the dyAos merely consisted of the other 
Apostles, and possibly of women who accompanied 
them. But St Mark is express in stating that in these 
concluding words our Lord addressed voy 6xAov civ Trois 
pabyrais avrov. 

It will be well to compare this section of St Mark’s 
Gospel with other passages where our Lord taught the 
same lesson, that adherence to Him meant not worldly 
advancement, but the sacrifice of much in which, 
according to the world’s estimation, happiness consists. 
In St Matthew’s Gospel the closest parallel to the 
present passage occurs in our Lord’s address when 
sending out the Twelve (Matt. x. 37-39). 
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0 pidav rarépa A unrépa vrép cue ob éorw wou GEvos 
kal d ptdGy vidy 4} Ovyarépa wep ue ove gory jou Akos 
kal s of NapBaver Tov oravpdy abrod Kat dxodovdel drlow 
pou, obk rr pov Gktos. 6 ebpdy Thy puxhy abrod do- 
Adver abriy, kal 6 droddoas Thy Wuxhy abrod evexey éuo 
evphoe abrhy. 

I conclude that this passage must have corresponded 
to something in. Q, but in the present passage it seems 
to me that St Matthew is copying Mark, though with 
some abridgment, as he takes no notice that the words 
in this little section were addressed to a different 
audience from those preceding. St Luke, on the other 
hand, shows some acquaintance with Mark, for he tells 
(ix. 23) that this discourse of our Lord was delivered 
mpos mwavras; and in xiv. 25-27, where he records the 
same lessons, he tells that it was delivered to many 
crowds collected together. 

Zweropedovro dé air@ sxAot mwoAdol, Kal orpadels 
elrev mpds adbrovs, Ht ris &pxerar mpés me rat ob pice? 
Tov warépa éavrod Kal Thy pnrépa Kal Thy yuvaixa Kat 
Ta Téxva Kal rods ddeApods Kal Tas ddedpds, ere Te Kat 
Thy puxny davrod, od Stvardar elval pov wadnrhs. 8ares 


ob Baordger Tov oravpdv éavrod Kal epxerdt drlow pov, 
ob Stvara: elvac wou mabyrihs. 


I may join with this passage, as showing that our 
Lord taught the same lesson on different occasions, 
Luke xvii. 33, where the wording is quite different but 
the idea the same. 

“Os day Snrqoy Thy Wuxhy abrod mepiroujoacbar dtro- 
Réoer adryav, ds & Av drodécer Swoyorvjce adrjy. 

But to return to the passage in Luke xiv. It is clear 
that the Evangelist is here making use of an informant 
different from either Mark or Q; for what he goes on 
to say in the following verses about counting the cost is 
so luminous a commentary on our Lord’s warnings to 
those who in desiring to join Him seemed prompted 
by the hope of worldly advantage that I cannot doubt 
its authenticity. And the place to which St Matthew 
assigns this saying is probably the earliest when it was 
used, namely, when He called on His Apostles to give 
up all and devote themselves to His work. It would 
be natural that our Lord should recall this warning to 
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their minds now when He saw them still eager for high 
places in this world. There may be a trace of the 
original of this saying in the phrase which all three 
Evangelists record Him as using on this occasion, ef 
wis Oédet OTricw pou éAOeiv (pxerOa, Luke), this phrase 
following after me being that used in the calling of the 
Apostles. These opening words may be but a recall- 
ing to the memory of the Apostles the conditions of 
service to which they had been first invited. But there 
follow words more especially addressed zpos wavras; 
not only to enthusiastic adherents, eager to enlist in a 
cause which seemed to them to offer prospects of great 
worldly advantage, and who needed to be warned that 
self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, was to be the rule of 
the new kingdom. 

But at the period of our Lord’s ministry, which we 
have now reached, a different lesson had to be taught. 
There seem to have been many then who fully under- 
stood the penalties which the profession of discipleship 
to Jesus would entail, and who, though fully convinced 
of the validity of His claims, were, on account of these 
penalties, deterred from professing their conviction. 
It was necessary that such persons should be made to 
know that though His kingdom had indeed its rewards 
to offer, these rewards could not be obtained by any 
who strove to serve two masters, and to combine inward 
belief in Christ with outward allegiance to the world. 


MARK viii. 38. 

“Os yap dav eracxvOG 
pe kal rods euods Adyous 
éy TH yeveg TatTy TH pot- 
xaNlde kal duaprwr, Kat 
6 vids Tob dvOpwrov émate- 
xuvOjcerat avroy bray éX- 
On ev rH ObEq TOD warpds 
atrod pera Tov dyyéhwv 
rev aylor. 


MATT. xvi. 27. 


Médec ydp 6 vids rod 
dvOpirov epxecOar év TH 
66& Tod marpds atrot 
pera r&v dyyéhuv adrod, 
kal rére drodwoe éxdorw 
kard Thy mpatw abrod, 


LUKE ix. 26. 


*Os yap dy éxaoxuvOG 
pe kal rovs éwovs Adyous, 
Tolrov 6 vlds rol dyO@purov 
erawxuvOjcerat, bray Ed- 
On év rq S6Ey adrod xal 
700 marpds kal Trav ayluy 
dyyé\wv. 


It will be observed that St Matthew’s version of this 


saying is on different lines from that of St Mark or 
of St Luke, who here adheres closely to Mark. The 
reason probably is that St Matthew had given already 
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a much closer parallel to the present saying in his report 
of our Lord’s charge on sending out the Twelve Apostles, 
in which, as it seems to me, this Evangelist has incor- 
porated some other sayings of our Lord delivered on 
different occasions. 


MatTT. x. 32, 33. 


Ils ob ooris duodoyioe: ev éuol Eumporder Trav dvOpi- 
ruv, sporoyiaw Kiyo év airg &umpooGer Tol marpés mov 
Tod év rots ovpavois* Sorts 5¢ dpvyonrat we Eumrporber Tov 
dvOpdrewv, dpvicopar Kiyo abrov Eumpocber Tod rarpés 
pou Tob év Tots ovpavois. 


This passage has also a double recognition by St 
Luke ; for in addition to the parallel in the passage 
now under consideration, ix. 26, there is another in 
xii. 8, 9, in a discourse having close affinity with that 
cited from Matt. x. 


LUKE xii. 8, 9. 


Aéyw 6é duty, wis ds dv duodoyioer ev enol eumpoobev 
riy dvOpimuv, Kai 6 vids rod dvOpimrov Guoroyijces év 
abr tumrporber trav dyyé\wv Tod Geod" 6 de dpynoduevds 
He evry Tov avOpHruv arapynOhoerat evimiov roy 
ayyéduv rod Aeot. 


I think we may conclude that our Lord gave this 
warning on at least two occasions ; and that it produced 
an impression may be gathered from what I consider 
a plain reference to it by St Paul, 2 Tim. ii. 12, 
we shall deny him, he also will deny us. 

It seems to me a note of the early date of this utterance 
of our Lord, that what those who were disposed to follow 
Him are represented as repelled by is shame rather 
than suffering, rather the discredit of adherence to the 
belief of the unlearned and superstitious people, than 
penalties inflicted for a profession. 

Possibly it may be fanciful of me to think that the 
phrase of taking up and bearing one’s cross has reference 
rather to the disgrace than the pain. It would be natural 
to think that there was some reference to our Lord’s own 
approaching crucifixion, of which His followers were 
warned they must be in some sense partakers ; yet this 
bearing of His cross is exactly the part of His suffering 
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which the Gospels do not record Him as undergoing. 
It would seem to have been a popular phrase, but I 
find no historic proof of its having been used. I fear 
that crucifixion was too common a punishment in those 
days to attract the people of the city to go outside the 
walls to see it; but they might constantly see those 
condemned to it passing through the streets from the 
judgment hall to the place of execution bearing the 
cross on which they were to suffer. 

It appears from what has been said that St Matthew 
used a source other than Mark; and if I call it Q, it 
is without assuming that it was the same source as that 
to which I have ascribed other passages common to 
Matthew and Luke, but not found in Mark. The 
question however that arises is, Did not these two 
Evangelists also use Mark? I should answer without 
hesitation that they did, but my chief difficulty arises 
from the fact that neither of them uses a phrase of Mark’s 
in which it seems to me strange that they should not 
have followed him. We must especially take notice 
of the addition which, in verse 35, St Mark makes to the 
saying as reported by the other Evangelists: Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it. 
I have already observed that the use of the word 
gospel in this technical sense is peculiar to Mark. Its 
omission in the present passage both by St Matthew 
and St Luke I count as an indication that the word 
did not occur here in the common authority which all 
three Evangelists used, and which I take to be St 
Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TRANSFIGURA- 


TION 
MarK ix. 1. MATT. xvi. 28. LUKE ix. 27. 
Kat &eyev adrois, ’A- *Auhy Adyw tuiv Gre el- Adyw 6 ipiv ddnGds, 


Bhp Néyw tpiy bri cloly oly ries rdv Gde dordérwy _—_elaly rwes r&v atrod éorn- 
Twes Gde Tav éornxérwy olrwes ob wy yetowvrat xérwv ol ob wh yetouvrat 
olrwes ob wh yebowvrat  Oavdrou ews dy lSwow Tov  Oavdrou ews dy wow rhy 
Oavdrov Ews by wow rhy vidv rod dvOpwrov épxé- Bactrelav rod eos, 
Bacirelav rod Oeod EXndu- evo ev ri Bacidela av- 

Oviay év Suvduer TOD. 


The first verse of Mark ix. being separated from what 
precedes by a cai édeyev, we are not obliged to regard it 
as part of the same discourse. That it appears so both 
in Matthew and Luke might be explained by their 
both having followed Mark. My own opinion is that 
though we are not bound to consider the present verse 
as part of the discourse in Cesarea Philippi, yet that 
no great length of time could have separated the two 
utterances. In all three Gospels this story is immediately 
followed by that of the Transfiguration ; and though this 
does not bind us in our interpretation of the verse we 
are considering, yet it does not seem accidental that 
the story of the Transfiguration should be prefaced by 
this section. 

I do not count it a difficulty, that the length of the 
interval between these two sections is given by St 
Matthew and St Mark as six days, and by St Luke as 
eight ; for I count this difference as rather a confirma- 
tion of the truth of the history. The epoch of the 
Transfiguration is defined by reference to a previous 
discourse of our Lord’s; and that discourse in which 
He accepted the title of Messiah might well have been 
considered by His disciples as marking an epoch from 
which other events might be reckoned. The difference 
of computation between the eight days and the six 
is easily reconcilable by the supposition that in the 
one case the interval was computed from that epoch- 


making discourse,-and in the other from the utterance 
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two days later, when He announced that some of 
those present should live to witness the coming of His 
Kingdom with power. 

I think that we must regard St Mark as intimating 
that the Transfiguration exhibited a foretaste of the 
glories of the kingdom which was afterwards to be 
revealed. St Luke’s account will also admit of this 
explanation, but St Matthew’s will not. It is not 
satisfied by any partial or spiritual manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God, or by anything short of the appear- 
ing of the Son of God in visible possession of His 
Kingdom. This difference between Matthew and Mark 
being fundamental, that is to say, one which could not 
have been introduced and cannot be removed by transla- 
tion, is fatal to any theory of inspiration that obliges 
us to maintain that the sacred writers have in all cases 
given us the ¢sisstma verba spoken by our Lord. We 
must then enquire which version of the two represents 
the words which He actually spoke; and the solution 
does not seem to me to be easy. For we are asked to 
separate two things which our Lord’s first hearers did 
not distinguish. There can be no doubt that He taught 
them to expect that He should come again with His holy 
angels in the clouds of heaven, as Daniel had prophesied ; 
and it was only by such a sudden appearance as this 
that they thought of His Kingdom as to be established, 
nor had it entered into their minds that it could come 
in any form by slow and progressive evolution. Conse- 
quently if our Lord had said, as St Mark reports Him, 
that some of those present should live to see His Kingdom 
come with power, one who reported the saying would 
not feel that he was making any change in it if he gave 
it the form which we read in Matthew. 

On the other hand, it might be suggested that if our 
Lord had spoken of His personal appearance as likely 
to be manifested very speedily, it is conceivable that 
when in time His followers began to despair of the 
literal fulfilment of His prediction, it came to be modified 
into a more ambiguous form. But it seems to me that 
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such a change could not take place within the limits 
of time at our disposal. The time of our Lord’s coming 
was notrevealed. It was possible, and His first disciples 
may well have thought it probable, that its manifestation 
would not be delayed beyond their own lifetime. This 
was clearly St Paul’s state of mind when he wrote 
1 Thess. iv. We must go down some time considerably 
later than this before Christians would have so given 
up hope of such a manifestation as St Paul expected 
that they would be under a temptation to alter traditional 
words in order to make them tolerant of the spiritual 
interpretation which they now felt themselves con- 
strained to give them. And I do not think we can 
reasonably bring down the composition of St Mark’s 
Gospel so late as this. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION 


MARK ix. 2a. 

Kat perd tyyépas é€ 
maparapBdver o *Inoods 
rov Ilérpov xat rdv *Tdxw- 
Bov cal Iwdvnv, xa dva- 
géper atrods els Bpos Un 
Rov Kar’ ldlay pdvous. 


MATT. xvii. 1. 


Kat ped” qudpas é& ma- 
parauBdver 6 *Inoois rav 
Tlézpov cat "IdxwBov kai 
"Iwdvyy rov ddedpor at- 
rob, Kat dvagéper atbrovs 
els Bpos dWnddv Kar’ ldlay, 


LUKE ix. 28. 


*"Hyévero 6€ pera rods 
Adyous rovrous woel tpue- 
par oxrd — rapadaBav 
Tlérpov xat "Iwdvny cad 
"IdxwBov dvéBy els 7d Bpos 
Tpoceviac bat, 


With respect to the accounts of St Matthew and 
St Mark, it is impossible to doubt that either one is 
copying the other, or that both are drawing from a 
common source. St Luke may have used the same 
authorities, but, according to his custom, employed them 
with much greater freedom, and the more so in this 
case because he appears certainly to have used an 
independent authority, as I have already inferred from 
the discrepancy between his account and St Mark’s of the 
interval between the Transfiguration and the previous 
conversation. 

There is also a minor point in which Luke differs 
from Mark and Matthew, viz., that while these two 
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speak of James and John, Luke speaks of John and 
James. It is very intelligible that in the early days 
of the Church James the elder brother took the lead, 
and John was chiefly known as the brother of James. 
In fact when it was found that our Lord’s death 
did not put an end to the society which He had 
founded, and when His enemies had succeeded in 
obtaining Herod’s alliance in enmity against the 
infant Church, it seems to have been James the 
brother of John who was recognised by them as the 
head to be struck at. Peter would seem to have then 
held the second place, for after the death of James 
he was next aimed at. But when St Luke wrote, 
James had been dead for some time, and John was 
now prominent among the Apostles, so that to the 
men of that generation James was best described as 
having been the brother of John. Perhaps it is not 
refining too much to find a mark of earlier date in 
Mark’s rov Ilérpoy cat tov “laxwBov xat "Iwavqy, where 
James and John are coupled under a single article, 
while in Matthew the mutual relation between these 
apostles is not recognised in the same way, and the 
two brothers appear as jointly dependent on Peter. 
In another point St Luke’s authority must give way 
to that of St Mark and St Matthew who agree in 
describing our Lord as having taken His Apostles up 
a high mountain. Luke speaks of Him having led 
them to ¢e mountain. This form of expression is 
rightly used by the earlier Evangelists when the scene 
is laid at Capernaum, when a definite mountain is 
referred to. But St Mark and St Matthew had laid 
the scene of the discourse immediately preceding in 
the neighbourhood of Czsarea Philippi, and give no 
hint of a return to Capernaum. 


SOURCES OF THE STORY 


MARK ix. 28, 3. 
Kal perepoppidn éeu- 
mpocdey atrav, kal rd 
indria abrod éyévero orth- 
Bovra devkd May ofa -yva- 
geds él rijs yijs ob dtva- 
Tat otrws NevKavat, 


MATT. xvii. 2. 


Kat perepoppiddn &u- 
tpocGev abr&y, cal é\ap- 
yey 7d mpdowrov atrod 
as 6 Hos, ra dé iudria 
adrod éyévero Neuxa ws Td 
pos. 
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LUKE ix. 29. 
Kal éyévero év ry mpos- 
evdxerOa: abroy rd eldo- 
Tov mpoowrov abrov eres 


pov Kal 6 tuariopds adrod 
Aeukds eEaorpdarrwv. 


It is to be noted that while all three Evangelists 
are here in substantial agreement, the identity of 
verbal expression which we find between Matthew 
and Mark in the preceding verse is not continued in 
this one; so that, as far as the evidence from this 
verse goes, we should conclude that the Evangelists 
were not here reproducing a common document, but 
were recording a story which they had heard from 
different reporters. St Luke does not here use more 
than his accustomed liberty of change. I am disposed 
to conjecture that we have in Matthew the form in 
which it had been told in Q, and that St Mark has 
retained some of the vividness of expression in which 
Peter had related the event. 


MarK ix. 4-8. 


Kat &p0n adrois 'Hrelas oiv 
Mavoe?, kat Foav owdadolyres TH 
*Inood. xat droxptOels 6 Iérpos dé- 
yet TE *Inood, ‘PaBBel, xaddv dorw 
Huds @de elvar, cal rowjowpey tpeis 
oxyvdas, co play kal Mwvoet ulay Kat 
"Hrelg play. od yap Gia rh dao- 
Kpi0g, expoBor yap éyévovro, Kat 


Mar?t. xvii. 3-8. 


Kat 180d &b07 abrois Mwvofjs Kat 
"Hrelas ouvdadodvres per’ avrod. 
droxpiels Se 6 Ilérpos elrev Te 
"Inoot, Képte, caddy dorw quads Gde 
elvat’ ed Gédes, woijow Bde tpels 
oxnvds, cot play kot Mouoe? play Kad 
*Hhelg play. ere atrod Aadobyros 
lod vedérn pwrwh éreckiacey ai- 


éyévero vepédy emirxidfovoca adrois, 
kat éyévero guvh éx ris vedédns, 
Otrés dorw 46 ulds pou 6 dyamryrds, 
dxotere avrod. xal édarwa rept- 
Brcydpevor odkére obdéva, eldov pel? 


rots, Kal l5od Gwvh ex Tis vepédns 
Aéyousa; Odrés dorw 6 vids wou d 
dyarnrés, év @ ebddxnoa' dxovere 
atrod. Kal dxotoavres ol padyrat 
érecay ert mpdowroy air&v Kat épo- 


BHOncay opddpa. Kal wpocmdev 6 
"Inoods cal ddpevos atray elie, 
ByepOnre xa ph PoBeisbe. érd- 
pavres 6¢ rods dPOahuods airy ov- 
déva eldov ef wh abrov *"Inoody udvov, 

The close relation between St Matthew’s account 
and St Mark’s is manifest; but it is to be noted that 
St Mark speaks of a voice from ¢he cloud, without having 
previously told of any cloud. It seems to me that 
this is best explained by the supposition that St Mark 
is copying, not Matthew, but the authority whence 


éavray el ph Tov "Iycody pdvor. 
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St Matthew drew. St Luke’s account is so much fuller 
that I do not set it on a line with the other two. 
LUKE ix. 30-362. 
Kat léov vipes Sto cuvedddouw airy, olriwes Foav 

Movofjs kal *Hyelas, of dpOévres év d6én Edeyov Thy éfo- 
Sov atrod qv Heddev twraypodv év "lepovoadyp. 6 dé 
Tlérpos kal ol oly abr@ Foav BeBapnyévot trv: Scarypn- 
‘yopijgavres dé eldav Thy dédtav avrod Kal rods dvo dvdpas 
Tovs cuvesTuras airw. Kal éyévero év 7g daxwplfer bas 
avrovds dm’ abrod elev 6 Ilérpos wpds rdv *Incovy, ’Emo- 
Tara, Kaddév éorw uads Ode elvar, kal wovjowpev oxnvas 
tpeis, play col Kal wiav Muwuoet cal ular "Hrelg, wh eldws 
& Adyar. raira dé abrod A€yovros éyévero vepéAn Kal 
érecklater atrovs’ epoBnOnoay Sé év rw eloeNOety abrovs 
els rhy vepédnv. Kal pwrvh éyévero éx Tis vedédns 
Aéyouca, Ofrds eorw 6 vids pou 6 éxdeheypévos, abrod 
dxovere. kal év Te yevéoba Thy pwvhv edpéOn "Iqcots 
Bévos. 

It must be noted that St Matthew and St Luke 
show their use of a common authority by the employ- 
ment of words not found in Mark: ér av’rot AaXovrTos, 
Matt. xvii. 5; Tatra dé avrov Aéyovros, Luke ix. 34. 

St Luke alone tells the subject of our Lord’s 
discourse with Moses and Elijah; but though this 
may have been afterwards told the disciples by our 
Lord, it is not likely to have been overheard by 
them in their state of sleep and terror. The three 
Evangelists agree in the words of Peter’s address to 
our Lord, Rabdc, which St Matthew translates xvpie, 
and St Luke ériocrara. 

Kaddy éoriv ics Ge eivar.—kadov éorw is a favourite 
phrase with St Mark (see vii. 27; ix. 42, 43, 45) 473 
xiv. 21); and the other Evangelists may have merely 
copied Mark. It is needless to speculate what exactly 
Peter meant; for we are told that he himself did not 
know. Nothing is more common than for one awaken- 
ing suddenly from sleep to catch himself saying words, 
having reference no doubt to something which had 
occupied his thoughts in sleep, but of which he could 
himself give no explanation. 

St Matthew brings the words of the voice from 
heaven into coincidence with that at the Baptism by 
adding ev @ evddxyca. St Luke, instead of ayamyrés 
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has, according to the older copies, éxAeAeypevos; and 
certainly if this had not been the original reading it 
is not easy to see why it should have been introduced ; 

while it is quite conceivable that the converse ctiange 
should be made in order to bring St Luke’s account 
into fuller agreement with that of the other Evangelists. 





THE DESCENT FROM THE MOUNT 


MARK ix. 9-13. Matt. xvii. 9-13. LUKE ix. 366, 37a. 


When the disciples spoke to our Lord of what they 
had seen, He at once silenced them and commanded 
them to tell no man until after He had risen from the 
dead. St Luke mentions that they thus kept silence, 
but does not tell that it was in obedience to their 
Master’s command. We may conclude that it was 
not until after our Lord’s death that the story of the 
Transfiguration became known to any but the three 
who had witnessed it. 

It is quite natural that just at this moment the 
disciples should quote the doctrine of the Pharisees 
that Elijah must come before the appearance of the 
Messiah. It was but a short time before that they 
had received their Master’s sanction for thinking of 
Him as the promised Messiah ; and they had no doubt 
made known to the Scribes and Pharisees this belief 
of theirs. And then they were encountered by the 
objection that they must be mistaken in supposing 
that Christ had already come, seeing that there had 
as yet been no sign of the Elijah who was to precede 
Him. In other words, my view is that it was not 
so much that the disciples had known this as a common 
article of Pharisaic belief, as that their attention had 
been drawn to it through its being urged against them 
as a disproof of the dignity which they had ascribed 
to their Master. It ought to have been a sufficient 
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answer to the Pharisees that the same prophecy which 
told of Elijah also predicted that the Israelites were to 
be again ruled by David their king. It is not more 
forced an interpretation to understand the one prophecy 
as meaning one in the spirit and with the power of 
Elijah, than to understand the other as a descendant of 
David with like power and authority. 

It is remarkable that St Luke, who is here copying 
Mark, omits altogether the question about Elijah ; and 
the explanation is that he wrote for a different circle 
of readers from those for whom the other two Gospels 
were intended. The Gentile Christians had no special 
interest in the Baptist, of whose name they had never 
heard until it became known to them from the prominence 
it bore in the biography of Jesus. Nor were they so 
familiar with the Old Testament prophets as to be much 
troubled by the difficulty raised by the Pharisees that 
the coming of Elijah must precede the coming of the 
Messiah. So St Luke could omit the discussion of a 
difficulty which his readers did not feel, and for the 
solution of which they would not care; and could thus 
make room for other things more suited to their wants. 





THE HEALING OF THE EPILEPTIC 
DEMONIAC 


MARK ix. 14-19. MATT. xvii. 14-17. LUKE ix. 376-41. 


There is no part of St Mark’s Gospel in which we 
can more clearly trace indebtedness to St Peter than in 
all this section about the Transfiguration. Our Lord 
had enjoined on the witnesses of the scene to tell no 
man until after His resurrection, so it was not from 
Him that the Church derived its knowledge of it; and 
of the three witnesses to it, if we naturally think of | 
Peter, our suspicion is confirmed by the account of 
the words spoken on the occasion by Peter, the exact 
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meaning of which he himself could not explain. Then 
we have an account of the conversation between our 
Lord and the disciples as they were descending; and 
now we have a story told altogether from the point 
of view of the returning disciples. They catch sight 
of a crowd thronging about the nine disciples who had 
remained behind, and the scribes questioning with 
them. Then when the crowd catches sight of our 
Lord they run to meet Him; and then when our 
Lord enquires the subject of the discussion, one of 
the multitude tells of his family affliction and how he 
had sought help from the disciples in vain. 

Though St Matthew has a good deal in common 
with Mark, there is evidence of his use of a different 
authority, sufficient to convince us that this story had 
been told in Q. Indeed, the account of this miracle 
is closely connected by all our authorities with the 
story of the Transfiguration, which could scarcely have 
been absent from Q. Among the differences between 
Matthew and Mark we must notice that while St Mark 
represents the man as speaking in answer to a question 
from our Lord, both Matthew and Luke would lead us 
to think of him as rushing up, without any encourage- 
ment, to make his appeal. But the most important 
difference is that while St Mark ascribes the boy’s 
sufferings to demoniacal possession, St Matthew says 
nothing about a demoniac, but describes the boy as 
an epileptic; and the point chiefly demanding attention 
here is that St Matthew in his description makes no 
mention of demoniacal possession, an omission which 
could scarcely have taken place if he had learnt his 
story from Mark. 

It may be noted that there is the ordinary sign 
of the use of Q, viz., the agreement of Matthew and 
Luke against Mark. To Mark’s & yevea daioros the 
other two Evangelists agree in adding kai dueotpappevn. 
They also agree in having ade instead of zpds pe, in 
the direction to the father to bring his son. That 
St Luke was also acquainted with Q, must, I think, 

2A 
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rest principally on the use of this dverrpapypéry. I 
lay little stress on the xai iso) which Weiss regards 
as an infallible mark of Aramaic origin (see supra, 
P- 335) 

There being reason to believe that St Mark gives 
us the testimony of an eye-witness, we are not surprised 
that he gives us in fuller detail than the others our 
Lord’s conversation with the man who sought His 
assistance. 

MARK ix. 20-24. 

St Matthew appears to have utilised this passage of 
Mark, but has put this falling into fire and into water 
into the previous description. 


MARK ix. 25. 


Demoniac possession manifested itself in two ways. 
In the one case the symptoms were such as show 
themselves in what we call lunacy: loud, unreasonable 
speech, uncontrollable gestures, violent actions. In 
the other case, such as we class under the head of 
epilepsy: convulsive fits in which the patient neither 
speaks nor seems capable of understanding any address 
made to him. Thus we understand why this demon 
is addressed as +¢ GXadov xai xwpty wvedua. It was 
evidently easy, in comparison, to treat cases such as 
the disciples had already found themselves competent 
to deal with, where the patients, however rude or even 
blasphemous in their language, and however violent 
in their actions, yet showed so much rationality as 
to be capable of being addressed, and of recognising 
an authority superior to themselves, so that when 
addressed in a voice of mild command they yielded 
and obeyed. But dealing with these epileptics was like 
a struggle with the blind forces of nature. This man, 
whose intellect was probably little developed, when in 
one of his fits was not capable of conversation, and 
in the intervals between them neither acknowledged 
Jesus as the Son of David, nor repelled Him by 
contumelious reception. No voice that he uttered 
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could be taken as the language of the demon. And 
he was as deaf as he was dumb. Exorcism and 
adjuration were spent on him in vain. 


MARK ix. 26, 27. Marmtv. xvii. 18. LUKE ix. 42, 43a. 


Kat xpdéas kat mode Kat érerlunoey atr@ 6 Ere 68 mpocepxouévou 
omapdéas é€&f\Oev" Kal "Inoots, kal éffdOev dm’ adrod Eppntey atriy rd 
éyévero wel vexpds Gore adtro0 7d daiudvioy' Kal Saydviov Kal oweond- 
Tous woods Aéyew bre eOeparedén 6 mats dd patev’ érerlunoe 5é 6 


adwéBavev, 6 5& "Inoods rijs &pas éxelvys. "Inootds re mvetuare TH 
Kparhoas THs Xetpds atrod dxabdprp, Kal idoaro rov 
Hyeipe avrdv, cal dvécry. maida cat drédwxev abrdov 


7T@ watplatrod. éerdjo- 
covro de wdvres ext TH 
peyanreérnre ToD Beod. 

What is remarkable about St Matthew’s narrative is 
that, as already noted, he describes the boy’s illness 
entirely as a case of disease, without any mention of 
a demon. This is capable of sufficient explanation on 
the supposition that the Apostle Matthew was the 
author. He only belonged to the outer circle of the 
disciples; and as he was not one of the three who 
were close enough to hear the father’s relation of the 
case, his personal observation only supplied him with 
a knowledge of the outward symptoms. But here 
at the end, St Matthew for the first time recognises 
it as a case of demoniacal possession, and tells that 
the demon went out from him. 

It seems to me that the most probable explanation 
of this phenomenon is to regard St Matthew’s account 
as in the main founded on the Aramaic Matthew, 
and to acknowledge that the Gospel received its Greek 
form from one who was acquainted with St Mark’s 
Gospel. He uses Mark’s word ézeriuyoev, and appears 
to have derived from Mark the detail of falling some- 
times into the fire, sometimes into the water. 

I cannot help thinking that it was this narrative 
which inspired the Fourth Evangelist in his narration 
of the cure of the man who was born blind. I consider 
that this last Evangelist had a strong sense of dramatic 
propriety which I do not believe to have existed in St 
Mark to such a degree as to make him capable of 
inventing a story. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISCIPLES’ ILL 
SUCCESS 


MARK ix. 28, 29. 


Kat elceXOdvros atrod els ofxov ol 
pabnral abrod car’? ldlay émrnpéruv 
adréyv, "Ort huets odk Hdvv}Onuev éx- 
Barely airs; Kal elrev abrois, Totro 
7d yévos ev ovdert Sivarar ekedBeiv ef 
Bh ev mporevxy [kal vnorelg). 


MatTT. xvii. 19-21. 


Tére mpocedOdvres of pabnrat 7 
"Inood nar’ lslav elmav, Ard rh gels 
ov HowHOnuer exBareiv abrd; 6 de 
Néyet adrois, Ack Thy édvyomorlay 
tov: duhv yap dAéyw tyiv, dav 
éxnre mliorw as KékKov owdrews, 


épeire TH Sper ToUTw, Merd fa evOev 
éxel, kat peraPhoerat, Kal ovdev ddv- 
varice viv, [rodro dé rd -yévos 
otx éxmopeterat, el wh ev mpoceuxy 
kal vnorelg.] 


This question and its answer are absent from Luke; 
and it is plain also that they were derived by St Matthew 
from Mark. In fact St Matthew closes his history of 
the miracle with the words €OepavrevOy 6 mais aro Tis 
dpas éxeivys, and immediately before, the complaint of 
the applicant to our Lord is 7 brought him to thy 
disciples, and they could not aircv Oepawetca. We should 
therefore expect the question of the disciples to have 
been, Why could not we Ocpareioa? but although St 
Matthew had not until verse 18 made any mention of 
a demon, the question now is, Why could not we cast 
it out? It seems to me that the evidence here is 
irresistible of St Matthew’s use of a double source, 
namely, the authority which I call Q, in which there 
was no mention of demoniac possession, and St Mark’s 
Gospel, which ascribes the whole illness to the work 
of a demon. 

In my opinion there is evidence of conflation in St 
Matthew’s version of our Lord’s answer when asked to 
explain the ill success of His disciples, who had been 
given by Him authority to cast out demons and had 
been taught by His example how to do so. I take it 
that St Matthew has reported to us the answer given 
by Q, namely, that it was because of their weakness of 
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I am bound to acknowledge the possibility that the 
Evangelists might have fitted into this place an answer 
which we know our Lord to have given on other 
occasions, see Matt. xxi. 21; Luke xvii. 6. 

Mark ix. 29 has great difficulties, both of criticism and 
of exegesis, which cannot be separated from each other ; 
and both are so closely connected with the subject of 
this essay, namely, the investigation of the sources used 
by the Evangelists, that I cannot turn aside from the 
discussion of them. 

A very brief statement will suffice as to the critical 
questions at issue. First as to the reading of Mark. Our 
Lord’s answer is given by the overpowering majority 
of the MSS. in the words, Thzs kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer and fasting; but the words and 
fasting are omitted by two Greek MSS. and also by 
one Latin one of high authority. So feebly supported 
dissent might be easily set aside if it were not that the 
two Greek MSS. referred to are the oldest that we have, 
viz., the Vatican and the Sinaitic. Still we cannot 
permit any authority so to tyrannise over us as to compel 
us to accept any reading which, when we try to interpret 
it, will not yield some tolerable sense. But before we 
proceed to internal evidence we have to ask, What light 
is thrown on the question at issue by Matthew, this 
verse being found in the majority of the copies of the 
First as well as of the Second Gospel? And to this 
question we get an answer with unexpected unanimity. 
Every MS. of Matthew which contains this verse at all 
includes the words «ai vycreia. It cannot plausibly be 
maintained that the insertion of xat vyrreia was made 
from Matthew into Mark, because those witnesses which 
do not acknowledge the words as genuine do not admit 
this verse into Matthew at all. It remains then that 
these words came into Matthew from Mark. But why 
should we suppose that they were inserted only by the 
transcribers of the First Gospel? for now that we have 
learnt what use the Evangelist himself made of Mark 
there is nothing to forbid us to believe that this 
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Evangelist already found the words in his copy of the 
Second Gospel; and if so the date of their insertion 
must have been very early. 

But the strongest reason for adhering to the Received 
Text here is that the omission of the words kal vyoreta 
leads to most unnatural exegesis. 

Of those critics who reject the words kai vycreia, 
the majority suppose that by ¢hzs kind, in our Lord’s 
answer, He is making a distinction between the casting 
out of demons and the treatment of ordinary diseases ; 
certain conditions being demanded in the former case 
which are not needed for other cures. But in the whole 
story there is no mention of any kind of disease but 
the one; and both the disciples question Why could not 
we cast it out ? and our Lord’s answer, This kind goeth not 
forth or ts not cast out, clearly refers only to the expulsion 
of ademon. It is violent forcing to interpret the words 
this kind in any other way than ¢hzs kind of demon, a 
sense which precisely fits the context. For the symptoms 
in this case were totally different from what was mani- 
fested in ordinary cases of demoniac possession, namely, 
inarticulate convulsive struggles such as show them- 
selves in cases of what we now call epilepsy. The 
demon which excited them was dAadov kai xwor, 
apparently incapable of hearing the voice of command 
or of making any reply. It might well be that con- 
ditions of treatment were demanded for demons of this 
kind which were not needful in ordinary cases. But 
by whom were these conditions to be fulfilled? By 
the exorcists? or by the patient? Considering that it 
was the same patient whom our Lord had cured and the 
disciples could not, it would be natural to think that the 
difference lay in the qualifications of the exorciser, and 
the disciples must acknowledge that however closely 
they had imitated the proceedings of their Master, they — 
had not imitated His training. Though He did not 
make fasting obligatory on them, He had practised it 
Himself, and had commenced His ministry with a fast of 
forty days; and He could spend whole nights in prayer. 
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Those, however, who do not retain the words xat 
vyoreia in Mark’s text find it difficult to explain the 
saying This kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer. 
The Pharisees had complained that our Lord’s disciples 
did not fast; but could it be said, they did not pray? 
and was their failure to cure this demoniac to be 
accounted for by their not having prayed long or 
earnestly enough? In order to get over this difficulty 
the conditions are interpreted as needing to be fulfilled, 
not by the exorcist, but by the patient. The explana- 
tion given of this requirement is that the applicant for 
help must show the faith which in other passages is 
described as essential to a cure, by believing prayer for 
assistance. In short, though prayer is what is expressed, 
it is really only faith that is meant. But here we have 
to return to the words ¢hzs kind, which seem to make the 
prayer here spoken of as only necessary in the case of 
one kind of need. Was it only for the casting out of 
devils that such faith was demanded? Our Lord did 
try to elicit it in the case of the father of this demoniac. 
But so He did in other cases too. In the first place 
in which St Matthew records such a demand, it was 
not in the case of the expulsion of a demon, but of a 
cure of blindness, that our Lord put the question Beleve 
ye that I am able to do this ? (Matt. ix. 28). It is evident 
that if cat vyoreta was read in the text, this condition 
could not be understood as applying to the patient. 
It is not specified what length of fasting was required, 
nor is enquiry ever said to have been made whether 
the sufferer had fasted. In the case of a child such 
fasting would not be expected ; and even the condition 
of faith was not required of the child, but of the parents 
who solicited the Saviour’s help. That such vicarious 
faith would be accepted it is reasonable to believe, but it 
is not so easy to believe in the efficacy of vicarious 
fasting. 

I have already said that cai vyoretag must have been 
very early in the text of Mark; for the author, or editor, 
of St Matthew’s Gospel, as it appears in the great 
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majority of copies, must have found it in his text of 
Mark. I must now add that the omission of the words 
must have been very early too; for the agreement of 
B and & is enough to prove that this was a case of 
deliberate omission. And whose interest was it to 
leave it out? The Christian Church practised fasting 
from the very time of their Master’s departure. We 
may conclude, then, that hesitation to acknowledge fast- 
ing as conferring any special powers or privileges 
indicates a time or place when controversy with the 
Pharisees on this subject was still alive. We can 
understand, then, why the saying which St Mark has 
preserved for us found no place in that earlier attempt 
to record such sayings which I have called Q. 





THE CONTINUED ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION 


MARK ix. 30-32. MartT xvii. 22, 23. LUKE ix. 436-45. 


In my first draft of these notes I had followed the 
example of some preceding commentators in entitling 
this section ‘‘Our Lord’s second announcement of His 
Passion.” It is no doubt the second announcement that 
St Mark records ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
St Mark meant to record all, nor have we reason to 
think that the announcement here recorded was only 
the second. What the Evangelists agree in telling us 
is that our Lord’s first announcement of His Passion 
was made at the time when He saw fit to assure His 
disciples that they were right in judging Him to be 
the promised Messiah. Then He found it necessary 
to teach them that His Messiahship was not to be one 
of victory, and possession of temporal power, but of 
suffering and humiliation. Both St Matthew and St 
Mark say that He then degan to teach them these 
things; and we need not doubt that from that time it 
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came to be a frequent topic in His conversation. St 
Luke tells us that His Passion was the subject on 
which He conversed with Moses and Elijah on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Either our Lord must have 
Himself told this to His disciples, or the tradition got 
into circulation among them because this subject had 
at the time become so prominent a topic of His dis- 
courses with them that they judged He must have 
spoken of it then. 

As for the scene of the Transfiguration, St Mark 
consistently places it outside Galilee, and now (verse 30) 
makes our Lord return through Galilee, and continue 
His journey till He arrives at Capernaum. St Matthew 
says nothing to contradict this inference from Mark, 
though it is not so distinctly suggested by his own 
account. All through this part of our Lord’s course 
He seems desirous to avoid attracting the notice of 
the authorities, a concealment which would have been 
impossible in a place where He was so well known 
as Capernaum. He fully knew the desire of His 
enemies to put Him to death, but He knew also that 
Jerusalem, not Galilee, must be the scene of His 
sufferings (Luke xiii. 33). 

In the passages now under consideration, all agree 
in declaring that our Lord should be delivered up into 
the hands of men. 1 understand the vapadidora here 
as denoting the Father’s giving up His Son into the 
hands of men. In this section Luke differs from the 
other two in making no mention of our Lord’s resur- 
rection. We must here give the preference to the story 
as told by St Matthew and St Mark; for a belief in the 
resurrection could scarcely have been so quickly and 
so easily established if our Lord had not predicted it 
in His lifetime. St Luke’s silence here raises a doubt 
whether he could have used St Mark’s account (ix. 10) 
that it was the mention of the resurrection which the 
disciples found most difficult to understand. However 
contrary to their expectation it might be that our Lord 
should be made prisoner and slain, yet a prediction to 
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that purpose would be perfectly intelligible. The 
hypothesis then suggests itself that St Luke is using, 
not Mark, but Q, which had concluded the prediction 
with the words common to all the Evangelists, delivered — 
up into the hands of men, and that Q had also then stated 
that the disciples were afraid to ask the meaning of the 
saying. St Matthew would seem unable to explain 
how they could fail to understand, and merely says 
that they were much grieved. St Luke explains their 
inability to understand as the result of a divine hiding 
from them of the meaning of the prophecy. Both 
here and in the history of the Transfiguration, Q 
gives me the idea of having been written by an eye- 
witness, but not by one of the favoured three who 
had been admitted to intimate knowledge of our Lord’s 
sayings. 





THE DISPUTE ABOUT PRECEDENCE 


MARK ix, 33-37- MATT xviii. 1-5. LUKE ix, 46-48 ; xxii. 24-26. 


We must notice here the continuity of St Mark’s 
narrative. He had placed the scene of the Trans- 
figuration in the North; he tells what teaching our 
Lord gave His disciples on their return to the lake 
of Gennesaret; now he records their arrival at 


Capernaum ; then, when our Lord has His disciples . ° 


in private, he takes notice of disputes between them, 
which had occurred on their journey. 

There is every reason to suppose that the dispute took 
place between the three disciples who had been present 
at the Transfiguration, and who had been the most 
intimate companions of Jesus on the journey. The 
subsequent history of the Church proves that Peter had 
some reason to think himself the chief of the Apostles. 
The incident which St Mark presently relates makes us 
aware of the rival claims of James and John, who had 
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been joined with Peter on more than one occasion 
when three disciples were admitted to be present at 
scenes from which the other Apostles were excluded. 

It appears from St Mark’s narrative that our Lord’s 
question concerning the subject which His disciples had 
been discussing among themselves was not addressed 
to the whole body of them; for the Evangelist, having 
recorded what our Lord said to the parties in the dispute, 
goes on to relate that He then seated Himself in the 
attitude of a teacher, and summoned the rest of the 
Twelve to hear the lesson which the incident drew forth. 

We may gather from St Matthew’s Gospel that 
nothing was said to the other Apostles about the dispute 
on the road; for St Matthew does not mention it, but 
only tells that a question had been asked our Lord, 
Who is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven? This 
harmonises well with the tradition that the author of the 
earliest account of our Lord’s life was an Apostle who 
was not one of the favoured three. The incident of our 
Lord’s setting a child before them was one which could 
not fail to impress itself on the memory of all who were 
present ; but St Matthew need have known nothing of 
the disputes of the Three among themselves. I conclude 
that this story was told in Q, as it appears in our First 
Gospel. 

The placing of a child before the disciples took 
place in the house at which our Lord was staying in 
Capernaum, probably the house of Andrew and Peter. 
The child was in all probability one of the children of 
that house ; and probably this was not the first time he 
had been taken into our Lord’s arms. 





THE INDEPENDENT EXORCIST 


MaRK ix. 38-40. LUKE ix, 49, 50. 


This story illustrates the special reputation Jesus 
had gained as having power over demons; this being 
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the one of His supernatural powers which seems to have 
earliest, and most, impressed His countrymen. Those 
whom our Lord sent out were authorised to use that 
Name before which the demons trembled, and they gave 
their commands in the name of their Master. Thus 
when the Seventy returned from their mission they were 
able to report (Luke x. 17), Buen the demons are subject 
unto us in thy name. It was the general belief at the 
time that the success of an exorcist depended altogether 
on his using the right form of adjuration ; and we learn 
here that one who had observed the success of the 
adjuration used by our Lord’s envoys, / command thee in 
the name of Jesus to come out of him, conceived that the 
same formula used by himself would have like efficacy. 
We find that he used it with success, notwithstanding 
the repeated attempts (écwAvouev) to prevent him made 
by those who had real authority to use that Name. 
Our Lord, while He does not over-rate the value of the 
recognition implied by the use of His name, yet does 
not sympathise with the jealousy of the disciples. A? 
least, He tells them, oxe who works a miracle in my name 
will not lightly speak evil of me. And certainly such a 
one could not join in the Pharisaic theory of our Lord’s 
success as an exorcist. One who, in casting out a 
demon, uses the name of Jesus, will not be apt to attri- 
bute his own success as due to his having joined in an 
alliance between Jesus and Beelzebub. 

We have in the Acts (xix. 13) an excellent illustra- 
tion of the incident now under consideration; for it 
there appears that Jewish professional exorcists, some 
time after the death of Jesus, were still using the form 
of adjuration in His name, the success of which when 
used by Christians they had often witnessed. Both 
St Mark and St Luke were members of St Paul’s 
company ; and as such must have frequently heard the 
story of the disaster which befell the sons of Sceva, 
and therefore had more interest than St Matthew in 
recording that this idea of borrowing Christian forms 
of adjuration had been started in our Lord’s lifetime. 
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St Luke’s account is here clearly abridged from 
St Mark’s. He reduces our Lord’s answer to the 
general maxim with which it concludes, He that ts not 
against us is for us. This may seem in opposition to 
another saying of our Lord’s recorded in Q (Matt. 
xii. 30; Luke xi. 23), 6 uy ay mer euov Ka7’ emoi éoriv. 
It is not without reason that the remark has been made 
that there is a difference between against us and against 
me. John’s complaint was, He followed not us; that is 
to say, He is not one of our society, or, as St Luke puts 
it, He followeth not with us; that is to say, He is not a 
follower of Thee, as we are. But though neutrality 
may suffice for the success of the cause, it does not 
suffice for determining whether the man himself is, or 
is not, to be counted as ranging himself on the side of 
our Lord’s enemies. In the days of persecution, the 
services of a compassionate heathen might receive such 
recompense as Christ promised to those who give a cup 
of cold water to one of His disciples; but yet these 
services would not suffice to make the donor a Christian, 
though in some cases they have led to that result. 


THE REWARD OF IMPERFECT FAITH 


MARK ix. 41. MATT. x. 42. _ 

Os yap dy rorlon dpis morjpioy Kal és av rorlen tva rév puxpov 
tdaros ev dvduare 8rt Xpiorod éoré, rovruv mornpioy Wuyxpod pévoy els 
dphy Adyw byiv Sre ob wh drodécy Svoua pabynrod, duhy Aéyw dpiv,- ob 
Tov pibdv abrod. ph dodo Trav purGdy abrod. 


This verse which I have just quoted has, undoubtedly, 
a certain connexion with what St Mark has recorded 
immediately before ; namely, with the maxim enunciated 
by our Lord, He that is not against us is for us; for He 
might naturally go on to speak of the acknowledgment 
He was willing to give for even slight services to His 
cause. Yet I believe that the real connexion is with 
what our Lord had been saying before John’s inter- 
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ruption. In fact, if the whole of the little section which 
relates the unauthorised exorcism were cut out, our 
Lord’s discourse would read quite coherently. The 
impression on my mind is that this whole discourse had 
been contained in Q; and that St Mark, when he made 
use of it, inserted from independent information the 
little anecdote of our Lord’s answer to His disciple 
John, an answer quite in harmony with this discourse. 

The passage in Matthew which I have set by the 
side of Mark ix. 41, as its closest parallel, is found ina 
different section of Matthew itself; that section being, 
no doubt, also derived from Q. It is the section in 
which is recorded the instruction given by our Lord 
to the Twelve when He was sending them out. It 
is in a later chapter of Matthew (xviii.) that he uses 
this section of Mark; but he there omits the verse 
corresponding to Mark ix. 41, which he had used 
already. Yet the phrase these little ones common to 
Matt. x. 42 and xviii. 6, 10, gives us reason to think 
that both verses belong to the same discourse which 
had been recorded in Q, and of which we have a fuller 
account in Matthew than that with which St Mark has 
contented himself. 

But the verse in Mark (ix. 41) presents a difficulty, 
at least if we adopt the reading attested by the authorities 
which in other cases I regard as best entitled to con- 
fidence. The rival readings are— 

Textus Receptus, év r@ dvopari mov, Ort Xpiorov éore. 

Westcott and Hort, ev dvouari és Xpiorov éore. 

Matt. x. 42, ef dvoua wabyroo. 

Here the first reading is condemned not only by the 
absence of + and of wov from the oldest copies, but also 
by the fact that it is too clear to give occasion for the 
use of any rival reading; whereas éy ovéuari certainly 
seems to require some supplement to make it intelligible, 
though we can easily conceive that the author himself 
did not think it necessary to repeat at full length the ézi 
T® dvouaTi «ov, Which he had used in his account of our 
Lord’s discourse immediately before John’s interruption. 
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But the chief difficulty is in the phrase 671 Xpicrov 
eore, the genuineness of which is not disputed, but which 
varies in its wording from St Mark’s ordinary practice. 
To ourselves the name Christ has become as much a 
proper name as Jesus, so that few modern readers notice 
the anomaly on which I am now obliged to comment. 
The context seems to require the sense to be that our 
Lord is willing to acknowledge and requite the very 
smallest service, even though no more than giving a 
cup of cold water, if done for His sake. There would 
have been no difficulty if the Evangelist had written, 
Lf any give you to drink a cup of cold water because you 
belong to ME; but when he says, decause you belong to 
CuRIST, he seems to make our Lord demand an 
acknowledgment of His Messiahship, for which at the 
time the Apostles themselves were scarcely ripe. Thus 
the idea suggests itself that the introduction here of the 
name Chris¢ is an anachronism, and that the Evangelist 
is expressing himself in his own language, and not 
repeating the words actually used by Jesus. 

The use of the word Czrist as a proper name came in 
so very early that there would be nothing surprising in 
St Mark’s form of expression if it were not that this 
Evangelist has ordinarily taken special pains to speak 
with strict propriety of language. It was at a com- 
paratively early stage of the Church’s progress that a 
prophet taught the Church of Antioch the name 
Christian, which assumes the habitual use of the 
name Christ. Such a use inevitably followed the 
formation of Gentile churches. The new converts 
would naturally call the Founder of the religion they 
were joining by the name which the earlier disciples 
had used. But untouched as they were by the associa- 
tions which in Jewish minds were connected with the 
title Messiah, or its Greek equivalent, Christ, they would 
be satisfied to know that this was the name by which 
their Master was to be called, and would not trouble 
themselves much about its derivation. In fact, being 
pronounced Chrestiani, it was generally supposed in 
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Gentile cirsles to have some affinity with the adjective 
Xpyords. It may be believed that St Mark habitually 
used the same language as St Paul; and so it is 
conceivable that though on the grounds of literary pro- 
priety he was postponing the introduction of the title 
Christ, he might, when not on his guard to prevent it, 
drop back into the use of Christ as a proper name, since 
it conveyed exactly the same idea to most of his readers 
whether he wrote, because ye belong to Christ, or because 
ye belong to me. However, on consideration, and 
remembering that St Mark had related only a little 
before that our Lord had authorised His disciples to 
regard Him as the Christ, I believe that he has made 
no slip, and that he here uses the name Christ in its 
highest official sense. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the parallel discourse in Matt. x. Although our 
Lord was willing to reward the smallest service done 
Him, He evidently has not in view such services as 
men give to their equals in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, but services rendered in acknowledgment of His 
own divine character. Matthew (x. 41) has reported His 
saying that, He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward, and he that 
recetveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
shall receive a righteous man’s reward; and St Mark here 
supplies the climax, that those who receive the followers 
of Christ shall be regarded as having received Himself, 
and shall receive the appropriate reward. 


OFFENCES 


MARK ix. 42. 


Kal és av oxaviadrloy 
éva tev piKpGy Tobrwy 
Tay morevévTwv, Kaddv 
éorw atr@ paddoyr ef repl- 
xetrat pros dyixds epi 
tov Tpaxndrov atbrot Kat 
BéBAnrat els Thy Oddac- 


gay, 


Mart. xviii. 6. 


Os & av oxavdarloy 
éva Tray puxpav Tolrwr 
tev muorevdvTwy els eye, 
ouudépa attra wa xKpe- 
pacha puidos dvixds rept 
tov Tpdxnrov atrod Kai 
Kararovrichh év TY TENA- 
yet THs Oaddoons. 


LUKE xvii. 2. 


Avotredel aire el Aldos 
wudkds replxecrat repl 
Tov Tpdxnrov abrot Kat 
eppirrac els Thy Oddaccav 
9 ta oraviarloy Tov 
BikpGy rotrwy eva, 
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This verse of Mark is a fitting complement to the 
preceding verse, ix. 41 ; for it was natural that our Lord 
having spoken of the rewards due to those who for His 
sake did His disciples a service, should go on to speak 
of the penalties to those who did them an injury. St 
Matthew’s version and St Mark’s have no variations 
greater than might arise in different translations of the 
same original; but St Luke, though retaining some of 
Mark’s words, yet has evidently recast the sentence for 
himself. The verbal differences are not sufficient to 
disprove the supposition that all three Evangelists used 
a discourse which had previously been recorded by Q. 
Instead of Matthew’s ovueper, St Mark has his favourite 
kadov ear. St Luke, who in his use of Q often gives 
me the impression of one not copying what he has read, 
but of one repeating from memory what he has heard, 
here has Avovrede?, and has other verbal variations from 
Mark. Mark’s miAos duces, the upper millstone, is 
probably original, for which St Luke substitutes the 
more generally intelligible \iO0s uuAckos. 

St Mark now proceeds with verses 43-50, which 
seem to have little connexion with the previous discourse, 
and might be thought to have been suggested to the 
Evangelist by the occurrence of the verb cxavéadigw in 
what precedes. But if, as I have suggested, the 
previous words are taken from Q, we need not be 
surprised if St Mark makes still further use of the same 
source. We cannot doubt that St Mark found in Q 
the section next following, for the words with which 
St Matthew introduces it have corresponding words in 
Luke. 


MATT. xviii. 7. LUKE xvii. I. 
Oval rE xéopy ard Tv oKavdd- Elrev dé mpds robs wabyras abrod, 
Awv' dvdryen yap éOetv 74, oxdvdada, Avéviexrév erry rou Ta oKdvdada 
mrhv oval re dvOpwmw 60 06 7b oKdv- wn edOelv, wAHY odal 5 of Epxerar* 


Sarov Epxerat. 


St Luke does not use the word oxavéada except when 
there is reason to think he is copying Q. 


2B 
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MARK ix. 43-48. 

Kal dav oxavéarlon oe 7 xelp cov, 
améxoyov atriv' kadév éorly ce KUA- 
Rav elaeOeiv els Thy Swhy 7} Tas Sto 
xeipas Exovra amedBeiy els Thy “yéev- 
yay, els TO wip TO EoBeorov. Kal day 
$ rots cov cxavdaAlfy oe, dmébxopor 
atrév’ xaddv éorly ce eloedOelv els 
rhy twhy xwrov 7 Tous ele 1édas 

OVTa. Ojvar els Thy “yéevvay. 
fa éay fe ieee gov cxaviarl{y 


MATT. xviii. 8, 9. 


El 6 4 xelp cou 4 6 robs cov cxav- 
Garlter oe, Exxopov atriv kal Bare 
dard cou’ Kaddév col éorw eloedOeiv 
els ri funy Kudrov 4 xwddv, # 800 
xelpas } Sto wédas Exovra PAnOiva 
els rd mip Td alévioy. Kal el 6 dg- 
Garubs cov oxavbarlfer oe, etehe 
airy Kal Bdédre awd cov xaddy ool 
éorw povdpbarpov els ri Suny elo- 
edbeiv, 4 Sto spParpois exovra 
PrnOjvas els Thy yéevvay Tod xupés. 


ge, sie dele Ror a pes os 
aes ee 
ne ee ob akane *xal 7d 
wp ob oBévvuras’ 

In this it is impossible to doubt that St Matthew has 
copied Mark. He has abridged Mark by compressing 
into one verse what in Mark had occupied two, but 
preserving several of Mark’s words such as xvAdoy, 
xwdov, wovopOadrpmov, and even St Mark’s favourite cadov 
esti. But that St Matthew is here a copyist is made 
more clear by the fact that the result is a doublet. In 
chapter xviii. St Matthew has copied Mark, but in the 
passage from the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 29-30), 
on which I have already commented, there is, no doubt, 
a direct use of Q, which we may accept as giving the 
original form of the saying from which St Mark’s 
version was developed. I own I have my doubts 
whether the saying about the right eye or the right 
hand has any proper place in this connexion. In the 
Sermon on the Mount it has an intelligible connexion 
with the preceding verse about looking on a woman to 
lust after her. Here I do not see any connexion, unless 
St Mark, who has cut out the eunuch verse from Matt. 
xix., wished to give a non-ascetic sense to this passage. 
(See supra, pp. 125-127.) 


MARK ix. 49, 50. 


Ilas yap wupl adducOqoerat [cal waoa Ouoia ari adduo- 
Onoerat]. Kanddv rd édas- édv 5¢ 7d ddas dvadov yévyrat, 
év rin. abtré dpricere ; éxere ev éavrois dda, Kal elpnvetere 
év &ddHors. 


1 am glad that my plan does not oblige me to treat 
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of the exegesis of the last three verses; for if I must 
speak the honest truth, the connexion between them 
seems to be rather of words than of thoughts. The 
word zp in verse 48 seems to suggest the ras yap zvpi 
GucOjrera of verse 49, and that again the precept of the 
law (Lev. ii. 13). waca @usia GAi GAicOijoera: (see Ezek. 
xlili, 24), and then again a precept of our Lord’s in 
which salt is mentioned (elsewhere recorded, Matt. v. 13; 
Luke xiv. 34). But whatever difficulties there may be 
in tracing the connexion of verse 49, the admonition 
(verse 50), Have salt tx yourselves, and be at peace one with 
another, comes as a fitting conclusion of words spoken by 
the Master on the occasion of a dispute concerning pre- 
cedence between His disciples. He had said, }v are the 
salt ef the earth, But what if the salt had lost its salt- 
ness? That work in the world which they were intended 
to fulfil could not be accomplished if they failed to 
preserve their own purity, or allowed their minds to 
be tainted with earthly ambition. 

The connexion in Matthew leads us to think of the 
offence as given through the discussion on the question 
of precedence. What our Lord says seems to suggest 
that the dispute was not confined to the more dis- 
tinguished apostles, such as Peter, James, and John, 
who might justly expect to play the leading part, but 
that some also of those who might be called of sucpoi 
asserted their rights in what might seem an arrogant 
way, and perhaps used insulting words concerning the 

ions of more prominent members of their body. 
Thus our Lord would be led to speak of the duty of 
forgiving offences, and of not despising the humbler 
brethren, who though assigned a lower place on account 
of irregularities in their previous life, yet by their con- 
version excited more rejoicing in heaven than was 
afforded by the gathering in of those who had never 
gone much astray. It is not a very hard lesson to be 
taught the duty of forgiving one offence ; but the lesson 
becomes a hard one if the offence is repeated after for- 
giveness, so that it occurs again and again. This was 
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where Peter felt the difficulty ; and St Matthew’s report 
is confirmed by St Luke, who immediately after the two 
verses on offences, xvii. 1, 2, records the injunction, 
If thy brother sin . . . against thee seven times in the day, 
and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thou 
shalt forgive him (Luke xvii. 3, 4). 

In Matthew, the key words which run through the 
whole of this section are ¢hese ttle ones, so that the 
whole discourse fitly hangs together if made, as St 
Matthew represents it, on the occasion when our Lord 
set a little child as a pattern to His disciples. Matthew’s 
opening words are (xviii. 10), See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones. 

The critical editors cast out the next verse (Matt. 
xviii. 11), which certainly lacks the attestation of the 
oldest authorities. Yet the case for omission does not 
seem to me to be quite adequately established. It was 
a genuine utterance of our Lord (see Luke xix. 10), and 
is quite of the character of the sayings recorded in this 
context ; but if this saying were included in a document 
used both by St Matthew and by St Luke, why should 
St Matthew neglect to utilise it? I think it is easier to 
explain omission than insertion. The passage was not 
inserted in Matthew from Luke, who gives the words 
differently, adding zo seek. But the connexion here is so 
little obvious that the verse might easily have been left 
out as irrelevant by a critical editor. Yet I think there 
is a real connexion. We are imperfectly informed as 
to the circumstances in which Q records that the words 
now under consideration were spoken. But clearly 
of wuxpot, of whom our Lord speaks, were persons whom 
their brethren were tempted to despise and thus to find 
in them occasion for stumbling. The person whom our 
Lord had chiefly in view must have been one who had 
trespassed against his brethren ; for what He proceeds 
to speak of is as to the treatment of such offenders, and 
as to the extent to which forgiveness might be accorded 
them. It is not improbable that St Matthew, following 
Mark in relating here the contest about precedence 
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between the leading Apostles, has combined with it 
a section of Q which related what our Lord said when 
His disciples were unwilling to receive some one whose 
conduct had given just offence. In this connexion, the 
verse (Matt. xviii. 11) would be natural and appropriate. 
If I may indulge in a conjecture, Peter certainly appears 
to have held the foremost place among the Apostles, and 
perhaps the rival claims of James and John were first 
put forward, when the rebuke Get thee behind me, Satan 
was given to Peter in the presence of all the Apostles. 
Then probably the topic of tenderness to a penitent 
offender naturally presented itself; and on this supposi- 
tion the parable of the Unmerciful Servant addressed 
to Peter gains considerably in force. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that we have 
here reports by two different hearers of what our Lord 
said on the occasion of this dispute between the 
disciples: one by St Matthew, who was one of the 
outside circle of the Apostles, who had been called in 
to hear our Lord’s words; the other by St Peter, one 
of the inner circle in which the dispute arose. But St 
Matthew’s account in the Greek Gospel as we have it, 
may perhaps have been a little coloured in language by 
what he knew of Peter’s account reported by St Mark. 





THE DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE 


MARK x. I. MATT. xix. I, 2. 

Kat éxeifev dvacras Epxeras els Kai éyévero bre érédecer 6 "Incois 
7a Bpia THs *lovdalas Kal wépay Toi Tous Adyous Tovrous, weripev Grd Tis 
*Topddvov, kat ouvropetovras mdAw Tararalas Kat Grbev els Ta Spi ris 
8xAow mpds adrdv, Kat ws elubBer mdérw *Iovdalas wépav ro "TopSdvov, Kat 
édldacKxer avrovs. Heorovdnoay air@ Bxydot woddol, Kat 


eOepdmrevoer avrovs éxel, 


We have here the beginning of the account of what 
proved to be our Lord’s final departure from Galilee. 
It would seem that for some time previously His 
enemies had been so threatening that He shrank from 
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publicity ; for He Himself had said that it could not 
be that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem. And 
certainly it seems to us that, in the natural course of 
events, His death could not have produced the same 
results if He had allowed Himself to be cut off in an 
obscure corner.! 

We here part company with St Luke who has 
obtained from other sources a fuller account of our 


Lord’s journey to Jerusalem. It commences with Luke 
XVil. II. 
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MARK x. 2. MATT. xix. 3. 
Kal [rpooedO dvres Papicatoc] érn- Kal mpoofiOay adr Papiator 
purwv abrov el Eeorw dvdpt yuvaixka mepadgovres avrov kal Aéyovres, El 
amrohoa, meipdgovres avrév. tect dmroddoat Thy yuvaika adrov 


kara macav alrlay ; 


The dependence of St Matthew on Mark in this 
passage is unmistakable. We have common the words 
aporeAOovres, Papicaio, wepagovres avrov and there is 
some unskilful copying, as when éryparuv ef eeotw 1S 
altered into Aéyovres ef eLerrtv, and where tiv yuvdixa 
avrop is used without the antecedent dvdpi for avrot 
which might have been found in Mark. But the most 
important difference is that whereas according to St 
Mark, the Pharisees’ question is whether it is lawful 
for a man to put away his wife, St Matthew adds 
Jor every cause. If the question had been as St Matthew 
reports it, the words zepagovres avrov can hardly be 
translated tempting him; and must rather be rendered 
proving him; for it could scarcely be made a ground 
of accusation against Jesus that He held a view of 

1 I confess that, on consideration, I am disposed to favour the idea that 
what St Mark here describes is not the first stage of an intended Nad to 
Jerusalem, but a change, for the time, of our Lord’s headquarters from 


Capernaum to a place beyond Jordan, which I take to be Bethsaida, the 
city of Andrew and Peter. 
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the indissolubility of marriage no more rigid than 
teachers of recognised repute had held before Him. 

It is impossible to settle the question of this 
difference in the form of making the enquiry without 
taking into account the subsequent difference made 
by the insertion of the words py éai wopveia in Matt. 
xix. 9, and the corresponding addition of sapexros 
Aoyou wopveias in Matt. v. 32. There is no reasonable 
doubt that if these words form part of our Lord’s 
precept, then the prohibition against putting away a 
wife except on account of fornication gives a tacit 
permission to put away a wife if there had been 
fornication. This is a good illustration of the maxim 
Exceptio probat regulam. 

Omitting the words wapexros Adyouv Topveias in 
Matt. v. 32, it appears to forbid absolutely the putting 
away a wife no matter how unfaithful; and this, in 
confessed opposition to the ordinance of Moses. It 
is because the object of those who put the question 
to our Lord was to elicit from Him teaching opposed 
to that of Moses that we can understand in its strictest 
sense the words applied to them, ‘empzing him. They 
did not ask for information, but in order to draw from 
Him utterances on which they could found an accusa- 
tion, or at least excite a prejudice against Him. 

I incline to the belief that we ought to accept St 
Mark’s account here as the most literal report of what 
our Lord said, viz., that He uttered His precept against 
dissolution of marriage in the most general terms, and 
without allowance for possible exceptions, that conse- 
quently the Pharisees had not asked, May a man put 
away his wife for any reason he likes? but, Is it lawful 
for a man ever to put away his wife? and I believe 
that St Matthew’s addition was made in order to bring 
the precept into conformity with the usage of the Church 
at the time his Gospel was written (see pp. 130, 131). 
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MARK x. 3-9. 


‘O && droxpiOels elev abrois, Th 
ipiv everelAaro Mwvorjs ; of de elray, 
*Hrrérpeyer Mwvajjs BiBNov drogra- 
clov ypdwar Kat diohioa. 6 dé 
"Incots elev avrots, Ipds rhy oxdy- 
poxapdtay tua eypayev tyiv rhy 
evrodjy tairny' awd de apxis xrt- 
cews dpoev kat OfAv érolyoer [adrovs]° 
évexev ToUrov xaradelwer dvOpwiros 
roy warépa atrot kal riv pyrépa, 
kat Erovrar ol Sto els cdpxa play" 
Gore obkére eloly Sto dda pla odpt- 
8 ody 6 Oeds cuvefeviey AvOpwros ph 
xwpiféro, 


MATT. xix. 4-8. 


'O 2 daroxpiBels elev, OdK dvdy- 
pure brt 6 xrloas dw’ dpxfs dpoev 
kat Ofidv érolncey atrods Kal elev, 
"Evexa rovrov xaranelper avOpwiros 
rov marépa kal Thy pyTépa Kal Koh- 
AnPjoera TH yuvackt avrod, Kal 
Zoovra: of Sto els odpxa play; dore 
otkére elaly Sto GANG odpé pla 8 
ody 6 beds cuvéfevtey kvOpwiros Bh 
xupitérw. déyourw airy, Th ody 
Movofs éverefAaro Sobvar BiBdlov 
amocractov Kai amoddoor; Aéyet 
atrots 8rt, Mwuofs mpos Thy oKhnpo- 
kapdlay tuav érérpepev byiv drodd- 


cat Tas yuvaixas tuav, dm’ dpyfs dé 
ob yéyover obTws, 

It is clear from the Old Testament quotation that the 
breach of the marriage does not so much consist in the 
marrying again as in the separation by man of those 
whom God had joined together; consequently the sin 
is as much committed when man ordains a separation 
from bed and board as when a new marriage is 
sanctioned. 

We are at once struck with a difference of order 
between Matthew and Mark in the arrangement of the 
clauses of our Lord’s answer. We might suppose 
that the case merely was that St Matthew, in copying 
Mark, made variations which for some reason seemed 
to him to be improvements; but the use of a different 
source is suggested by the fact that in the next section 
there is new matter not derived from Mark; and I 
know no reason against supposing that source to have 
been Q. It may then remain open to consideration 
whether the coincidences between Matthew and Mark 
in their reports of the Pharisees’ question do not arise 
from both Evangelists having been under a common 
obligation to Q. But it seems necessary to acknowledge 
that this section had been part of Q, and was used by St 
Mark. St Matthew’s version appears to me to have 
the air of greater originality; but I am aware how 
very precarious are any conclusions founded on a 
judgment of the kind. 
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MARK x. 10-12. 


Kal els rv olxiay wédw of pabyrat 
mepl rovrov émrnpwruv airéy. Kal 
Aéyer atrois, “Os ay drodton TH 
yuvaixa abrob Kat yaphon &Adqv 
poxara: er abrny, kab dav atrh 
dmodtcaca riv dvips atriis yauqon 
Gddov porxarat. 


MATT. xix. 9-12. 


Aéyw d& ipiv bre bs Gv drohton 
THY yuvaika abrod pi él mopvelg Kal 
yaphoy GAdnvy porxara. dAéyouow 
aire ol padnral, El ofrws éorly 7 
alria roh dvOpdrov perd Tis yuvat- 
kbs, ob ouudéper yapufoa. 6 dé 
elrrev atrois, Ob wdvres xwpofor rdv 


Abyov, GAN ols Sédorar. elolv yap 
etvodxot olrives ex xoirlas pnrpos 
éyerviOnoay otrws, kal elaiv ebvoi- 
xot olives etvouxlobnoay bd tev 
dvOpibrwv, kal elailv etvotxor ofrives 
edvotxioay éavrods 6a THY Bacthelav 
Trav obpaviv. 6 Suvduevos xwpely 
xXwpelru, 


I confess this is a section where the old idea that 
St Mark was but an abridger most suggests itself. 
St Matthew’s relation of what our Lord said to His 
disciples is much fuller than St Mark’s, and it is easier 
to believe that St Mark shortened it than that St 
Matthew enlarged it. St Mark, however, gives the 
explanation of one detail which St Matthew’s report 
would only have enabled us to guess at. The subject 
of divorce was introduced by the Pharisees; the words 
recorded in these verses tell of a difficulty raised by the 
disciples. According to Mark, this was because there 
took place now, what this Evangelist records as having 
occurred on other occasions, retirement of our Lord to 
a house, in which His disciples asked for fuller explana- 
tions of what they had not sufficiently understood in 
His public teaching. This would be perfectly plain if 
the discourse had been represented as taking place at 
Capernaum ; for then rv oikiay would mean the same 
house as that in which He had on previous occasions 
conversed with His disciples (ix. 33). If we suppose 
the Pharisees’ question to have been put after our 
Lord had commenced His journey, we are reduced 
to explain the house as merely a general phrase in 
opposition to the street. 1 prefer to think that our 
Lord, being now about to depart, resumed His public 
teaching, which, in the circumstances, would not be 
dangerous; and that we may understand the definite 
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article in the strictest sense. At least, this was the 
explanation with which I at first satisfied myself; but 
I am now rather disposed to lay the scene of this 
discourse at Bethsaida Julias. 

According to the common text of verse 12, it would 
seem that our Lord having dealt with the case of a man 
who divorced his wife, proceeded to consider the case 
of a woman who divorced her husband. But no such 
divorce was permitted by Jewish law; and though 
among the later Romans such things were done, yet 
even on the supposition that St Mark wrote his Gospel 
in Rome, it is not likely that the Christian Church at 
Rome would have occasion, in the Evangelist’s lifetime, 
to consider such a case. We need not doubt that the 
precept here has reference to a second marriage of a 
divorced wife, which is regarded as adultery, both on 
the part of the man who marries her, and on hers. 
According to the words of the Mosaic law, as interpreted 
by some Jewish doctors, a man might put away his 
wife without any other reason than that she did not 
find favour in his eyes. In such a case our Lord 
teaches that the violation of the marriage tie by her 
husband does not loose her obligation to observe it. 

The verse, Matt. xix. 12, seems to me one not likely 
to have been added, if not originally in Q, but it is one 
which, on account of its difficulty, might easily have 
been passed over by an Evangelist who was drawing 
his materials from that source. I do not understand 
what relevance the saying about eunuchs has, unless 
we understand the answer to mean: perhaps it is ot 
good to marry; but that is a saying which all men 
cannot receive. 

It seems now to me plain that the disciples under- 
stood our Lord to say, that it was not lawful to put 
away one’s wife, even in the case of adultery. Surely 
it would be unreasonable for them to say that it was 
not good for a man to marry, unless he had the power 
of unlimited divorce. 


THE BLESSING OF THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


MARK x, 13-16, MATT. xix. 13-15. LUKE xviii. 15-17. 


This incident has the same place in Matthew and 
Mark, namely as an interruption to our Lord’s teaching 
on the subject of divorce; and therefore we have every 
reason to suppose that St Matthew is still following 
Mark. St Luke had been using materials drawn from 
another source, and has here no connexion with what 
goes before. But he agrees with the other two Evan- 
gelists in making this story immediately precede that 
of the rich young man. Whether the present incident 
had been related in Q or not, there is reason to think 
that St Mark had the fullest information as to the 
circumstances. We gather from Mark that the incident 
took place zz the house. Immediately after (verse 17) 
we are told that the next thing related took place 
on the road or street (ékzopevouevou avrov eis dddv). It 
follows that it was in the house that children were 
brought to our Lord to receive His blessing. 

The question arises whether it was strange children 
that were then brought into the house, or whether they 
were children of the house in which our Lord was 
then teaching, and who, we may imagine, were brought 
to Him to say good-night, and receive His blessing 
before being sent to bed. The latter supposition seems 
to me the more probable. I have already made this 
suggestion in reference to the child of which Mark tells 
in the preceding chapter (ix. 36), that on the occasion 
of a dispute between the Apostles about precedence, our 
Lord took it into His arms and made it an example to 
His disciples. This occurrence also took place zm the 
house; and we can hardly hesitate between the supposi- 
tions that our Lord sent out to fetch a child, or that 
He found one close at hand. It may be added that if 
it had merely been told that our Lord set the child in 


the midst, we might easily imagine it to have been a 
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strange child, but when the Evangelist goes on to tell 
that our Lord fondled it, taking it into His arms, the 
impression is produced that it was a child He had 
known and loved already. We shall not think it a 
trait unworthy of His divine character, if we learn that 
He made pets of the children of the house in which He 
lodged, with the natural consequence that they became 
much attached to Him. 

This question assumes a different aspect, according 
to our decision on the question that last came before 
us, namely, whether the house there referred to is the 
same house in which our Lord had been lodging in 
Capernaum, and whether, therefore, the incidents here 
recorded took place before He started on His journey, 
or whether what is here related took place at some 
house at which He lodged on the way. There certainly 
seems great continuity of thought between what our 
Lord said on the former occasion when He placed a 
child as a model to His disciples, and on this occasion 
when He took children into His arms. I incline to 
the belief that the house was the same as before, and 
probably was that which belonged to Simon and 
Andrew, and that the children belonged to the house. 
It would appear that our Lord and His disciples were 
about to set out on a journey, and it is very conceivable 
that the mothers of the children should desire to obtain 
for them their Master’s blessing before His departure. 
It is conceivable also that the intrusion of those children 
might have appeared to the disciples as an unseemly 
interruption of our Lord’s teaching, and that the 
women who brought them in might be rebuked by 
their husbands. 





THE RICH YOUNG MAN 
MARK x. 17-22. MATT. xix, 16-22. LUKE xviii, 18-23. 


There is so much of coincidence, and even of verbal 
agreement, between these accounts as to leave no doubt 
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of their having had a common original. Note, for 
example, the xat detjpo axoAovOe: wor common to all. 
These words I do not understand as a mere summons 
to the applicant to become a disciple, which in some 
senses he probably already was; but as a call to 
him to forsake all other business, and to go about 
with Jesus in His little company of personal attend- 
ants. St Mark’s account might well be accepted as 
the original of the other two versions. 

The person who asked our Lord this question is 
very commonly described as the young ruler. It may 
be mentioned, however, that St Mark does not say that 
he was either young or a ruler. It is only St Luke 
who says that he was a ruler; but there seems no 
reason to suppose that Luke was in possession of any 
independent information beyond what he might have 
learnt from the other two accounts that have come 
down to us. We may conclude that he uses the word 
apxwv to denote, not official rank, but social position. 
The man is described as one of great wealth, and 
no doubt enjoyed high consideration among his 
countrymen. 

It is St Matthew alone who describes this man 
as young, for he uses with respect to him the word 
veavioxos, Which he did not find in Mark, and probably 
got from some other source of information. There is 
no real contradiction between the use of this word and 
the saying of the man, Ad/ these things have I observed 
ex veorytos pov. These words are attested both by 
Mark and Luke; and we may infer were found in the 
Aramaic Gospel. They are also found in St Matthew 
in early Latin versions and in other ancient authorities, 
but they are absent from those MSS. which have 
preserved for us what may be regarded as the oldest 
text. The word veavisxos might be used of one in 
early middle life; and such a man could without 
impropriety refer to the days of his youth. Yet there 
is an apparent inconsistency, which might be felt by 
transcribers, and cause them to omit the words é& 
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vedrytos wove And I do not reject the solution that 
this inconsistency might have been felt by the trans- 
lator of the Aramaic Gospel into Greek; in which case 
we must believe that the presence of the words in the 
majority of MSS. arose from an assimilation of the 
one Gospel to the other two. I must own that it is 
in this part of Matthew that I find most to justify the 
hypothesis that a translation of the Aramaic Gospel 
earlier than St Mark’s had gained some currency—an 
opinion which we have scarcely evidence enough to 
warrant our adopting, but which we cannot summarily 
set aside as inadmissible. I find, however, so many 
coincidences with Mark as to lead me to think that 
St Matthew, in using a common source, availed himself 
of his knowledge of the form in which St Mark had 
previously presented the same story. 

We come now to the most striking difference between 
St Mark’s version of a Gospel saying and that of St 
Matthew, at least as his text is given by the oldest 
witnesses. Did the rich man say A:dacxade or Ardacxade 
ayadé? the importance of the difference being that the 
latter form harmonises with our Lord’s question, Why 
callest thou me good? the other form places the word 
good in the latter part of the question, viz., What good 
thing shall I do? our Lord’s reply then being, Why askest 
thou me concerning that which ts good ? 

There are two questions to which we are not 
warranted in assuming that the same answer must be 
given, viz., What words on any particular occasion 
our Lord is most likely to have spoken? and, What 
words this or that Evangelist is most likely to have 
recorded ? 

In judging of the relative antiquity of two versions 
of a saying of our Lord, we may reasonably pronounce 
that to be the earlier which seems less likely to have 
been altered into the other; and, on these grounds, we 
may in this instance give preference to the form in 
which St Mark records our Lord’s words over that 
which they have in the text accepted as Matthew’s 
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by critical editors. Every commentator has found it 
a difficulty that our Lord should seem to decline the 
title good when addressed to Him. I need not discuss 
the well-known explanation that our Lord’s question 
Why callest thou me good? is not to be understood as 
meaning You ought not to call me good, but only as On 
what grounds do you ascribe goodness to me? I think it 
will not be disputed that to His followers generally 
that version of His words would be most agreeable 
which did not need explanation to reconcile it with 
their conviction that He was, in the highest sense of 
the word, good. 

But even though we decide to accept St Mark’s 
report as giving the most accurate representation of 
the words spoken by our Lord, it by no means follows 
that the correct text of Matthew must agree with Mark. 
In fact we have the testimony of Origen (Comm. in 
Matt., tom. xv. 10) that in his time it did not; and in 
addition, we must take into account the fact that the 
earliest Latin translations afford proof that this form 
of Matthew’s text was not confined to Alexandria. We 
need not enquire whether this was because the manu- 
scripts from which the translation was made had been 
derived from that centre of learned Christianity, or 
because MSS. of the same type had reached the West 
independently. 

I have already indicated my opinion that St Matthew’s 
Gospel is a later authority than St Mark’s; so that we 
need not wonder if some things in which a difficulty 
might be felt have been smoothed away. I attribute 
this smoothing to the editor of St Matthew’s Gospel 
himself, and not to his transcribers. In the latter case, 
why should we not find the same variation of reading 
in the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke? If an orthodox 
editor or transcriber had introduced a change into his 
text of Matthew in order to make it, as he supposed, 
more consistent with the honour due to our Lord, he 
would have been likely to make the same change in 
the parallel passages in the other two Gospels. 
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Now any one who recognises the authority of the 
Evangelists must believe, on the unquestioned testimony 
of St Mark, that our Lord on this occasion uttered the 
words, Why callest thou me good? none ts good save one, 
even God. If we ask why the Antioch critics did not 
remove a ‘‘seeming contradiction” in their Gospels 
by altering the words in Mark, we need not hesitate 
to reply, It was because these words had been so estab- 
lished in the unbroken tradition of their Church, that 
it was hopeless to attempt to change them. We can 
have no better witness to the tradition of the Church 
of Antioch than St Luke. Whether he merely copied 
Mark, or is to be regarded as an independent witness 
to our Lord’s words, in either case he gives us reason 
to believe that the Gospel as read at Antioch recorded 
our Lord’s answer in the form, Why callest thou me good ? 

It had occurred to me as possible that Mark’s im- 
perfect (érypwra) might be understood to imply that 
the rich man had put his question more than once, 
and that thus there would be no contradiction between 
Evangelists who recorded different forms in which the 
question had been put. But I am now disposed rather 
to think that the imperfect tense indicates that the young 
man puts a question which he had asked before, and 
that now, learning our Lord’s approaching departure, 
he runs up to ask it once more before our Lord goes 
away. For the rest of the story is, in each of its forms, 
too consistent with itself to allow us to believe that 
the diversity alleged to exist between two Evangelists 
had an accidental origin. If St Mark has truly stated 
that our Lord uttered the words Why callest thou me 
good? it necessarily follows that His questioner had 
called Him good; in other words, that the address 
didacxare ayaGé is distinctly vouched by St Mark, and 
that a report which omits the epithet dyaé cannot be 
accepted as faithful. Thus, then, it is not surprising 
if several of the authorities which support 8 B in giving 
our Lord’s answer as Why askest thou me concerning 
goodness? do not venture to omit the epithet aya6é. 
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With regard to the question, I must pronounce these 
authorities to have made a conflation between the only 
two admissible forms, viz., either Good Master, followed 
by Why callest thou me good ? or else What good thing shall 
I do? followed by Why askest thou me concerning goodness ? 

In respect of probability, St Mark’s version has a 
manifest superiority. According to his account, a 
natural question receives a completely appropriate 
answer. The other version presents the difficulties— 
(1) that the form of question, What good thing shall I 
do? instead of What shall I do? is not a natural one, 
and gives us the impression that the adjective good 
was thrust in, in order to make occasion for the 
answer about goodness; (St Luke, who (x. 25) records 
the same question as put by a lawyer, reports it in 
the natural form, What shall I do to inherit eternal 
&fe?); (2) that the answer is by no means relevant, 
seeing that the question asked was not concerning 
goodness in the abstract, but concerning the condi- 
tions of obtaining eternal life; and (3) that the state- 
ment that God only is good, which is quite appropriate 
when used to exclude the application of the title 
good to any other, does not by any means exclude 
the performance by another of at least one good 
deed. The conclusion at which I arrive is that 
if we want to know what our Lord said we must 
accept St Mark’s account as the original report ; but that 
if the posteriority of Matthew is frankly acknowledged. 
we need not be surprised if we find in his Gospel a 
less accurate report. 

The account of this incident given in the Alex- 
andrian' form of Matthew is greatly lacking in inde- 
pendent confirmation. Justin Martyr twice refers to 
the incident (fol. i., c. 16; Zrrphe, 101), and both 
times according to St Mark’s form. The testimony of 
Irenzeus, as far as it can be counted on either side, 
is against the Alexandrian form. 

1 For brevity I give this name to the text of St Matthew which has the 


earliest attestations, the witnesses being for the most part Alexandrian. 
2&6 
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We have also to take into consideration that the 
same phenomenon presents itself in the Clementine 
Homilies (xviii. 3). The presumption always is that 
a Gospel quotation in the Clementine Homilies comes 
from St Matthew’s Gospel, from which there are more 
than twice as many quotations as from Mark and 
Luke put together. In this case, however, there is no 
room for doubt. The Clementine version agrees in 
substance with Mark, but in form with Matthew. 
The question is not, What good thing shall T do? but 
What shall I do? Our Lord is reported as saying, 
Do not call me good, for there is One good, the Father 
in Heaven, and then as going on to say, [f thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments. ‘Thereupon the 
querist replies, Which? 1 willingly concede that the 
Clementine writer is quite capable of altering a Gospel 
citation in order to make it more suitable to his purpose ; 
but I cannot see that he had any motive for doing so in 
this case. No doubt we must admit the possibility that 
he might have mixed up in his memory the statements 
of two Gospels. Still the fact remains that we fail 
to find any confirmation of the Alexandrian form of 
Matthew, and that what we must regard as the most 
striking peculiarity of that form seems altogether to 
have escaped the notice, or the memory, of those who 
we have reason to think held St Matthew’s Gospel 
in special honour. I consider then that there is no 
sufficient ground for asserting that the Antioch critics 
who refused to adopt the Alexandrian reading were 
actuated by mistaken critical principles, and not by 
unwillingness to alter the ancient tradition of their 
Church. 

There is, however, very early evidence for the form, 
What good thing shall I do? in a story purporting to 
be taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
reported by a Latin translator of Origen in a passage 
the Greek of which is lost. Comm. in Matt., tom. 
Xv. 14, vetus interpretatio, quoted Introd. N.T., 


p- 165. 
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But there is a question which cannot be evaded 
by a candid investigator: Is it not possible that the 
Alexandrian critics may have rightly preserved for us 
the true text as written by the author of our Greek 
First Gospel, only that that author was not St Matthew? 
And I frankly confess that something of that kind is 
the conclusion at which I have arrived myself. What 
we now call St Matthew’s Gospel contains a quantity 
of matter presenting such marks of antiquity and 
authenticity that I cannot reject the tradition that it 
came direct from an Apostle. In fact, I count St 
Matthew’s report of our Lord’s discourses as the 
most accurate. But, on the other hand, there are 
passages which, in my judgment, exhibit clear signs 
of dependence on St Mark’s Gospel. It seems to me 
that the best way of reconciling these phenomena is 
to accept what is also an ancient tradition, viz., that 
St Matthew wrote his Gospel in Aramaic, and that 
what we now know as St Matthew’s Gospel is a 
Greek Gospel of later date, but founded on the 
original Aramaic. 

But if we have St Matthew’s work only in the form 
given it by an unknown editor, why preserve with 
painful accuracy blunders which we do not regard as 
part of the original? Why should we blame the 
Antioch critics if they occasionally removed a state- 
ment which they felt must be erroneous because 
contradicting something that had come to them on 
higher authority? They were not doing a work of 
literary curiosity, such as is done when the first edition 
of an old book is reprinted with all its misprints and 
errata. Their object was not literary, but theological 
and historical. They desired to have a truthful record 
of our Lord’s earthly life, to be periodically read in 
their Church assemblies for the edification of their 
people. The assent we give to our Gospels mainly 
rests on the fact that all over the Christian world 
they were used for this purpose from the earliest 
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times; and it rests in a much lower degree on the 
credit due to their authors, of whom, apart from this 
work of theirs, we know extremely little. 

Believing then, as I do, that the first publication 
of the Gospel was oral, not literary, I count it to be 
as unreasonable to ask for the Apostolic autograph of 
St Matthew’s Gospel as it would be to demand the 
original MS. of Shakespeare’s plays, the first publica- 
tion of which was made, not by printed books, but 
by public recitation. Though I ascribe extremely 
high authority to the readings of that ancient MS. 
which was a common ancestor of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic, yet I do not rate that authority higher than 
that possessed by the First Folio of Shakespeare, or 
the first editions of separate plays, the readings of 
which we do not scruple to reject, because we have 
no reason to believe that the press had been corrected 
by the poet himself. 

Applying now these general remarks to the criticism 
of the First Gospel, no reader of that Gospel can help 
feeling that we have in it a most precious and most 
authentic record of our Lord’s teaching; and if we 
had no other Gospel, we should scarcely have ventured 
on a task so precarious as to attempt to discriminate 
between the antiquity of its various parts. But we 
have two other Gospels showing in many places such 
close affinity with St Matthew’s that we cannot help 
concluding that either these two made use of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, or else that all three drew from a 
common source. The latter was the conclusion to 
which I found myself forced to give the preference. 
I provisionally called that source Q, not wishing to 
anticipate any conclusions to which more detailed 
study might lead me. Still, as there seemed to be 
indications that the source was Aramaic, I find it 
increasingly difficult to resist the conclusion that what 
I have called Q is no other than the Aramaic Matthew, 
to which tradition points as the earliest of the Gospel 
narratives. 
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The reasons for regarding the Aramaic Matthew 
as not the sole source of our Greek First Gospel are— 
(1) that there are some sections of the latter with which 
Mark and Luke show no signs of acquaintance, and 
with the statements in which they do not always even 
seem to agree ; (2) that in the places in which Matthew 
and Mark agree there is often more identity of language 
than a common Aramaic source will account for; (3) 
that, when we examine more closely, we more frequently 
find reason to think that the editor of the Greek Gospel 
borrowed his language from Mark than v2ce versd; (4) 
that duplicates occur in the narrative of our Greek 
Matthew which are best explained by the hypothesis 
that its editor used a double source. 

These results of criticism substantially agree with 
all that historical testimony enables us to assert; and 
if they be accepted as correct, we may place the Gospel 
records in chronological order as follows: First must 
have come the lost Aramaic by St Matthew, which is 
the basis of all three Synoptics; next would come 
Mark, whose Greek appears to have been used both by 
‘Matthew ” and St Luke. As between the last two, the 
Greek Matthew seems to show more signs of posteriority ; 
but, until Iam shown more satisfactory proof of acquaint- 
ance by either with the work of the other, I must hold 
that the interval between their dates of composition 
was not so long as to allow time for the earlier of 
the two to pass from being the local form in which 
in a particular district the history of our Saviour’s 
life was told, to become the property of the whole 
Church, and thus arrive at such general circulation as 
necessarily to become known at a distance from its 
place of composition. 

It does not come within the scope of this essay to 
treat of the Fourth Gospel; but its Evangelist was 
clearly acquainted with St Luke’s Gospel; and I find 
no reason for being less confident about his knowledge 
of St Mark’s. He could hardly have been ignorant 
of the Aramaic Matthew, since he shews acquaintance 
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with that language; but as to his use of the Greek 
Matthew I have not yet been able to come to a positive 
conclusion. I find no chronological difficulty in believ- 
ing that he might have known it; for both the Greek 
Matthew and St John’s Gospel appear to me to 
have been products of the same age, which may be 
described either as late in the Apostolic age, or early 
in the sub-Apostolic. I suspend my judgment on the 
question whether some points of coincidence between 
these two documents, if more than casual, are best 
explained by assuming the Greek editor’s acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel, or vice versd.+ 


1 T add here a few notes bearing on the question whether the Fourth 
Evangelist was acquainted with the Greek Matthew. I use the abbreviation 
G in referring to things related in our present Matthew, but which, as not 
having been utilised by St Mark, seem more likely to have been added by 
the Greek translator. I must not be accused of unwarranted assumption of 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, if I find it convenient to 
refer to its author as J. 

i, According to G, John the Baptist had discerned the dignity of Jesus 
before he baptized Him, and was on that account unwilling to perform 
that ministration; according to J, it was not until the Baptist saw the 
Holy Ghost descending on Jesus after His baptism that he knew by this 
appointed sign that Jesus was the destined successor who was to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. Twice the Baptist (John i. 31, 33) is made to say 
I knew Him not. No doubt the contradiction may be only apparent. 
The Baptist may have felt that he had rightly discerned the dignity of 
this candidate for his baptism, but yet that he was not warranted to 
proclaim that this was He who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost, 
until the appointed sign had been given. But even though there is no 
real contradiction between G and J, the question arises whether the latter 
would not have avoided even the appearance of contradiction if he had 
known the work of the former. This argument would be more conclusive 
if in other cases J followed carefully the statements of his predecessors ; 
but we cannot but be struck with the freedom with which he habitually 
follows a line of his own. Nor can we regard this as any disparagement 
of his trustworthiness. One who is dependent on second-hand information 
is bound to follow his authorities scrupulously, and not go beyond what 
his informants have told him. But one who writes from first hand 
knowledge of the facts is under no obligation to study how the story had 
heen told by persons with no better means of knowledge than himself. 
The seeming discordance, then, between J and G is only a presumption, 
but not a proof that the former was unacquainted with the work of the 
latter. 

ii. An illustration of the difficulty of pressing the argument from apparent 
contradictions is afforded by another example. J represents the Baptist 
as answering J am not to the question Art thou Elyah? This is quite 
reconcilable with what on other grounds we infer as to his use of Luke 
who speaks (i. 17) of the Baptist as coming 2 the spirit and power of Elijah. 
Still it would lead us to think that he had not read Matt. xi. 14, Jf ye 
ave willing to receive it, this is Elijah which ts to come. Yet if he knew St 
Mark’s Gospel, of which I make no doubt, he might have read there (ix. 13) 
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It will have been seen that the question what is 
the true reading of Matthew xix. 17 has an important 
bearing on the question of the date. of the current 
Greek version of St Matthew’s Gospel. If we had to 
decide whether on this occasion our Lord said, as 
Mark reports, vi we Aéyers ayaOoy; or according to the 
Alexandrian text of Matthew, ri pe épwras rept Tov 
ayafov; we must pronounce that the latter account 
has clear marks of posteriority; for it is enough to 
say that if this had been the original reading there 
would have been no temptation to alter it; while it 
is quite intelligible that a difficulty should very early 
be felt in an account which represented our Lord as 
disclaiming a right to the attribute good. I say very 
carly, for if we examine the conceptions of our Lord’s 
Person entertained by the Fourth Evangelist, or by 
St Paul, as for instance in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
we cannot doubt that in the first generation of Christians 
there must have existed that same reverent feeling which 
makes a Christian of the present day glad to be told 
some explanation or modification of the answer which 
St Mark represents our Lord as giving. 

If we desire to know the date of the Greek Matthew 
I think we can at least put a lower limit on it. In the 
first place, Justin Martyr was acquainted with it. I base 
this assertion on a comparison of Matt. xiii. 55 with 
Mark vi. 3, to my comments on which latter passage 
I refer my reader. I think that a comparison between 
the two passages leaves no doubt that both represent a 
common original. But there is the striking difference 
that in St Mark’s account Jesus is described as she 
carpenter, in St Matthew’s as the carpenter's son. In my 
judgment, the latter report has strong marks of 
posteriority. If the common original had described 
Jesus as the carpenter's son, we can see no reason why 
St Mark should have altered it; on the other hand, I 


But I say unto you, that Elijah is come, and they have also done unto him 
whatsoever they listed, words which hardly need the commentary which 
St Matthew has added (xvii. 13), Zhen understood the disciples that He 
spake unto them of John the Baptist, 
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see no evidence that Jesus had worked as a réxrwy after 
He had left the town where He had been brought up, 
and devoted Himself to the work of public teaching. 
A considerable interval must have intervened between 
His departure as a young man from His native city, and 
His return to it, attended by a body of disciples, and 
already famous not only for His teaching, but for His 
miraculous cures, the like of which His fellow-townsmen 
expected to witness. It is quite conceivable that these 
disciples, or perhaps their successors of the next genera- 
tion, should have regarded carpenter’s work as beneath 
their Master’s dignity, and that in this reverential 
feeling the version ¢he carpenter's son had its origin. 
The relevance of this various reading to the question 
immediately before us is that Justin Martyr appears to 
have known both Matthew’s form and Mark’s. He 
describes our Lord (7rypho, 88) as counted the son of 
Joseph (tov véxrovos), and he also speaks of our Lord 
as having been Himself a teéexrwy, and as having 
wrought rexrouxa epya, of which he names the making 
of ploughs and yokes. I do not venture to count this 
statement of Justin’s as an authority independent of 
Mark, out of whose phrase 6 récrwy a tradition might 
easily have been developed. 

But on this subject must be quoted another witness 
to St Mark’s report, namely, the opponent of Christianity, 
Celsus, who speaks (Origen, Cont. Cels. vi. 34-36) of 
the common mention among Christians of the ¢ree of life 
and the resurrection of the flesh from the tree, which, he says, 
had its origin [ suppose because their teacher had been 
nailed to the cross, and because he had been a réxruw by trade. 
But the strangest thing about this objection of Celsus is 
Origen’s reply : Celsus has fatled to take notice that Jesus 
zs never described as a réexrwv in the Gospels which are 
current in the Churches. There can be no doubt that 
6 Téxrwy is the true reading of Mark, and also that this 
Gospel was received and current in all the Churches. 
This reply, then, of Origen’s must be explained in 
one or other of two ways. There is evidence, chiefly 
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Western, that copies of St Mark’s Gospel had a certain 
limited circulation in which Mark’s réctwy had been 
replaced by Matthew’s réxrovos vids. It may be that it 
was a MS. of this type that Origen was using when he 
was replying to Celsus. If we reject this explanation, 
we must simply believe that Origen’s memory here 
played him false, and that though he remembered 
having seen Jesus described as a réxrwy he imagined 
that it was in an apocryphal Gospel he had seen it. 
There is, however, little need to elaborate a proof that 
the Greek Matthew was in circulation in the time of 
Justin, that is to say, in the middle of the second century, 
if I am right in believing that it was read by Ignatius 
in the beginning of that century. He says of our Lord 
(Smyrn. 1) BeBarricpevov i716 “Twawov iva wAnpwOy Tara 
Sikatocvyyn tr avrov, where there is a manifest reference to 
our Lord’s answer (Matt. iii. 15) when John scrupled 
to baptize Him, apérov éorivy july TAnpoca racay 
Stxacocuvyv. There are other signs of the use of the 
Greek Gospel by Ignatius; for instance (Polyc. 2), 
Ppovimos yivov ws o dis ev Tacw Kat aKépatos cicaet ws 7 
mepistepa Which is in close verbal accordance with 
Matt. x. 16, a saying which has no parallel in Mark 
or Luke. There are other parallels between Ignatius 
and Matthew which I do not quote; either because the 
verbal similarity is less close, or because there is a 
possibility that Ignatius might have been using another 
Gospel as his authority. The passage of Ignatius, 
however, which I first quoted, viz., that founded on 
Matt. ili. 15, deserves attention, because we may infer 
from the silence of Mark and Luke that it was drawn 
from a source not used by them, and because it has 
what may be regarded as marks of posteriority. An 
Evangelist could not be expected to record every saying 
of our Lord; and therefore, though St Luke did not 
include in his work the saying Be ye wise as serpents, we 
could not infer that he did not find this saying in the 
source which he had in common with St Mark. But 
I cannot help thinking that if either St Mark or St 
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Luke had found in Q this account of the reluctance of 
John to baptize our Lord, he would have recorded it 
in his Gospel. The Baptist’s reluctance could only 
have arisen from divine inspiration; for as yet our 
Lord had done no public work which might have 
manifested His glory. The recording of this reluctance 
was a useful safeguard against a natural inference that 
He who sought baptism thereby owned inferiority to 
the baptizer; and so I think it unlikely that St Mark 
or St Luke would have omitted this safeguard, if he 
had found it in the Aramaic Matthew. 
Again, the need of some explanation must have been 
suggested by St Matthew’s statement that those who 
desired to be baptized by John came confessing thetr sins. 
The question then suggests itself, Why then was Jesus 
baptized? What sins had Hetoconfess? St Matthew’s 
solution of this difficulty received ornamentation in 
the Jewish section of the Church. See citations from 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Pseudo 
Cyptian’s De Rebaptismate on p. 46. It appears to me 
the best explanation of the omission in Mark and Luke 
of a safeguard provided by St Matthew against a wrong 
inference from the fact of our Lord’s having been 
‘baptized by John, is that this inference resulted from 
a reflective meditation on the story, and had not been 
drawn at the time of composition of St Mark’s Gospel 
or St Luke’s. It certainly had been drawn in the time 
of Justin Martyr who, in a passage already referred to 
(Trypho, 88), describes our Lord as coming to be baptized 
ovx we evdea avToy Tov BarricOjva. We have the same 
idea in Clement of Alexandria (Zclog. Proph., 7), da 
TouTo 6 Lwryp eBarricato uy xpnfwv aires. The idea 
common to both passages, that Jesus had zo¢ need to 
be baptized, seems to me to have been suggested by the 
Baptist’s confession reported in the Greek Matthew that 
he himself ad need to be baptized, éyw xpésav éxw 7d 
cov Barricbijva. 
In what precedes, I have chiefly occupied myself 
with a comparison of St Matthew’s account with St 
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Mark’s. It is time now to consider the variations of 
Luke. 

One of the most striking differences between St 
Luke’s version of this story and St Matthew’s relates 
to the order in which the Ten Commandments are 
quoted. St Matthew’s order is that usual amongst our- 
selves, in which the commandment Thou shalt do no 
murder precedes the command Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. St Luke, following Mark, reverses this order. 
This variation arises from a variation in then current 
texts of the Septuagint: Cod. B., in Deut. v., places 
the commandments in the order in which Luke has 
them ; Philo has the same order (De Decalogo, 24 and 
32), and founds an argument on it; and so likewise 
does Tertullian (De Pudic., 5), who builds his whole 
argument -on the fact, that in the Decalogue the pro- 
hibition against adultery is placed before that against 
murder. This is also St Paul’s order (Rom. xiii. 9), 
and apparently it is likewise the order of St James 
(ii. 11). We need not wonder, then, if St Luke used 
the order common in Pauline circles. 

It is to be noted that all three Evangelists agree 
in placing the command Honour thy father and mother 
in a place by itself at the end. The explanation seems 
to be that our Lord had shortly before reproached the 
Pharisees with their neglect of this command of Moses 
(Mark vii. 10; Matt. xv. 4), and therefore if the citation 
of the Commandments had commenced with the first 
of the second table of the Law, it would be felt that this 
command ought not to be omitted from the recital. 

But the most remarkable of St Matthew’s additions 
is that, at the end, he places Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. We has this precept elsewhere in the same 
context as the other Synoptics; but the placing it here 
is peculiar to Matthew. It was natural that a Christian 
should add to his list of Commandments this which 
our Lord had taught as the compendium of the whole 
second table of the Law; and so we find St Paul intro- 
ducing it in Romans xiii. 9; but I cannot think that the 
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original could have contained the precept in this place ; 
for if our Lord had quoted it so, the rich man would 
have scarcely been so ready with the answer AM these 
things have I observed. 

It ought to be noted how St Luke (xii. 33) converts 
into a general precept what had been uttered as a 
special command to this rich man, Sell that ye have, 
and give alms. St Luke has a special sympathy for the 
poor. In his Gospel the benediction which in Matthew 
appears as one on the poor zm sfzrit, seems to be on 
actual poverty; and the story of Dives and Lazarus 
brings out the irony of the contrast between the share of 
the rich in temporal and in eternal happiness respectively. 
What he tells in the Acts about the communism of 
Christians immediately after our Lord’s departure 
accounts for his recording sayings of our Lord which 
justified, if they did not suggest, that institution. 





OUR LORD’S REFLECTIONS ON THE RICH 
MAN’S REFUSAL 


MARK X, 23-27. Matt. xix. 23-26. LUKE xviii. 24-27. 


The chief difference in this section between Mark 
and the other two Evangelists is that St Mark represents 
our Lord, when He saw the astonishment felt by the 
disciples at His declaration of the difficulty of a rich 
man’s entering the kingdom of God, as repeating 
the announcement in a more startling form. Yet 
though St Matthew and St Luke each record only a 
single utterance of this declaration, there is nothing 
in either case to forbid our supposing that they drew 
their information from Mark. It is a sufficient explana- 
tion of St Luke’s version to say that it is only St 
Mark’s abbreviated. Matthew in a different way shows 
traces of the influence of Mark. St Mark having told 
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of the amazement of the disciples at our Lord’s declara- 
tion, then introduces the saying about the camel and 
the needle’s eye with 6 dé "Incovs wadw aroxpiets Aeyet- 
St Matthew says nothing about the amazement of the 
disciples ; but he introduces the saying about the camel 
and the needle’s eye with radu dé Néeyw vyiv. I cannot 
but think that the wadw here indicates a use of St 
Mark’s Gospel. 

So far we might seem to be on firm ground; but 
when we proceed to the next verse in Mark, we come 
to a question by no means easy to answer. St Mark 
having told of the amazement of the disciples at the 
saying How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! represents our Lord as repeating 
the saying in the form How hard zs it for them that 
TRUST IN riches to enter into the kingdom of God! Now 
if our Lord said the same thing twice over, it would 
be natural for the narrator to content himself, as St 
Luke does, with telling it once, unless the second 
time it was said with a variation. Here, according to 
St Mark, there was an important variation, mitigating 
greatly the harshness of the saying, by the explanation 
that the difficulty of entering the kingdom of God 
arises, not from the possession of riches, but from putting 
trust in them. It is strange then that so important 
a mitigation should not have been noticed by the other 
two Evangelists who tell the story. 

Yet St Mark’s own account would give the impres- 
sion that our Lord’s object in repeating His saying 
was not to soften it, but to strengthen it; for it is on 
the repetition that he states the difficulty in the harshest 
form, namely, with the addition about the camel and 
the needle’s eye. And it would appear that the hearers 
were unconscious of any mitigation; for if they had 
been astonished before, we are told now that they 
mepisoas e€etAjooovro, and said among themselves xai 
ris dvvarat swOjva; St Luke here verbally copies Mark. 
St Matthew has zis dpa dvvara cwOjva. 

This difficulty is smoothed away in our two oldest 
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extant MSS., Bx, which omit the words for them that 
trust in riches, but, however, are only supported by 
a couple of the witnesses that usually join in their 
attestation. Nevertheless, it is certain that the insertion 
of these words is extremely ancient; for they are 
quoted as Mark’s by Clement of Alexandria, whose 
tract Quzs dives salvetur is of the nature of a com- 
mentary on this story. Clement quotes it at length 
as from Mark; but two or three verbal alterations 
seemingly derived from Matthew make it probable 
that he is quoting from memory; still this does not 
throw any doubt on the fact that it is from St Mark’s 
Gospel that he derived these words, there being no 
other Gospel which contains them. 

My own judgment inclines to the paradoxical con- 
clusion that the evidence is in favour of the opinion 
that the words for them that trust in riches belong to 
the genuine text of Mark, but not in favour of the 
opinion that they were spoken by our Lord. It is 
difficult to think that if the longer form had not been 
in the original Mark it could have got into the received 
text so early as the time of Clement, and that the 
abridged form could have found such poor reception 
afterwards. Again, if the words had been inserted by 
scribes or editors in order to diminish the startling effect 
of our Lord’s saying, the insertion would have been 
made in all three Gospels. Therefore if these words 
were not written by St Mark, they must have been inserted 
at that early time when that Gospel circulated singly 
for the use of people acquainted with no other. Certainly 
my first impression was that the words for them that 
trust in riches belong to the genuine text of Mark, and 
that the omission of them in a small number of copies 
arose from the assimilation of Mark’s account to that 
of the other Gospels. Indeed the witnesses for the’ 
abridged text might possibly be reduced to a single’ 
MS. ; for B and x both came out of the same workshe, 
and the same MS. may have been used by both tran- 
scribers, only by the scribe of the Sinaitic with more 
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consultation of other MSS. than by the scribe of the 
Vatican. 

One is certainly not attracted by the form to which 
our Lord’s saying is reduced when the disputed words 
are struck out of St Mark’s report. It then becomes 
merely How hard is it to enter into the kingdom of 
God! That is to say, the question whether riches are 
a hindrance to entering is lost sight of; and we are 
merely reminded how difficult it is for any one to enter 
the kingdom of God. I am bound to give due weight 
to arguments against the view to which I am myself 
inclined ; and therefore I must not omit to notice that 
the disciples’ exclamation Then who can be saved ? would 
come most naturally if our Lord’s saying had been 
How difficult tt 7s for any one to be saved! 

On the whole I am inclined to accept St Luke’s 
report as that which approaches most nearly to what 
our Lord said. If some softening of its apparent harsh- 
ness were made, whether by St Mark himself, or by 
a very early transcriber, the case would be parallel with 
the insertion of eic7 in Matt. v. 22; of wapexros Oyou 
aopvetas in Matt. v. 32; of uy emt wopveia in Matt. xix. 9; 
and of +i me epwras wept Tov ayaOov in Matt. xix. 17. 
In like manner I am disposed to believe that our 
Lord gave no other softening of the apparent harsh- 
ness of the present saying than The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God. 

Our decision about the present various reading 
strongly affects our decision on a point which is of 
importance in the investigations of this essay. Did 
St Matthew and St Luke know the Greek Q only 
through Mark’s translation? or had they the use of an 
independent version? Matthew and Luke have several 
striking coincidences with the Greek of Mark; and if 
they had no other authority than Mark for this story, 
they must be added to the list of witnesses for the 
shorter form of Mark, since it is not likely that if they 
had known the longer one, they would have preferred 
to tell the story in a way so much more likely to cause 
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perplexity to those who read it. On the other hand, 
it complicates the hypothesis very much if we postulate 
the existence of another translation from the Aramaic, 
from which St Mark must have borrowed much of his 
language. 





PETER’S CLAIM 


MARK x, 28-31. MATT, xix. 27-30. LUKE xviii. 28-30. 
Compare with Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 30. 

On the question whether the other two Evangelists 
copied Mark must be taken into account the Marcan 
features in this section which do not appear in the 
other Gospels. In the first place, I note the phrase, 
Mark x. 29, for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake. Here 
Luke has for the kingdom of Gods sake; and Matthew jor 
my name’s sake. ‘This phrase for my sake and the gospel’s 
is especially Marcan. We had it (viii. 35) Whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s. The saying 
is found twice in Matthew (x. 39; xvi. 25), but there the 
phrase is for my sake, and there is no mention of she 
gospel. (See supra, p. 37.) 

I own that to me the surprising thing is, not that 
St Mark should have adopted the Pauline use of this 
word, but that St Luke should not have done so. 
Nevertheless, early though this use of the word Gospel 
to denote the whole subject of the Christian preaching 
undoubtedly is, yet there is not evidence that it was 
so used in the Aramaic Matthew, or in whatever work 
was the earliest attempt to record the work and teaching 
of our Lord. And therefore, on the ground of this 
phrase alone, 1 am disposed to believe that St Matthew 
and St Luke here used an authority earlier than Mark. 

I draw the same inference from the words pera 
Suxypov in Mark x. 30, which are not found in the 
parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. I find it hard 
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to believe that if these Evangelists had found these 
words in the authority which they were using, they 
would have suppressed them, and have recorded the 
promise of a return even in this life for sacrifices made 
for Christ, without adding the warning which the 
Apostle has expressed in the form (2 Tim. iii. 12): AZ 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 
St Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, reminds them 
(1 Thess. iii. 4) how he had told them beforehand that 
they should suffer affliction; and our Lord Himself 
never omitted to warn those who desired to become 
His disciples to count the cost beforehand; and even 
if the authority which St Mark was using had made 
no mention in this place of the cautions which our Lord 
always joined to His promises, it would not surprise us 
that the Evangelist should supply this deficiency ; but 
the converse supposition, of the suppressing of a recorded 
warning is quite inadmissible. 

St Mark is here more cautious than St Matthew or 
St Luke; for he gives an enumeration showing that 
a wife is not included in the list of things to be parted 
with, and to be given back in this life a hundredfold. 
I have already noted the parallel between Matt. xix. 28 
and Luke xxii. 30 which is probably explained as an 
insertion in this place by St Matthew of words spoken 
by our Lord at a later time. 

St Matthew records the parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard as spoken on this occasion ; and his report 
is amply confirmed by its special appropriateness. St 
Peter had attempted to stipulate for a reward for the 
sacrifices which he and his brethren had made; and 
he is taught by this parable that while every promise 
made would be amply fulfilled, yet that they who had 
made no stipulation might receive a greater reward. 
St Mark’s silence about this parable is sufficiently 
accounted for by the limitations of his plan, which 
left him room for but few specimens of our Lord’s 
method of teaching by parables. 

2D 
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MARK xX. 32-34. 


*Hoap de ev rH 6dG dva- 
Balvovres els "lepooddupa, 
Kal Fv mpodywv abrovs 6 
*Inoods, Kal e@apBodvTo, 
ot dé dxodovOoivres édo- 
Botyro, Kal mapahaBav 
maddy rors dddexa Fptaro 
avrots Aéye Ta wéAdOVTA 
avrg cupBalvew dre, 150d 
dvaBalvouey els 'Lepood- 
Auua, Kat 6 vlds rod dv- 
Opwrov wapadodycerat 
Trois apxtepetow Kal rots 
ypapparedow, Kal Kara- 
kpiwodow avroy Bavdry 
kal twapadwcovow airov 
trois €Ovecw xat éwrral- 
tovow air@ Kat eurrd- 


PETER’S CLAIM 


MATT, xx, 17-19. 


MAAwy 62 dvaBalvew 
*Inoots els *Iepordduya 
mapéhaBev rods dwdexa 
[wa@nras] Kar’ ldtay, Kal 
év ry 600 elrev atrois, 
*Tdod dvaBalvouer els ’Ie- 
pooddupa, Kal 6 vids Tod 
dvOpamrov mapadobjcerat 
Tots dpxtepetow Kal ypap- 
paredow, kal Karaxpwod- 
ow atrdv [Oavdry], Kal 
mapaddcovaw avroy rots 
ZOveow els 7d Eumaitac 
kal paorey@oa Kal orav- 
paca, xalrq rplry huepe 
eyepOjoerat. 


LUKE xviii. 31-34. 

TlapadaBwy 52 rovs &d- 
dexa elev mpds atrots, 
*Tdod dvaBalvopey els ’Ie- 
povoadym, Kal redecOjoe- 
Tot WhVTA TH Yeypappeva 
dua Tv mpopyray TQ vig 
To0 dvOpwroev’ mapadob7- 
oerat yap Tots €Oveow Kat 
euraixOjoera kat bBpiw- 
Ojoerat Kal éumrvo6y- 
cerat, Kal paorvydoayres 
dmoxrevodow abrév, cal 
7H qwépe TH Tpiry dvac- 
thoeTar, Kat adrot obdév 
ToUrwy ouvijikay, Kal Fp 
7d piua robro Kexpuppée- 
vov dw atrdv, kat otk 
éyivwckov Ta Aeydueva, 


covew abrp Kat wacreyw- 
covow abroy Kal daoKre- 
vodow, xal mera pels 
jwépas dvacrhcerat, 


These three accounts are plainly copies of the same 
original. St Luke’s dependence on Mark is very 
manifest, for he copies Mark’s relation of the prophecy 
of the spitting and the scourging, though in his own 
account of the Crucifixion he does not mention either. 
St Luke here adds a reference to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the ill-treatment of our Lord, and at the 
end he mentions, as he had done before, ix. 45, the 
failure of the disciples to understand predictions of 
their Master’s rejection. I should gather from these 
accounts that our Lord had not previously announced 
His intention of going up to Jerusalem, a place where 
they had reason to know from His own warnings, if 
not otherwise, that His life would be in danger; and 
it would seem that they became aware of His intentions 
by His joining Himself with others bound on the same 
journey. Then, when He saw their alarm, He took 
the Twelve aside, and privately made them understand 
that He was fully aware of the consequences of the step 
He was taking. 

There is a certain ambiguity in St Mark’s form of 
expression: are we to understand of axoAovOowvres of 
the Twelve? or of the crowds which accompanied Jesus? 
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St Mark afterwards records the literal fulfilment of all 
the particulars here predicted. Thus the rapadoOyjoera 
of verse 33 appears again in xiv. 41, 42, 44; for it is 
the same word which is translated delivered in chap, x. 
which is rendered Jetvayed in chap. xiv. They into 
whose hands our Lord was to be delivered are here 
described as of dpxtepeis kat of ypaymareis, to whom are 
added in xiv. 43 kcal of rpecBirepo. This last word, 
though not found in this place, had been introduced in 
the previous prediction viii. 31. We might translate 
it Senators, for it is a general word including all the 
members of the Sanhedrin. We find it so used, Acts 
xxii. 5; see also Luke xxii. 66. Again, we have in 
Mark xiv. 64 the historical account of the fulfilment of 
the prediction caraxpwovew avrov Oavarw; and in xv. 1 
that of zapadécovew avrov Trois éOverw, and in xv. 19 
that of éuaaifovew alto Kat éumricovew avta, the verbal 
correspondence in all these passage being very striking. 





THE REQUEST OF THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE 


MARK x. 35-40. MATT. xx. 20-23. 


The identity of the two narratives is manifest; the 
only question is whether St Matthew is here using Mark 
as his authority, or whether he drew from an independent 
source. On the side of Matthew’s independence of 
Mark may be urged the great probability that the two 
disciples made their mother their mouthpiece, a detail 
which St Matthew did not learn from Mark. St Matthew 
might easily have learnt the fact of her presence from 
some other source than Mark. Admitting this, I still 
believe that St Matthew borrowed his account from 
Mark with some trivial alterations of his own. 

Whether the disciples used their mother’s mediation 
or not, it is to them and not to her that our Lord 
addresses His answer, Ye know not what ye ask, ete. 
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There is, of course, the possibility that at the time when 
St Matthew’s Gospel was published, the consideration 
in the Church of James and John was so high that there 
was a desire to throw some of the responsibility for this 
demand from the Apostles on their mother. 

But the most important difference is that St Matthew, 
according to his oldest text, omits in verse 38 of Mark 
the words 3 76 Bawrioua 6 éyw Barri€oua, as well as the 
corresponding words in verse 39. I do not know what 
account is to be given of this omission except that the 
editor of the Greek Matthew did not understand the 
metaphor used. But that the expression was really 
used by our Lord on this occasion is made probable by 
independent testimony to the use of the same metaphor 
by our Lord on another occasion, / have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how am I strattened until it be accom- 
plished! (Luke xii. 50). This testimony from Luke is 
the more important as that Evangelist does not record 
the incident now under consideration. 


THE MUTUAL JEALOUSIES OF THE 
APOSTLES 


MARK x. 41-45. 


Kal dxovcavres of Séka Hptavro 
dyavaxrety mepl "IaxwBov cat ’Iwd- 
vou. Kal mpooxadeoduevos atrovs 
6 Inoots Aéyer abrois, Otdare dre ol 
Soxobyres dpyew trav eOvGv xara- 
kuptevovow airav kai of peyddou 
atrav Karetovoidtovow air&v. odXx 
otrws 5é eorw év tyiv' add’ bs av 
bry péyas yevéoOar ev duiv, eoras 
Udy didkovos, kat ds Av OEAy ev Syly 
elvat mp@ros, ora mdvTwy doidos* 
kal yap 6 vids ro0 dvOpdmrov obK 
HrOev StaxovyOjvar adr Suaxovirat 
kal Solvar riv puxiy avrov Avrpov 
dyrl mo\\Gv. 


MATT. xx. 24-28. 


Kat dxovoavtes of déxa ayyavdkry- 
cay wept Tav dbo ddeApay. 6 Se 
*Incovs mpooxaderduevos abrods 
elev, Oldare Sre ol Apxovres Trav 
eOvav xaraxuptevovow atray rat ol 
peydror karekovordfovow airy. ovx 
otrws dorly év vpiv' add’ ds av OéXy 
év tpiv péyas yevécOa Eorar buav 
Sidxovos, kal 6s av Oédy ev byiv elvar 
mparos tora. budv Sovdos* domep 6 
vlds rou dvOpwrrov ovK HAOev Ocaxov7y- 
Ofvar AAAG SiakovFoas Kal Sovvas Thy 
puxiy abrod NUrpor dvTi ToANGy. 


We must note Mark’s Jegan to be moved with indigna-~ 
tion. It surely does not mean that the other Apostles 
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were in a permanent state of indignation against James 
and John, which had its origin in the claim now made 
for them. We ought rather to note that St Mark 
habitually refuses to use the aorist where it is not a 
definite incident that is spoken of, but a continuous 
state of feeling. In speaking of such a state, he ordinarily 
uses the imperfect tense, except on the first occasion 
that he has to speak of it, when he usually has degan 
with the infinitive. 

The verbal coincidences between Matthew and Mark 
in this passage are such as to prove that we have here 
two versions of the same original ; and I believe the case 
to be that St Matthew copies Mark. 

These precepts of humility seem to have been given 
more than once. We hear first of the disputes which 
suggested them as arising immediately after our Lord’s 
rebuke to Peter. Then it is likely that the other two 
Apostles, who had been united with Peter in special 
companionship with their Master, conceived the idea of 
holding a higher place in the future kingdom than that 
Apostle. This would be all the more likely to occur if 
Jesus, as the Fourth Evangelist relates, exhibited special 
love to John. St Mark relates (ix. 35) how our Lord 
rebuked these disputes; but they were revived by this 
request of the sons of Zebedee, which elicited from our 
Lord a new declaration of the conditions for greatness in 
His kingdom. 

St Luke, who wrote at a time when probably the 
leading men in the Church wished that these ancient 
disputes should be forgotten, has not told of the ambition 
of the sons of Zebedee, and he has combined the rebukes 
with which our Lord more than once suppressed those 
seething rivalries, springing from the expectation of a 
temporal kingdom, into one discourse which he places 
on the night before our Lord’s apprehension. What is 
most astonishing is the perfect success of this teaching, 
and the complete absence of personal emulation among 
those who, after their Master’s death, governed His 
Church. The light cast by the Evangelists on the 
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contests which arose during the brief season of expected 
triumph, enables us to see how different the history of 
Christ’s kingdom might have been, if it had not been 
for that rejection and defeat, which seemed to the 
disciples shocking and incredible when their Master 
announced it to them. 





THE HEALING OF THE BLIND MAN AT 
JERICHO 


Mark x, 46-52. MATT. xx. 29-34. LUKE xviii. 35-43. 


There can be no doubt that St Luke’s narrative here 
is dependent on St Mark’s, with which it has close 
verbal resemblance. The first difference we find that is 
not merely verbal is that St Mark gives the name of the 
blind man, and that St Luke does not. But no explana- 
tion is necessary save that St Luke wrote for readers who 
would be interested in hearing how Jesus had restored a 
blind man to sight, without caring to know his name or 
his father’s; while we have no right to demand that 
St Mark should suppress a detail which he remembered, 
even if we do not make the quite credible hypothesis 
that this man, on being restored to sight, remained in the 
company of our Lord’s disciples, among whom his name 
became a familiar word. 

St Mark here gives a graphic narrative how Jesus 
stopped, ordered the blind man to be called; and how 
the man at once jumped up, cast off his garment, and 
came. St Luke has substantially the same story to tell, 
only with less detail. It is only in the final clause that 
St Luke makes a substantial addition, telling that the 
blind man followed in the way glorifying God, and that 
all the people, when they saw it, gave praise unto God. But 
these additions are not enough to establish the con- 
clusion that St Luke here used a different authority. 

St Luke has here deviated from Mark, in relating 
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this miracle as performed as our Lord was going into 
Jericho, not as He was coming out. St Luke has 
evidently some information independent of Mark ; for 
he goes on to tell of the reception of our Lord in Jericho 
by Zacchzeus, who may well have been, directly or 
indirectly, the source of St Luke’s information. I find no 
necessity for making a reconciliation between St Mark’s 
account and St Luke’s. Both accounts agree in placing 
the scene of the miracle in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 
St Matthew’s account, however, requires a closer examina- 
tion, because it presents what may perhaps be regarded 
asa ‘‘doublet”’; that is to say, there is another account 
of the healing a blind man which has so many points of 
resemblance to that under consideration that the question 
arises whether both are not accounts of the same 
occurrence. I place first that the place of which in the 
narrative gives probability to the theory that St Matthew 
has derived his account from Mark. 


MATT. xx. 29-34. 


Kat éxropevonévwy atrdv dd ’Ie- 
perxm. AKorovdnoev abr@ SxAos rodvs, 
kal idod dvo0 Tupdol Kadnuevor apd 
riv dd6r, dkovoayres dre *Iyoods 
mwapdyet, éxpatay Aéyorres, Kupie, 
édénoov quads, vids Aaveld. 6 dé 
8xAos érerluncer atrois a owwirr- 
cwoww* ol be peitov Expatav Aé-yorres, 
Kupe, édénoov tds, vies Aaveld, 
kat oras [6] "Inoods épdvycer avrovs 
kal elev, Th Oédere rrovjow dtyiv ; 
Adyouow alrp, Kipre, va avoryaow 
ol éPOarpol quav. omdayxvicdels 
62 6 "Inoots fyaro Tov déupdrwv 
atrav, Kal ebOéws avéBrepay Kal 
QxorovOnoay aire. 


MATT. ix. 27-31. 


Kat wapdryovre éxeidev rp *Inood 
jKorovOnaay Sto rupdol Kpdgovres 
kal éyovres, "EAénoov quads, vile 
Aaveld. édOdvre dé els Thy olxlav 
mpoofAGav alr@ ol ruprol, Kat Aé-yer 
aurots 6 *Incots, Iirevere dre duva- 
pat Totro tafjoar; Aéyoucw atrep, 
Nal, ctpee. rére Haro trav ép0an- 
pov adrav Aéyur, Kara tiv mloriv 
Upav yernOjrw dpiv. Kal qvegxOn- 
cay adrady of dpOaruol. Kat éveBpi- 
whOn abrots 6’Incovs Neyer, ‘Opare 
pndels yOwoxéror of Se ebedOdvres 
Sued micay adroy ev by TH YF 
éxelvy. 


The story in Matthew xx. is in close verbal identity 
with that told by St Mark. The chief difference is that 
St Matthew tells the story of two blind men; that he 
omits, as St Luke does, the relation of the encouraging 
tone in which our Lord’s call! was conveyed to the blind 
man, and of his then jumping up, throwing aside his 
garment and running to Jesus. St Matthew has the 
phrase that our eyes may be opened, instead of Mark’s 

1 gwveiv is not used by St Matthew except where copied from Mark. 
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that I may receive my sight, and the word azAayxucbeis 
is also Matthew’s. ° 

But the story in Matt. ix. must be referred, not 
to Mark, but to the Aramaic Matthew. It may be 
a question whether the Greek translator has not 
modified it. The story is told by St Matthew as 
immediately following the raising of Jairus’ daughter ; 
but if we take our chronology from Mark, we should 
place at a later date the ascription to our Lord of the 
title Sox of David. The command also that no man 
should be told of the miracle appears to belong to a 
later period in our Lord’s life, though it must be owned 
that the argument is precarious. The Aramaic story 
no doubt related a miracle performed on two blind men, 
which may account for the duplication in St Matthew’s 
account of the miracle in chap. xx. There is no reason 
for rejecting St Mark’s account, which seems to rest 
on autoptic testimony, that there was only one, nor 
need we try to save St Matthew’s infallibility by the 
hypothesis that one man had been met when our Lord 
was going into Jericho, and another as He was coming 
out. 





THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


MARK xi. I-11. 


Kal re éyylfovow els 
*Tepordduna els ByOdayh 
kal ByOaviay mpds 7d 
"Opos r&v ’EXatdy, daroc- 
Téa. Sto TOv pwabnrov 
atrov Kal déyer avrois, 
‘Yrdyere els Thy Kony 
Tip Karévayrt twav, Kal 
evOds eloropevduevor els 
airiy ebpyoere T&Nov Se- 
Seuevor ep’ dy ovdels obrw 
avOpimruv éxdbicev’ dd- 
care abrév Kxal épere. 
kal édy ris duly ely, Th 
moteire Touro; elrare, ‘O 
Kbptos abrov xpelav exee* 
kal evOds abrdy darooréd- 
Dec wddwy Bde, KT. 


MATT. xxi. I-II. 


Kal bre Fyywav els 
"Teporddvua Kal FdOov els 
Brydparyh els 7d “Opos Tov 
*Eracav, rére "Inoods 
amécreiiey S00 pabnras 
Aéywv abrots, Iopeverde 
els Thy K@unv Thy Karé- 
vavre tov, Kal evdds 


evpjoere bvov Sedenevnv- 


kal mo@dov per’ auvriis 
AUoavres dydyeré pow, 
kal édy ris dyiv etry TE, 
épetre 8rt, ‘O Kbpros adrav 
xpelay Exe edOds 5¢ drros- 
TeAel avrovs, K.T.A. 


LUKE xix. 28-40. 


Kai elrav ravra éro- 
pevero éumpoobev dvaBal- 
vow els "Tlepoo dupa. 

Kal éyévero as Hyyuev 
els BnOdayh xal Byfava 
mpos Td Bpos Td KaAoUMEvor 
*Edawy, dirécreidey do 
Tov pabyrav déeyur, “Trd- 
yere els Thy xKarévayrt 
Kounv, ev  elomopevd- 
Mevow ebphoere mudov de- 
Sepéevor, ed’ by oddels 
mamore dvOpwrwv éxdt- 
oev, Kai AUoavres adrdv 
dydyere. xal édv res 
buds dowrG, Aud rl Avere; 
obrws épetre bri, ‘O xuptos 
adrov xpelay exet, K.T.A. 
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Origen tells us in his Commentary on St Matthew 
(tom. xvi. 17) that St Matthew here has ByO¢ay/, Mark 
BryOanas, Luke ByOpayn cai ByOanas. This statement as 
regards the readings of Matthew and Luke agrees with 
the extant MSS.; but those of Mark, including B 
and &, give the same reading as Luke, ByOd¢ayy cat 
ByOana [v]. Moreover Origen, in his Commentary on 
St John (tom. x. 15), copies this whole section of Mark 
in the form agreeing with the now Received Text. 
Having regard to the explicit statement of Origen just 
quoted, Tischendorf suspects that the MSS. of the 
Commentary on St John must be in error; but I rather 
think the true explanation to be that the Commentary 
on St John represents the text of Mark in the form 
accepted in Alexandria, and that the Commentary on 
St Matthew, written a dozen years later, when Origen 
was residing in Palestine, represents to us the Western 
MS. used by Origen at that later time. Holding as I 
do the opinion that St Luke made use of St Mark’s 
Gospel, I regard St Luke as attesting the more ancient 
reading of Mark. I think that the Aramaic Matthew 
had Bethphage; and that St Mark’s local knowledge 
added Bethany, which was the real scene of the incident. 

Another various reading deserves attention : in Mark 
xi. 3, Jesus instructs His two disciples, in case any one 
should ask them why they loosed the colt, to reply, The 
Lord hath need of him, and then, according to the Received 
Text, He goes on to predict that this answer would obtain 
immediate compliance, and straighiway he will send him 
hither. But B and the other witnesses to the older 
text instead of cai evOvs drooreAc? avTov wdc, have xat 
evOvs avrov amocréANe wadw wde. That is to say, this 
clause becomes part of the reply put into the disciples’ 
mouths: The Lord hath need of him, and will immediately 
send him back again hither. It certainly weakens the 
miraculous impression produced by the predicted success 
of the demand, when we learn that no more was asked 
for than a loan with the promise of immediate return. 
It is not surprising, then, that St Luke though, as I 
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believe, deriving his story from Mark, should omit this 
clause altogether. 

When we compare the forms with and without 7aduw, 
I regard the former as having the claim to higher 
antiquity ; because if the wadw had not been in the 
original text, there appears no inducement for adding 
it; while, on the other hand, it is quite conceivable that 
though part of the original, it might have been left out 
on subsequent repetition of the story. My theory is 
that the form without wadw and with the future tense 
appeared first in the text of the Greek Matthew,! which 
I take to be some years later than Mark; and that 
subsequently copies of St Mark’s Gospel were altered 
into conformity with St Matthew’s text. 

We might suppose that the men who lent the colt 
were strangers to our Lord; but as the place was 
Bethany, where our Lord had friends with whom He 
afterwards went out to sleep, it may well be believed 
that they knew who 6 xvpios was. A quite parallel case 
is that of our Lord’s sending two disciples to prepare 
a room for the Passover feast. St Matthew tells the 
story as if the disciples were directed to go toa particular 
person. St Mark, followed by St Luke, sends them 
to one apparently selected by chance. We need not 
anticipate the discussion as to which of these versions 
of the story is to be preferred, but the question is 
certainly raised in both cases as to the liability of a 
simple story to receive ornamental additions. 

A notable difference in St Matthew’s account is that 
whereas St Mark, St Luke, and St John tell of our 
Lord’s riding on a single animal (and indeed it is hard 
to understand how He could have ridden two, except 
in the sense that He rode one, and the other followed). 
St Matthew tells that the ass and her foal were brought 
to our Lord, and He is represented as sitting upon them. 
St Matthew’s language seems intended to bring the 
narrative into closer verbal conformity with the prophecy 


1 Tt seems to me that St Matthew understood the passage in Mark in the 
same way that an ordinary reader understands our English version. 
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Upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. Indeed 
St Mark’s account excludes the idea of our Lord’s 
riding on the mother ass; for he lays stress on the fact, 
which St Matthew omits, that the animal was one on 
which none before had sat; a thing likely to be true 
of the colt, but scarcely of the mother. 

The point deserves notice that St Mark makes no 
mention of the prophecy of Zechariah. I suppose the 
explanation of this to be that St Mark wrote for Gentile 
readers in whom he could not assume acquaintance with 
the Jewish prophets. Illustrations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy, such as St Matthew often notes, must have 
been dwelt on in Christian preaching from the earliest 
date of it; and though no doubt, as time went on, this 
topic was likely to be expanded, yet it is not likely to 
have been absent at any date however early. 

Now it seems to me that the reference to Zechariah 
in the present Matthew is likely to have been in the 
earliest form of that Gospel. It must surely have been 
in the mind of the disciples when they joined in the 
triumphal entry. We are expressly given to under- 
stand that the colt on which our Lord rode had not 
borne Him from the north, but was specially obtained 
for the express purpose of this entry. When it is said 
that the Lord hath need of him, it cannot be supposed 
that it was for the mere purpose of carrying Him for 
the short remaining journey to Jerusalem, when’ He 
-had come so much greater a distance without using 
its services; and therefore we are bound to suppose 
that the eed was that of the fulfilment of prophecy. 
That St Luke has not here quoted the prophecy of 
Zechariah, leads, I think, to the inference that St Luke 
here uses no authority but Mark. The Fourth Evangelist 
certainly used both St Mark’s Gospel and St Luke’s; 
and I take it that it was their silence about the prophecy 
which elicited the remark (John xii. 16), that the disciples 
did not understand at the first. what they were doing ; 


1 The R. V. of Zech. ix. 9 renders even upon a colt. 
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and that it was not till after Jesus was glorified that 
they observed the conformity of their actions with 
prophecy. 

With regard to the conduct of the Pharisees on this 
occasion, we have to distinguish the statements of the 
different Evangelists. St Mark makes no mention of 
the presence of Pharisees in our Lord’s triumphant 
procession; and in fact we should not expect to find 
them there. The Pharisees of Jerusalem were not 
likely to have been previously informed of the intended 
arrival of the Galilean prophet and His retinue. St 
Matthew relates (xxi. 10), that the procession, when it 
reached the streets, took the people of Jerusalem by 
surprise, and set them enquiring Who zs this? Accord- 
ing to St Matthew, it was not on the roads, but in the 
Temple, to which our Lord paid His first visit, that 
offence was taken by the chief priests and scribes at 
the children who cried Hosanna to the Son of David, 
as well as at the casting of the traders out of the 
Temple. We should have concluded from St 
Matthew’s narrative that this took place on the very 
evening of His arrival. But St Mark ‘places the cast- 
ing out of the traffickers on the next day; and seems to 
imply that on the first evening He had only looked 
round, and that His official visit was not made until 
the following day. As St Luke tells the story, the 
Pharisees would seem to have been members of the 
crowd in the procession; but St Luke has certainly 
compressed the story as told by St Mark, making no 
mention of the acclamations of the children in the 
Temple. The conclusion I draw from these facts is that 
the Aramaic Gospel had contained an account substan- | 
tially in the form given in the Greek Matthew: that is 
to say, in which the Pharisees were mentioned, not as 
members of the triumphal procession, but as scandalised 
by the acclamations of the children, and our Lord as 
replying to them in the words of the eighth Psalm. St 
Mark’s account does not contradict this; and St Luke 
seems to have but made a literary compression of 
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Matthew and Mark, and does not show possession of 
fuller historical information. 

I habitually confine my discussion to the Synoptic 
Gospels, because however useful the Fourth Gospel is 
as a commentary, written by one with special sources 
of information, it is certainly of later date than the 
Synoptics, and represents the story believed at a some- 
what later time. Whenever that Gospel relates any- 
thing not contained in the Synoptics, the credibility of 
additions to the original story requires separate examina- 
tion. In the present case, St John adopts St Luke’s 
account that Pharisees were present at the triumphal 
procession ; which, however, according to him consisted 
exclusively of Galileans. His solution is that the 
miracle of the raising of Lazarus had made such a 
sensation that a great number of those who had come 
up for the feast, hearing that our Lord was coming in 
from Bethany went out to meet Him. 

St Matthew and St Mark had stated that it was at 
the village at the foot of the Mount of Olives that our 
Lord mounted the ass; and St Luke here states that it 
was at the descent of the Mount of Olives that the 
acclamations were raised. 





THE BARREN FIG TREE 


MARK Xi, 12-14. Mart. xxi. 18, 19. 


The incident of the fig tree is omitted by St Luke, 
but copied by St Matthew. According to Matthew 
and Luke, our Lord’s cleansing of the Temple might 
be attributed to an outburst of indignation at seeing 
the house of prayer wearing the aspect of a market in 
which a stirring traffic was carried on. I attribute it 
to St Peter’s accurate recollection that St Mark is able 
to tell that our Lord, on His first visit, only looked 
round and observed the state of the holy place, but 
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that next morning He came in, resolved to use the 
authority which the multitude were willing to 
acknowledge in setting things right. And St Mark 
circumstantially relates that it was only on His way 
into the city that the incident of the barren fig tree 
took place. 

The Evangelist John tells that the disciples did not 
understand at the time all that was meant by the 
triumphal entry. Still less were they likely to appre- 
hend the lesson taught by this incident. Afterwards 
when so many loud professions of allegiance failed in 
the hour of trial, they must have been struck by the 
contrast between leaves and fruit. Probably another 
lesson may be taught by the fact, that since we are 
told that it is the nature of the fig tree to produce the 
fruit before the leaves, this fig tree may have been 
one which already had had fruit, though it had none 
now. It is easy to see that a lesson may be drawn 
from the fact that the tree was cursed, whose only 
merit was that it omce had fruit. Perhaps I may have 
been wrong in supposing that it was last season’s figs 
which it was expected might be still remaining on the 
tree. It may have been a tree brought forward too 
early by a mild season, and which, if in leaf, might 
be supposed to have fruit. The abnormal thing about 
this tree was the presence of leaves, not the absence 
of fruit. The symbolic force of the parable remains 
the same, representing the contrast between the pro- 
fessed piety of the nation and its practical irreligion ; 
and no doubt the thought must have been present of 
the contrast between the eager allegiance of our Lord’s 
followers, and what was foreseen of their desertion. 

Iam disposed to think that the story of the barren 
fig tree was no part of the original Gospel, which I 
take to be the Aramaic Matthew. I consider that 
we have in Mark the story as it was circumstantially 
told by St Peter, who relates the casting out of the 
traffickers as not taking place till the following day; 
but who tells, in order, how the barrenness of the 
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tree was noticed as our Lord was going in to the 
city in the morning, and its withering not until the 
next morning. St Matthew, following the order of 
his original, places the cleansing of the Temple on 
the first evening; and then, taking up St Mark’s 
narrative, is obliged to deviate from St Mark’s order. 





THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 


Mark xi. 15-18. MATT. xxi. 12-17, LUKE xix. 45-48. 


Though I do not treat of the Fourth Gospel, I cannot 
help taking notice of the fact that that Gospel places 
this incident at the very commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry, while the Synoptics place it at the very 
close. This puts a testing strain on our belief in the 
infallibility of the Gospels. In this and in some other 
cases, even those who do not profess to maintain their 
infallibility, would much dislike to have to say boldly 
that the Synoptics are right and St John wrong. Yet 
the only other way of maintaining the absolute accuracy 
of both accounts, viz., that there had been two cleansings, 
does not commend itself to me; though I readily admit 
that if our Lord on a second visit found the same 
improprieties which had shocked Him before, He 
would naturally express His indignation in the same 
way. We are therefore not entitled to regard the 
present case as one of real contradiction between John 
and the Synoptics. If, however, there was only one 
cleansing, the Synoptics clearly place it at the right 
time. Our Lord had come up to Jerusalem accom- 
panied by enthusiastic adherents, with whom His 
reputation was well established, not only by a lengthened 
course of public teaching, but by many mighty works. 
It might have been no easy matter then to dispute 
His authority, especially when the feelings of pious 
men would readily sympathise with His righteous 
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indignation. But an unknown teacher coming up for 
the first time would not find his interference so easily 
acquiesced in. 

This then, is a branch of the wider difference 
between St John and the Synoptics, that the latter 
tell only of our Lord’s presence at that Passover during 
which His life was taken; whereas the Fourth Gospel 
would lead us to believe that our Lord habitually 
attended the feasts in Jerusalem, and consequently 
was well known there as a teacher. We cannot speak 
very positively on this point without more informa- 
tion than we now possess as to whether it was at 
this period practically felt to be a matter of obligation 
that every Jew should attend the Jerusalem feasts. We 
need no other authority than the Acts to know that 
these annual feasts were times of gathering of Jews 
from all parts of the world; but it is not credible that 
every Jew went up to Jerusalem three times in the 
year; and it may well be believed that, in most 
individual cases, these visits to Jerusalem, instead of 
being paid annually, were made at irregular intervals. 
Our first idea would be that our Lord would set an 
example of punctilious observance of all the require- 
ments of the Mosaic law; yet we have no distinct 
evidence that He did; and it is quite possible that 
He may have judged that this was not the direction 
in which people needed to be urged, who were so 
constantly apt to satisfy themselves with the external 
and the trivial, while neglecting the inward and the 
important. So that we cannot tell whether One who 
was deemed by strict Jews to be lax in respect of 
Sabbath observance may not also have come short of 
their requirements in respect of attendance at feasts. 

Postponing the question whether St John is not right 
in representing our Lord as no stranger in Jerusalem, © 
or whether St Matthew (xxi. 10) would not lead us to 
think that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were unacquainted 
with Him, and needed to be taught by the acclaiming 
multitude that He was the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth 
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of Galilee, there still remains a minor difference between 
St John and the Synoptics. The latter represent the 
triumphal procession as but an incident in our Lord’s 
journey from the north, whereas St John would lead 
us to think of our Lord as having come up some time 
before to Bethany for the sake of Lazarus, and as having 
after that gone no further off than a city called Ephraim. 
In short, St John makes Bethany the starting-point of 
the triumphal procession, instead of its being merely 
a place at which our Lord arrived on His way to 
Jerusalem. 

It is an interesting question how long our Lord 
was teaching in the Temple on His last visit to the 
city. St Mark’s imperfect tenses would lead us to think 
of some tolerable length of time. With respect to the 
expulsion from the Temple of the traffickers, instead 
of e€éBarev, he has ypéato éxBadAev, in which he is 
copied by St Luke. The cleansing of the Temple, 
then, as related by St Mark, was not a single act, 
but an ordinance enforced by our Lord on those who 
submitted to His authority, as long as they did so. 
We have the imperfects #dquev, edidackev, Aeyev, that 
is to say, He habitually did not permit vessels to be 
carried through the Temple; it was not merely once that 
He said, My house shall be called a house of prayer, but 
this was the Scripture authority by which He enforced 
His ordinance. It is a plain sign of posteriority in St 
Matthew that he turns all these imperfects into aorists, 
and makes the history one merely of a single act of 
authority. St Luke retains much of St Mark’s language ; 
but while he leaves it undetermined whether there was 
more than a single expulsion of buyers and sellers, 
he makes the interpretation of éd/Sacxey unmistakable, 
substituting for this imperfect tense jv diddcKkwy TO Kal’ 
ipépav év T@ fep@. We are not bound to believe that this 
continuous course of action lasted only four or five days. 
Weare at liberty to accept St John’s account, that our 
Lord made His first protest against Temple profanation 
on an earlier visit to the sacred House, and to believe that 

2E 
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after an absence of a year or more, coming back with a 
number of Galilean disciples, He enforced His require- 
ments more vigorously. There is thus no harmonistic 
difficulty in reconciling John and Mark. 

As to the duration of the last visit to Jerusalem, the 
fixing of the triumphal entry for the Sunday before the 
Crucifixion seems to me to depend rather on ecclesiastical 
than on Scripture authority, save that no doubt the 
ecclesiastical dates exhibit the way in which the Scriptures 
were understood at the time that dates for commemoration 
were fixed. In the Synoptic Gospels, the only date 
specified is the time that the Sanhedrim resolved on 
the death of Jesus, which is stated to have been zwo 
days before the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 2; Mark xiv. 1). 
There must have been some days of public teaching 
previously (whether on this or on a former visit) such as 
to convince the Jewish authorities that this Galilean 
prophet was a dangerous person who had gained so 
much influence among the people already, and was 
likely to gain so much more, that it was to be appre- 
hended that He might raise an insurrection which might 
endanger the existence of the nation. How many days 
of public teaching there were the Evangelists have not 
told us. We should certainly suppose that the Galilean 
pilgrims did not commence their journey so early as 
to make it necessary for them to spend a long time in 
Jerusalem before the feast. When St Mark has told of 
our Lord’s arrival in Jerusalem, and of His teaching 
in the Temple, he goes on to say (xii. 1) that He 
began to speak unto them in parables. But we can 
lay no stress on this word degan, it being, as I have 
already pointed out, St Mark’s usual formula when a 
continuous course of action is mentioned for the first 
time. St Luke merely tells us that the challenge of 
the scribes to our Lord, to tell them by what authority 
He acted, was made on one of the days, as He was 
teaching in the Temple. St Matthew is equally indefinite, — 
though he confirms St Mark’s account that it was not 
merely one parable that was spoken on this occasion; 
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and he has preserved for us the parable of the 
man who directed his two sons to work in his 
vineyard. 

The Jewish rulers must be acknowledged to have 
had good grounds for apprehension as to the disposi- 
tion of our Lord’s followers. It was evident that, 
in the view of these disciples, a crisis had arrived. 
They evidently meant nothing less than a proclama- 
tion of His sovereignty when they brought Him in, 
riding in the manner in which it had been predicted 
that the King should arrive, and hailing Him with 
acclamations of Hosanna to the Son of David, which 
resounded in the Temple itself. Unless the rulers 
were prepared to accept Him as their King, and 
under His command to embark in a rebellion against 
Rome, in the success of which they had no belief, 
these treasonable cries could not be permitted. 

Jesus was then asked whether His disciples had 
His sanction for claiming the honours which they 
were ascribing to Him; and when He fully accepted 
them, it became, in the minds of the rulers, a political 
necessity to destroy Him. The Fourth Evangelist very 
clearly describes (xi. 48) what must have been the 
natural feelings of a prudent magistrate: [f we Jet 
him thus alone, all men will believe on him; and the 
Romans will come and take away both our place and our 
nation. The only difference is that St John describes 
these sentiments as excited by the raising of Lazarus 
some weeks earlier, a fact with which the Synoptic 
Evangelists show no acquaintance. Regarding, as I 
do, our written Gospels as but records of the narratives 
delivered. viva voce by the first witnesses, I feel no 
distress at ordinary omissions, or discrepancies, which 
are sufficiently accounted for by the necessarily frag- 
mentary character of the records of the narratives 
which have been preserved. Yet I do feel that the 
absence from the Synoptics of any mention of the 
raising of Lazarus is a great stumbling-block. This is 
an event which, according to St John’s account, made 
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a great sensation, and which we should imagine nobody 
who knew of it would omit. 

The Fourth Evangelist seems to me to have known 
the localities, and to have had some trustworthy sources 
of information. Yet all agree that his account is later 
than that of the Synoptics, and I have not always 
confidence in accepting additions which he makes to 
the previously published story. The best theory I 
can make about him is that he was the Apostle John’s 
‘‘hermeneutes” and assistant, with whom that Apostle 
could not dispense, even if he knew Greek, as he 
probably did. For an Eastern might be able to under- 
stand Greek, and even to speak it well enough for 
commercial purposes, and yet not feel himself competent 
to address an audience in that language. It remains 
for enquiry whether this assistant was not capable of 
ornamenting or making additions to the stories he heard 
from the Apostle. But in the present case, the Fourth 
Evangelist gives no countenance to an idea which had 
suggested itself to me, that our Lord might have been 
on this occasion some days in Jerusalem teaching those 
who had come up to purify themselves for the Feast. 
And, on reflection, I see that such a supposition must 
be rejected ; for the whole effect of the triumphal entry 
would have been lost if Jesus had been publicly in 
Jerusalem for any time before. And after the entry, 
things would proceed very rapidly: the enthusiasm of 
His adherents, the cries of Hosanna, the apprehensions 
of the rulers, and the resolve to deliver this pretender 
to the Romans. 

It is from the Fourth Evangelist that the received 
ecclesiastical dates have been derived. St John dates 
our Lord’s coming to Bethany as szx days before the 
Passover. It is not likely that He would travel on the 
Sabbath, so that Sunday is the earliest available date 
for His coming to Bethany; and as this Evangelist 
makes Friday the day of the Passover, we have the six 
days made out, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday. One passage in St John’s Gospel 
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seems to me to have been overlooked in this calculation, 
z.e., John xii. 12, which places the triumphal entry on 
the morrow after the arrival at Bethany, that is to say, 
only on the Monday. I have no time to examine how 
this statement of St John’s is explained away, beyond 
saying that it seems to me that those who fixed this 
day for ecclesiastical purposes did not accept this state- 
ment, but followed the Synoptic Evangelists in placing 
it before the supper at Bethany. I think that the account 
of this supper, of which I shall have presently to speak, 
formed part of the ‘‘ primitive Gospel” which, as I take 
it, was the Aramaic Matthew. 

St Mark describes those who were offended at our 
Lord’s citation of Psalm viii. 2 as of dpyxtepeis Kat of 
ypaupareis. St Luke in the parallel passage (Gix. 47) 
plainly copied from Mark, adds kai of T pwr ot TOU 
Aaov. We are told here, for the first time in the 
Synoptic Gospels, of the hostility of the chief priests 
to our Lord, but His interference where the Temple 
was concerned might well provoke their opposition. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF THE FIG TREE. 
Mark xi. 19-25 (26, A.v.). MATT. xxi. 20-22. 
Compare also the reason given for the ill-success of 
the disciples in dealing with the epileptic, Matt. xvii. 20, 
a passage not given in the corresponding section of 
Mark. Compare also our Lord’s answer, Luke xvii. 6, 
to the disciples’ prayer, Jucrease our Fazth. 


MARK xi. 19. MATT. xxi. 17. 
Kal drav de éyévero, ekemopevovro Kal xaradurav adrovs éiOev gw 
d&w ris médews. Tis woAews els ByOaviav, cat nirlcOn 


exel. 

St Matthew here alters Mark’s imperfect é£e7opevovro 
into aorists. St Mark clearly means us to understand 
that our Lord’s regular custom on those days was to 
teach in the Temple by day, and go out of the city 
in the evening. 

None of the other Evangelists states so emphatically 
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the doctrine that you can get anything by prayer, if 
you only ask with full confidence that your prayer 
will be granted. Disappointments must have occurred 
so often that we can well believe that those who 
reported our Lord’s sayings viva voce, or in writing, 
would be tempted to soften down so strong a saying. 

The principle incorporated in the Lord’s prayer, 
as we have it now, that we have no right to ask for 
forgiveness from God, if we do not ourselves forgive 
those who have offended against us, is implied also 
in Matt. xviii, 21 and the following verses. But 
the connexion here is less obvious. Yet both here 
and in the passage in Matthew, just referred to, the 
same account can be given. When our Lord teaches 
the omnipotence of prayer, He feels it necessary to 
give a caution, lest the disciples should use prayer 
to avenge their own wrongs by invoking a curse on 
those who had offended them. So on this solitary 
occasion of our Lord’s invoking a curse, He cautions 
His disciples that the spirit which would seek vengeance 
on another is incompatible with the obtaining forgive- 
ness of the punishment to which our own sins had 
made us liable. 





THE CHALLENGE OF OUR LORD’S 
AUTHORITY 


MARK xi. 27, 28. 


Kat épyovrar madw eis 
*Tepoodduua. Kal & rg 
lep@ mwepirarovyros avrot 
epxovra. mpds atrov ob 
apxvepeis Kal of ypaupa- 
reis kai ol mpeoBirepa kal 
ereyov airg, “Ev mole 
étovolg ratra mois; 
rls cor 2dwxev rhv étov- 
clay ralrny iva ratra 
TOTS 5 


MATT. xxi. 23. 


Kai €d@dvros adrod eis 
TO lepdy mpoofOay airy 
Oddoxovre ol dpxvepets Kal 
ol mpecBirepo Tod aod 
Adyovres, "Ev rola efovsia 
radra motets; kat rls oot 
Zdwxev riv étovolay Tav- 
THY 


LUKE xx. I, 2. 

Kat éyévero év wig rap 
quepav SibdoKovros abroi 
Tov dadv ev TH lepp Kal 
evayyeAtfouéevou éméory- 
cay ol dpxvepels kal ob 
ypauparets ody Tots mpeo~ 
Burépos, Kat elrav dé- 
yovres mpds atrév, Elmdy 
ji év rola e£ovolg raira 
motets, } rls éorw 6 Sods 
co. Thy eLovclay ratryy. 


It is evident here that St Matthew and St Luke have 
a common authority independent of Mark. St Mark 
tells that this challenge was made to our Lord when He 
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was walking in the Temple, St Matthew and St Luke 
agree in saying that it was while He was teaching there, 
and Luke adds «ai evayyeArfoudvov. Matthew and Luke 
also agree in using a simpler form of question than 
Mark’s pleonastic, By what authority doest thou these 
things ? or who gave thee this authority to do these things ? 
It is no doubt possible that the other two Evangelists 
might, if both used Mark, have independently simplified 
his form of expression ; but I prefer to believe that the 
whole section that commences here was to be found 
in an authority older than Mark, used by all three 
Synoptics. 

It cannot be said that this challenge of our Lord’s 
authority was quite unprovoked, for it was rather He 
and His disciples who had challenged the constituted 
authorities. That He did exercise authority is évident ; 
and it was natural that He should be asked in what 
capacity He claimed it. Those who put the question 
were not casual witnesses of His acts; but a formal 
députation from the chief priests, the scribes, and the 
elders of the people. 

Weare not right in regarding this question as one 
put by captious opponents anxious to puzzle Him ; such 
as that put by the Sadducees, as to whom a man, who 
had married more wives than one, would have as his 
wife in the resurrection. The present was a question 
which prudent rulers were well justified in putting. 
If it was only as a prophet that He exercised His 
authority, ecclesiastical tribunals might investigate His 
claim; but undoubtedly it was as King that many of 
His followers were paying Him homage; and if He 
accepted it in that capacity, a collision with the 
Roman Government would be inevitable if the Jewish 
magistrates permitted such an agitation to go on 
unchecked. Yet the question, if only intended to 
embarrass our Lord, was well calculated to produce 
that effect, obliging Him either to throw cold water 
on the enthusiasm of His followers, or else to encourage 
a zeal which threatened to be dangerous, 
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OUR LORD’S REPLY 


OUR LORD’S REPLY TO THE CHALLENGE 
OF HIS AUTHORITY 


MARK Xi. 29, 30. 


‘O &¢ *Inoods elmer av- 
ros, "Hrepwrjow buds 
éva Adbyor, kal droxplOnré 
pot, kal épw buiv ev role 
éfovela Tatra mow Td 
Barrisua 7rd "Iwdvou é& 
ovpavod Fv i €& dvOpw- 
Tov; amoxplOnré pot, 


MATT. xxi. 24, 252. 


*ArroxpiOels [5¢] 6 ’Iy- 
gods elrev avrois, "Epw- 
Thow bas Kayo Ddyov 
éva, dv éav elrrnré poe 
kayo tiv épo & rolq 
éfovela ralra mow" 7d 
Barricpa 7d "Iwdvou mé- 
Oev fv; €& otpavod } é& 
av O pwr 5 


Thus far we may notice two 


LUKE xx. 3, 4. 


*AmoxpiOels O€ elev 
mpds abrovs, *Epwrjcw 
tas Kdyo ddbyorv, xal 
eimaré wot, Td Bdrrioua 
*"Iwdvou €& obpavot qv h 
é& dvOpwrwr 5 


points in which 


Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, not very 
important, but which still must be taken notice of as 
confirming the conclusion at which we had already 
arrived, that in this section the other two Evangelists 
are not dependent on Mark, but that all are following a 
common authority. The two points are, the beginning 


of our Lord’s reply with azoxpiOeis, and the kayo. 


MARK Xi. 31-33. 

Kal dvedoylfovro apés 
éavro’s déyovres, “Hav 
elrrapev, “HE otpavod, épet, 
Auk rb [obv] otk émiared- 
care air@; adda elrw- 
perv, "EE dvOpbrwv ;—épo- 
Bovvro rov bxAov, &rravres 
yap elxov Tov "Iwdvnv 
bvrws re mpopyrns Fv. 
kal dmoxpibévres TH ?1n- 
cou Adyovow, OvK olda- 
pev. Kal d’Inoous réyer 
atrois, Ovde eyo Adyw 
buy ev rola é£ovola ravra 


MATT. xxi. 250-27. 


Ot dé Stedoylfovro ev 
éaurois )éyovres, "Hay 
elrwpev, "HE olpavod, épet 
jut, Aw rb obv obK émic- 
tetoare aire; édv dé 
elrwpev, “HE dvOpwrur, 
poBotpeba riv sbyxdor, 
mavres yap ws mpogpiyrnv 
éxovow Tov "Iwdvnv' Kal 
dmoxpibévres 7 *Inoob 
elrav, Ovx otdapev. en 
atrots kai airés, OVE eyw 
Aéyw byuiv év rola é&ovola 
TAUTA TOW. 


LUKE xx. 5-8. 


Oi 6é cuvedoyloavro 
mpos Eaurovs A€é-yorres Srt, 
"Kav elrwpev, ’HE ovpa- 
vod, épet, Ard rb ovk énl- 
orevoate aitw; éav dé 
elrwpev, "EE dvOpwrov, 
6 Aads Gras KaradwOdoe 
yeas, tjwemewpévos “yap 
éorw "lwdvyv mpodiryy 
elvat* Kai darexplOnoay wy 
elddvac wé0ev. Kat oIn- 
cous elrev avrois, Ovde 
éyo Adyw tyiv &v tole 
éfovola Tatra mow. 


Tow. 


In this, as in other instances, the relation between 
Matthew and Mark is one of simple copying, while 
St Luke has attempted to tell the story in his own words. 

Mark xi. 32.—There is here an anacoluthon in Mark ; 
and the other two Evangelists seem to show their 
dependence on Mark by correcting this: St Matthew 
somewhat unskilfully, St Luke in an abler manner; 
St Mark has But should we say, From men—they feared 
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the multitude. St Matthew removes the grammatical 
awkwardness, Jf we shall say, From men, we fear the 
multitude; yet was it likely that they should make 
such frank confession of their cowardice? St Luke 
puts it in a form which they might conceivably have 
used, Ad the people will stone us. 

A careless reader might imagine that Jesus here 
avoided, by a clumsy evasion, to answer the question 
put to Him, namely, by asking another irrelevant 
question. But His question was not irrelevant. We 
know from St John’s Gospel that our Lord’s first 
disciples were led to join Him in consequence of the 
testimony borne Him by John the Baptist; and to 
this the same Evangelist represents our Lord as Him- 
self referring (John v. 33-36). The testimony borne 
by John to our Lord is related in the earliest record 
of the preaching of John (Matt. iii. 11 ; Mark i. 7; Luke 
iii. 16). One mightier than himself was to come after 
him. The present passage shows that the Baptist’s 
testimony was known not only to the disciples, but to 
the Jewish rulers, for they were well aware of the retort 
to which they would be liable if they acknowledged the 
authority of the Baptist. 

Our Lord’s mode of dealing with the challenge made 
Him, must have completely satisfied His immediate 
hearers, the majority of whom had long recognised 
John as a prophet, who knew that our Lord’s opponents 
would alienate general sympathy if they did not 
recognise it too, and who did not need that the topic 
should be developed at length, that the acceptance of 
John necessarily involved the acknowledgment of the 
authority of Jesus. But if our Lord thus gained a 
logical victory, His opponents obtained a political 
success. The report brought back by the deputation 
must have convinced the rulers of the necessity of 
putting a check on teaching which threatened to be 
dangerous. This new prophet, who was exercising 
semi-royal authority, was loudly hailed as King by 
enthusiastic followers, and He did not decline their 
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homage; when asked to silence the children who 
announced His regal dignity, He refused; now when 
given the opportunity of saying whether He put on 
any lower grounds the authority which He exercised, 
He evaded the question. What other judgment could 
they form than that a rebellion against Roman rule 
was contemplated, of which Jesus was to be the head, 
but which sober judgment condemned as doomed to 
failure, disastrous not only to the ringleaders, but to 
the nation? 





THE PARABLE OF THE WICKED 


HUSBANDMEN 
MarK xii. Ia. MATT. xxi. 33a. LUKE xx. 9a. 
Kat fpiaro avrots év “ANAnY TapaBorHy "“Hptaro de mpds rav 
mwapaPodais Nadety. dxovoare. Aadv Aéyeww Thy mapaBo- 
Any ratryy. 


St Matthew has just related the parable of the man 
who bade his two sons work in his vineyard, a parable 
not recorded by St Mark. He therefore could not use 
Mark’s yp£aro. St Luke copies the jpfaro ; but, if it is 
not too audacious a thing to say, I do not think he 
understood St Mark’s use of this formula. There is no 
precedent in Mark for He began to speak THIS parable. 
Luke tempts us to ask, If He only began to speak this 
parable, how did He go on? St Mark here only gives 
one parable, and St Luke copies that one. But St 
Matthew here gives three; viz., he prefixes the story 
of the man who had two sons—the one obedient in word, 
the other in deed—and he adds the story of the king 
who made the marriage feast. The question arises, 
Were the three parables in the common source of 
Matthew and Mark? or did St Matthew, in copying 
Mark, fill up his bare outline with details which he 
found elsewhere, and which he thought could be 
advantageously placed here? We have a parallel case 
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in Matt. xiii., where St Matthew records several 
parables, only two of which are given at length by 
St Mark, though he intimates that other parables were 
spoken at the same time. Was St Mark here the 
abridger? or St Matthew the amplifier? It may be 
said, on the one hand, that St Matthew elsewhere seems 
to use his liberty in putting together sayings closely 
related to each other. On the other hand, it is quite 
plain that St Mark habitually contented himself with 
giving specimens of his Master’s discourses, and did not 
attempt to preserve everything. 


MARK xii. 10. 


*Aureddva dv Opwiros 
édirevoev, kat mepreOnkev 
ppayuov kal dpugev vrro- 
Ajviov al x ec yee 
mipyov, Kat éédero abrav 
yewpyois, kat dredhunoev. 


MATT. xxi. 330. 


"AvOpwros Fv olxodec- 
wéryns sors épvrevoev 
dumredava cal ppaymdv 
alr tepeOnxer kal dputev 
év atr@ Anvov Kal gxodd- 
Bnoev wipyov, Kat é&édero 


LUKE xx. 98. 


“AvOpwros épdrevoev 
durreduva, xat étddero 
avrov “yewpyois, Kal dare- 
Ohunoev xpdvous ixavous. 


avrov yewpyois, Kal die- 
Shpnoer. 

We must here contrast the almost slavish fidelity 
with which either St Matthew copies Mark, or both 
their original, with the freedom exercised by St Luke, 
who cuts out the details which are not essential to the 
story. It is probable that St Matthew copies Mark; 
but I have already expressed my belief that St Mark 
himself used an earlier document, and it may be some 
confirmation of this that Matthew and Luke both begin 
with an avOpw7os not found in Mark. 


MARK Xii. 2-5. 


Kat dwéorettey pds 
rods yewpyods TO Kato 
daddov, wa mapa Tov 
yewpyav rdBn dwrd Trav 
kapway Tod dymredwvos* 
kai AaPdvres abrdv Ederpay 
kat dwréorevAay kevdv, Kal 
wddw diéoreckey pds 
abrods @AXov SovAoy* Ka- 
xeivoy éxedadlwoav Kai 
atlwacav. Kat &ddov 
adwéoretAep* xKdxeivoy 
dwéxrewav, Kat mwoddads 
@dous, ods pdv Sépovres 
ads 38 droxrdvvuvres, 


MATT. xxi. 34-36. 


“Ore 88 Hyyiren 6 Katpos 
Tuy KapTOr, déorethev 
rods SovAous avrov mpds 
rods ‘yewpyovs haBeiy rods 
kaprods avrov. Kal da- 
Bévres of “yewpryot rovs 
SovAous adrov dy pév &det- 
pay, dy dé dréxrewar, dv 
62 edcoBdrncay, mdr 
dméaorethev Eddous Sovdous 
wrelovas TwY mpurwr, Kat 
érolncay avrois woavrws, 


LUKE xx. Io-12. 


Kat xaipp dréoreidev 
mpds TOs “yewpyous dov- 
Rov, ta, dad Tov Kaprrov 
TOU Gpmedavos Sdoovew 
avrg? ol 5& yewpyol €&- 
aréoretkay = aurdv bel- 
paves xevév. kat mpoge- 
Gero &repov mepyat SovAov" 
ol d2 xdxeivoy delpayres 
kal drizdoavres étare- 
orethav kevdv. Kal mpo- 
ofBero tplrov mépwar’ ol 
be Kal rovrov tpavparl- 
cavres é&éBadov. 
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St Matthew’s version is a real abridgment of St 
Mark’s, but gives no idea that he is drawing from any 
different source. St Luke is drawing directly from 
Mark ; like him, he mentions the successive sending of 
three servants, but does not narrate the subsequent 
sending of many others. According to St Mark’s 
account, it would seem that it was only the third 
messenger who was killed; those sent previously 
having been only wounded. St Luke does not tell of 
the killing of any before the Master’s own Son. I 
attribute this to St Luke’s freedom of narration, and 
not to the use of a different source. 


n 


MarRK xii. 6-11, 


"Ere eva efyev, vldv 
dyannrév' dréore:dev 
abrov oxarov mpds avrovs 
Adywr Ort, "Evtpamrjoov- 
Tat Tov vidy mov. éxelvot 
dé of yewpyol mpos éavrovs 
elmay Ort, Otros éorw 6 
kAnpovémos* Sebre daroK- 
Telywpev abrév, Kal jay 
torac  KAnpovoula, Kai 
AaBévres aréxreway av- 
rév, kal é&éBadrov avrdv 
#iw rod dumedOvos, tlh 
moujoe. 6 KUptos TOO dp- 
meN@vos; €édetoerat Kal 
dmoréces Tos *yewpyous, 
kal ddoe. Tov auTeddva 
Gos. Ovd5e ry ypaphy 
tatrny dvéyvwre, Alfov 
bv dredoxiuacay ol oixo- 
Sopobvres, otros éyer7iOn 
els kepadty ywvias' mapa 
Kuplov éyévero atiry, cal 
dor Oavpaorh év dbbar- 
Mots Hav 5 


MATT. xxi. 37-42. 


"Yorepov de dwéorecdev 
mpos avrovs Tov vidv av- 
Tod Aéywr, "Evrpamyoor- 
tat Tov vidv pov. ob dé 
yewpyot iddvres roy vldv 
elrov év éavrots, Otros 
éorw 6 KAnpovéuos* Seiire 
aroxrelywmev adrov Kal 
oxGpev Thy KAnpovoulay 
avrot* Kat AaBdvres av- 
Tov é&€Barov tw Tod dp- 
med@vos kal daréxreway, 
Grav ody EXOy 6 Kdptos Tod 
dumedGvos, Th rovjoee Tots 
yewpyois éxelvors ; héyou- 
ow atte, Kaxods kaxas 
dmodecer atrovs, Kat 
Tov dumedava éxddcerat 
GdAows “yewpryots, olrives 
dmodwcovcw alr rods 
Kaprovs éy Tots Katpois 
adrwv. Aeyeradvrois 6’In- 
cots, Ovdérore dvéyrwre 
év rats ypapats, AlOov dv 
diredoxluacay ol olxodo- 
pobvres otros éyev7On els 
Kedadiy ywrias’ mapa 
Kuplov éyévero aitrn, Kal 
éorw Oaupacrh év dpOan- 
ols Huw 5 


St Luke and St Mark here agree 


the adjective ayazyrov. 


St Luke, I 


LUKE xx. 13-17. 


Eirev 62 6 képtos rob 
durehovos, Th rojow; 
méuww tov vidy mov rav 
dyamrnrév' tows rotroy 
evrTpamyoovrat. lSdvres 
dé abrodv ot yewpryol dte- 
Aoyifovro mpds dddjAous 
Aéyovres, Otrés eorw 6 
KAnpovéuos* adrroxrelvaper 
atrév, wa tuov yérnra 
% KAnpovoptar Kal éxBad- 
évres adrov &&w Tod dp- 
medwvos diréxrevay. Th 
ody tromjoes avrois 6 KUpios 
Tov dumredwvos 3 éAevoerat 
kal droAéce. Tovs -yewp- 
yous rovrous, Kal ddcet 
Tov dumeduva &dAots. 
dxotoavres 5é elrav, Mi 
yévorro. 6 6& euPréepas 
avrois elmev, Tk ody erly 
Td -yeypapuévov roiro, 
AlOov dv daredoxlwacav 
oi oixodopodyres, obras 
éyevndn els Kepadhy yu- 


vlas ; 


in adding to viov 
think, has Mark 


for his sole authority, but St Matthew also makes 


use of an authority independent of Mark. 


All the 
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same, St Matthew verbally follows Mark with wonderful 
closeness. The dyamnros seems to have been suggested 
by Isaiah v. 1. St Luke’s use of Isaiah is made still 
plainer by the continuation ti zoujow (Isaiah v. 4). 
St Mark speaks of the husbandmen without expression 
of censure ; St Matthew cannot restrain his indignation : 
the husbandmen are yewpyois éxeivors, and again, caxous 
kak@s aoNéce avTovs, and they are contrasted with the 
other husbandmen, who will render the fruits in their 
season. It may be doubted whether the rovrovs in 
Luke’s rovs yewpyous Tovrovs represents some word corre- 
sponding to Matthew’s éxeivors in the common original, 
or whether the addition of some such word is but a 
natural literary improvement. The éy Trois xatpois avTav 
in Matthew takes up the xa:pds, with which, in all three 
Evangelists, the parable begins. 

We note also the difference that according to Mark, 
the answer to the question 7i zoujoe is given by our 
Lord Himself; in Matthew by the hearers. The 
explanation seems to be that the 7/ zoujoe in Mark is 
merely rhetorical, and that St Matthew regarded it as 
a question put to the Pharisees, their answer to which 
must be recorded. St Luke agrees with St Matthew 
in representing the quotation from the Psalms as elicited 
by something said by the hearers, but he represents 
them as at once catching the meaning of our Lord’s 
_ words, and interrupting with ny yévorro. In St Matthew’s 
account, our Lord Himself is represented as bringing out 
the full meaning of the parable. 


MATT. xxi. 43. 


Ata robro Néyw dpiv bre dpOjoeras dd’ Smav 7% Baoirela 
Tod Oeod kal Sodjcerat COver mrovodvTe Tovs Kaprovs abrijs. 


We have every reason to adhere to St Mark’s simple 
narrative, leaving out this addition of St Matthew’s, and 
also the uy yévorro, for the introduction of which St Luke 
has no support from the other two Evangelists. St Luke, 
however, makes another addition at the end. 
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LUKE xx. 18. 


Tlds @ weodpy én’ éxeivov rdv AOov cvvOdracOjoera 
é¢’ dv & av réoy, Atkuhoe adrdv. 
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It is a very nice question of textual criticism whether 
this addition has not also the support of Matthew. An 
overwhelming amount of the Greek testimony, including 
Bx, adds Matt. xxi. 44, which verbally agrees with Luke 
xx. 18, except that for éx’ éxeivoy rov AiOov Matthew 
has él rov AiMov rovroy. The case for omission in 
Matthew rests mainly on D and on Old Latin versions. 
References by Origen leave it doubtful whether he is 
quoting Matthew or Luke; but Origen sometimes used 
Western MSS., and if the disputed words are not 
genuine, they must be counted as among what Westcott 
and Hort call ‘‘ Western non-interpolations.” Without 
any theory, the fact may be admitted that a text of 
Matthew which did not contain the words in question 
was at one time in circulation, though it would seem 
not in extensive circulation. We may safely conclude 
that they were not in the Aramaic Matthew. It seems 
to me probable that the verse in dispute came from 
Luke; but, even if it were so, that we know too little 
of the comparative dates to be certain, even on that 
supposition, that it could not have been part of the 
Greek Gospel from the first. 


MARK xii. 12. 


Kal égjrovy adrov xpa- 
Tiras, Kal EpopyiOnoay 
Tov &xdor, eyvucay "yap 
Bre mpds abrovs Thy mapa- 
Bonny elrev. Kat adévres 
abrov dr7Adeay. 


MATT. xxi. 45, 46. 


Kal dxovcavres of dp- 
xrepeis Kal of Papioator 
Tas mapaBoras abrod &y- 
vooay Srv mepl abrév 
Neyer’ Kal fnrodyres av- 
Toy Kparioa. époByOncay 
rovs bxous, rel els mpo- 
pirny avrov elxov. 


LUKE xx. 19. 


Kai éfjrnoay of ypape 
Mare’s xab ol dpyepeis 
émiBanety én? wbrov ras 
xeipas ev alr ri dpa, 
kal époByOncay rdv adv, 
éyrwray yap 8re mpds ate 
Tous elrev THY Tmapapodyy 
TaUTaY. 


Note St Mark’s care of his imperfects in é&jrow, and 
St Luke’s indifference in éGjrycav. 
certainly a continuous act. 

There appeared now no reason to doubt the seditious 


They sought was 


designs of our Lord’s followers, and no reason to expect 
that He would Himself disclaim the dangerous title of 
King, which they were offering Him. On the contrary, 
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He braved the hostility of the rulers; for the only inter- 
pretation of His parable was that in anticipation of their 
designs against Himself, He was charging them with 
being the habitual murderers of God’s messengers. 
They decided, therefore, that it was a political necessity 
to remove Him; and now they were seeking how to lay 
hold on Him without raising a popular tumult. Either 
they must elicit some utterance from Him which would 
alienate from Him the sympathy of the people; or else 
they must find means to apprehend Him in the absence 
of the people. The former plan they first tried, and 
they failed; in the latter they succeeded. 


THE TRIBUTE MONEY 


Mark xii. 13-17. Matt. xxii. 15-22. LUKE xx. 20-26. 


In place of St Mark’s g¢éperé wor Syvapiov, St Matthew 
and St Luke substitute for ¢epere, which is scarcely suit- 
able, éwidei€are and deifare respectively. But possibly 
St Mark represents the testimony of an eye-witness 
who had seen that the denarius had to be sought and 
brought. 

It must be pointed out, in the first place, that this 
question about the tribute money had no connexion 
with that previously put as to our Lord’s claim to the 
authority which He was exercising. The questions 
were put by different persons and at different times. 
The question about our Lord’s authority was put 
officially, viz., by the chief priests and the elders, or 
members of the ruling body; it was only after He had 
evaded answering it that the Pharisees took counsel 
how they might destroy Him, and got the Herodians 
to join them in putting to Him, as private men, a still 
more embarrassing question. The reason for calling 
attention to the fact that one of these interviews was 
quite distinct from the other is that light is here cast 
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on St Matthew’s method of working, in putting different 
anecdotes together, and on his probable dependence on 
Mark. St Matthew copies verbally the words with 
which St Mark closes his account of the first interview 
(kat adevres avrov amHAOav), and puts them at the end 
of the second, viz., this one about the tribute money. 

That the question was really put, not for the purpose 
of obtaining information, but of ensnaring our Lord, 
is assumed by all the Evangelists, who relate it as so 
understood by our Lord Himself. But the subject was 
one on which they were well entitled to ask Him to 
give aruling, the matter being one in debate between 
‘Jewish teachers at the time, and as to which one who 
was honoured as a rabbi was properly consulted. In 
practice, no doubt, the tribute had to be paid; but 
could it be theoretically justified for men who were 
proud to be still living under a theocracy? I can 
remember how, when I was a boy, theory and practice 
were reconciled on a similar question. It was against 
the Quaker conscience to pay Church rates; and these 
it was the duty of the churchwardens to collect. They 
used to go into the Quakers’ shops, and when the 
owner pleaded a conscientious objection to paying, 
they used to go to the tills and take out the right sum ; 
and, on the Quaker principle of non-resistance, the 
robbery was quietly submitted to. 

The question put by the rulers had failed of effect 
because our Lord’s answer was capable of a double 
interpretation. He clearly claimed to exercise authority 
such as that to which the Baptist had been entitled ; 
and this answer was the more forcible if I am right 
in thinking that the claim of Jesus to be John’s 
successor was more generally recognised than modern 
readers admit. But about John there was a double 
opinion: in popular belief he was undoubtedly a 
prophet, entitled to speak with divine authority; in 
the opinion of Herod’s partisans, who no doubt had 
sympathisers in Jerusalem, he was one who had been 
justly put to death for seditious utterances against 
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constituted authority. The question about tribute 
money was one most skilfully devised to bring about 
a crisis, having the most innocent aspect, yet with 
deep political tendencies. 

We need not be surprised if the Pharisees and the 
Herodians, though at opposite poles of theological 
Opinion, were united by their common hostility to 
Jesus, whose influence with the multitude both felt to 
be dangerous. Though St Luke does not mention the 
co-operation of Herod’s party in the present attempt to 
ensnare our Lord, yet the whole of St Mark’s narrative 
shows that during the last year of the life of Jesus He had 
not felt Himself safe in Herod’s jurisdiction. He could 
no longer make Capernaum His headquarters; and 
wherever He went He tried to conceal His presence, 
and discouraged the publication of His miraculous 
acts. It could not have been acceptable news at 
Herod’s court that John’s work was being still actively 
carried on. 

In our Lord’s reply to this attempt to ensnare Him, 
the general question of submission to a foreign yoke, 
which had not been formally raised, was put aside, and 
the question of paying taxes was treated as a case of 
the general principle that every one is entitled to get his 
own. Modern casuists have raised doubts whether this 
principle was applicable to the present case; but this 
point must be determined by the general feeling of men 
at the time, and not by our modern rules. We ourselves 
might hold that the denarius was the property of the 
man who held it, no doubt in return for value given; 
and not the property of the state which coined it. Yet 
no one denies the right of the state to make a profit on 
its coinage. Our own state makes a large profit on 
its silver coinage, the intrinsic value of these coins 
being much below the nominal value. The result, then, 
of our Lord’s answer was that instead of His forfeiting 
the allegiance of His followers, they were filled with 
admiration of Him. They all understood the treachery 
of the question, and the difficulty of answering it with- 
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out offence, and they greatly admired their Master’s 
tact. It is evident that the answer which the questioners 
expected and hoped to elicit was one which would 
bring Him into collision with the Roman Government. 
This is plain from their flattering address: ‘‘If you 
evade our question it can only be that you are afraid 
to speak your mind openly. If you fear the face of 
man no more than the Baptist did, do not shrink 
from telling us openly if we are wrong in paying 
tribute.” 

Mark xii. 14, éz’ dAnQeias.—St Matthew understands 
the clause as describing the manner in which Jesus 
taught the way of God, but removes all ambiguity by 
a transposition, tryv oddv tov Oeou év aAnOeia didacKes. 
The R.V. of Mark reduces the saying to, Of a truth 
thou teachest the way of God. If the passage stood alone, 
it might well be maintained that this was the correct 
translation of St Mark’s Greek words; but I cannot 
reject the commentary given by St Matthew, who was 
more likely than any modern to know what meaning 
St Mark wished to convey. 

In place of eidws ray vroxpiow, St Luke has xata- 
vojcas THv wavovpyiav, which does not exceed the 
freedom with which St Luke habitually uses his 
authorities ; but St Matthew in this section varies from 
Mark to a greater degree than is common with him, 
so as to suggest that he is also using another authority. 
He has here yvous ryv wovnpiay, yet he shows his acquaint- 
ance with Mark by immediately introducing the word 
vroxpirat in our Lord’s reply to His interrogators. 


THE SADDUCEES’ QUESTION 
MarK xii. 18-23. Matt. xxii. 23-28. LUKE xx. 27-33. 


It having been agreed by our Lord’s adversaries 
in consultation that the best way of putting a stop to 
His teaching was to elicit from Him some utterance 
on which a charge damaging to His reputation could 
be founded, the question concerning the tribute money 
was devised; and none could be better suited to its 
intended purpose. But the Sadducean members of the 
Council could not decently pretend that they had any 
scruples on the subject. The Sadducees were much 
looser than the Pharisees in their interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law; and having as rulers enforced the obliga- 
tion of paying tribute, they could scarcely submit the 
propriety of their action to the judgment of a popular 
leader. And if I rightly understand St Mark’s imperfect 
tense éxnpwrwv, we have no reason to think that the 
Sadducees came to Him in a body or by their repre- 
sentatives, but rather that individual Sadducees succes- 
sively tried to perplex Him with what no doubt was 
one of their stock difficulties on the subject of the 
Resurrection. 

The language of St Matthew here shows more 
difference from Mark than is customary with him, not 
only by the introduction of a different word, such as 
exvyauBpevce, but in the structure of many of the 
sentences. I am therefore confirmed in my opinion 
that, in this section at least, St Matthew used a Greek 
translation different from St Mark’s. And it is worth 
remarking that one awkwardness of expression in which 
St Luke blindly follows Mark is avoided by St Matthew. 
St Mark recites the law of Moses in the form, Jf a man’s 
brother die, and leave a wife behind him, and leave no 
child, that his brother should take his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. Of course the brother who is to 
marry her is the man himself; and St Matthew makes 
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a necessary correction in writing /f a man die. There 
is one point in which Matthew and Luke agree against 
Mark, namely, that in Zast of all the woman also died, 
they have vorepoy instead of Mark’s écxaTrov; and 
Uotepov is not a Lucan word. If any stress is to be 
laid on this, it would follow that St Luke also knew 
the same Greek translation as that used by St Matthew, 
though he uses Mark so much as to make me doubtful 
whether he had any other Greek authority. On the 
other hand, St Luke follows Mark’s Mwvojs éypawev 
instead of Matthew’s Mwvojs eirev. Again, Matthew’s 
mpocjAOov avtT@ Laddovcator A€yovres my eivar avarracty 
would lead one to think that they said so on this 
occasion; and therefore he changed for the worse if 
he knew Mark’s oiftives Aéyovow. Both the other 
Evangelists saw the need of somewhat abridging Mark’s 
account of the successive deaths of the brothers. 


OUR LORD’S ANSWER 


MARK Xii, 24-27. MATT. xxii. 29-33. LUKE xx. 34-40. 


It is plain from what has been said that our Lord’s 
adversaries would have been ill advised if they had 
as a body made themselves responsible for the question 
which some individuals among them rashly put to 
Him. For the subject was one on which they were 
themselves divided; and our Lord’s answer received 
sympathy and approval from the Pharisaic members 
of the Council. 

The present question could not well have been 
raised as to the case of a man having two wives; for 
polygamy not having been then expressly forbidden, 
it might be ruled that in the resurrection he should 
keep them both. That a woman should have two 
husbands, even consecutively, was then counted so 
discreditable that it was felt to be necessary to produce 
a case where such an arrangement was contemplated 
by the Mosaic Law. But the Sadducees spoiled their 
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case by over-elaboration. As they put it, it would 
be natural to decide that she should be the wife of the 
first husband. If we believed in resurrection wives, 
and had no inspired guidance, we should be puzzled 
to decide whom a twice married woman could claim 
as her husband in the resurrection life. I think that 
we should have to say that she ought to be given her 
choice ; for much might depend on the length of time 
she had lived with each. She might decide in favour 
of the husband of her youth, if his successor had not 
had time to supplant him in her affections. But after 
a certain time, if the latter had been good to her, he 
would be fresher in her memory. And cases have 
occurred when the second husband would have been 
her original choice, if the pressure of friends or 
prudential reasons had not compelled her to take 
another. The knot of all these difficulties has been 
cut by our Lord’s ruling that in the resurrection life 
there shall be no marrying; and the acceptance of 
this ruling is made all the easier by St Paul’s remark 
that there is no ground for assuming that the resurrec- 
tion body may not differ as much from that of this life, 
as a stalk of wheat differs from the little grain out of 
which it has sprung. 

St Luke seems not to have in view the general 
resurrection ; the resurrection of which he speaks being 
taken as a privilege of which only the just are deemed 
worthy. This seems to agree with Revelation xx. 5, 6. 

St Luke does not give in this place the question 
concerning the Great Commandment, of which he had 
made use already (x. 25). St Luke, however, shows 
his obligation to Mark by placing at the end of this 
Sadducean question the note which Mark has at the 
end of the question which Luke omits, ovdeis ovxéri 
eroAma avTov eTEepwricat. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 


MARK xii. 28-34. 


Kat rpoced Ow els Tov ypayparéuv 
dxotoas atr&v cuvfnrovvrwr, eldws 
Bri Kad@s drexplOy avrois, émnpwrn- 
cev atrov, Iloia dorly évrokn mpwry 
advrwv ; dmexplan 6 “Inoots srt, 
TIpaéryn éorty, “Axove, "Iopajd, Ku- 
puos 6 Beds Hudv Kdptos els dorly, Kai 
dyarhoes Kipiov rov Oedv cov 
drys Kapdlas cov kal é€& Sdys Tis 
wuxfs cov cat é& Sdns ris diavolas 
cou kal é& 8dys THs loxvos cov. dev- 
répa airy, ’Ayarjoes Tov mdnolov 
gou ds ceavrov. pelfwv rovrew &Adn 


évrokh ok éorw. Elrev airy 6 


MATT. xxii. 34-40. 


Ol 5¢ Bapioaioe dxovoavres ore 
épluwoev tods Labdévxalovs cuv7- 
xOnoay eri rd airdé. Kal érnpwrycev 
els é€ adr&v vouixds meipdgwv atrév, 
Avddoxare, ola évrokh peyddn év 
TG vou; 6 8¢ py atrg, "Ayarjces 
Kupiov tov Oedv cou év 8dq Kapdig 
gov kal & 8dy TH Yuxy cov Kal & 
8n Ty Stavolg cov airy éorly 4 
peyddyn Kal mpwry évrody. Seurépa 
opola airy, ’Ayamrjoes rov aAnolov 
cov ws ceaurov. év Tatras rats 
Svaly évrodais 8dos 6 vdmos Kpéparat 
kat of mpopyrat, 


ypayparets, Karas, duddoxade, ém’ 
adnOelas elres dre Els early Kal ovK 
éorw Addos wAnY avbrod* Kal 7rd 
dyargy abrév €& bys Kapdlas Kal é& 
Odrys ris cuvécews cal e& Odrys THs 
loxvos Kal rd dyamrgy Tov wdyolov 
ds éaurdv mepioodrepov éorw mdévTuv 
T&v ddokavTwudrwv Kal Ouoidy. Kai 
6 "Inoots liv adrdv bru vouvexas 
drexpl6n elrrev air@, Ov paxpav [el] 
did rijs Bacelas Too Oeov. Kat 
oddels ovxere érédua atrdv émepw- 
THhoa, 


In this section we have so much difference between 
St Matthew’s account and St Mark’s as to make it 
probable: that St Matthew had obtained information 
also from another authority. According to St Mark, 
the questioner is not actuated by any malignant motive 
in his enquiry ; and he heartily approves of our Lord’s 
answer. According to St Matthew, the questioner was 
an emissary of the Pharisees, who, having heard of 
the failure of the Sadducees, hoped to be more success- 
ful if they made trial themselves. St Mark’s account 
seems to be more probable; and if it were not for 
St Matthew’s preamble we could even accept his 
meipatwy avrdy as not inconsistent with it, if we 
understand the verb as only meaning proving or 
making trial of Him, viz., by testing His ability 
to deal with a question disputed among the doctors 
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of the law. No political use could be made of His 
answer, whatever it might have been; and by the 
answers to the previous questions they had already 
got materials enough on which to found an indictment 
before the Roman Governor. 

Luke has not the story of the ‘Great Command- 
ment”; but the reason may be that he has already 
told one in such affinity with it, that he does not 
choose to tell both, and the earlier may well be 
considered here. 


LUKE x. 25-29. 


Kai idov vouirds tis dvéorn éxreipdgav avrov Adywv, 
Avddoxare, Th rojoas fwhv aldviov kAnpovounow; 6 5é 
elev mpds abrév, "Ev 7G vou rl -yéyparrat; Os dvarye- 
viokers ; 6 5€ daroxpiHels elrrev, ’A-yarrnoes Kupiov tov 
Gedy cov é& bdns Kapdlas cov kal é€v Ay TH WuXG cov Kal 
év ddy TH lox cou Kat ev by 7TH Stavolg cov, Kal Tov 
wryolov gov ws ceaurdv. elev 68 adr@, ’Op0ds dmexpl- 
Ons: rotro mole Kat (yon. ‘O dé Oérwv Sixaidoa éaurov 
elrrev mpds Tov "Inootv, Kai ris éorly pou mAyotlor ; 


This story has an affinity with the story we are now 
considering, and also a still closer one with the story 
of the rich young man, who puts the same question 
to our Lord as that which the ‘‘lawyer” puts here. 
And it may be asked why the Evangelist should twice 
tell of this question without mentioning on the second 
occasion that it had been asked before. I have already 
said that a doublet often arises when a writer uses two 
different authorities. St Luke probably obtained these 
two anecdotes from independent sources; and the 
beginning of this one with «cai idov suggests, though 
it does not prove, that the source was Aramaic. This 
story and that of the rich young man are like each other, 
in that both contain a recital of the Commandments; 
and I have already noted as a peculiarity of Matthew, 
which I count as a mark of later date, that it sums up 
the second table of the Decalogue in the precept Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; a summary which was 
not natural to a Jew, and which St Luke informs us 
was made by our Lord on a different occasion. 
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It is to be noted that the command Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself is not one of the ‘‘Ten Words” ; 
and is not found when these are recorded in Exodus 
or Deuteronomy; but as a separate command, Lev. 
xix. 18. To a modern reader the questioner’s demand 
when, willing to justify himself, he asked Who zs my 
neighbour ? sounds captious or irrelevant. Yet this very 
question is one that we are bound to ask. Whom did 
the Mosaic legislator mean, when he directed each of 
his people to love his neighbour? I think that if we 
read the verse in Leviticus in connexion with its context, 
we must consider that the legislator was not there 
extending his view beyond the house of Israel: Thou 
shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. The precepts against usury, Exod. xxii. 25, 
Lev. xxv. 36, are given their justification in the brotherly 
relation between descendants of the same patriarch ; 
and in Deut. xxiii. 19 it is expressly laid down that a 
Jew may take interest from a stranger, though not from 
his brethren. Yet we should not be justified in putting 
this limitation uniformly on the word nezghbour where- 
ever it occurs in commands, as, for instance, in deducing 
from the command Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour the conclusion that we may bear 
false witness against a foreigner. A Jew, then, would 
not regard the second table of the Decalogue as ex- 
pressing his duty zo his nezghbour. It was therefore a 
most natural question to put concerning the command 
Thou shalt love thy netghbour as thyself, Does it mean 
that we must love a foreigner as ourself? and our 
Lord’s answer in the parable recorded only by St Luke 
practically means, Yes, even though the foreigner be a 
Samaritan, the kind of foreigner regarded with most 
rancorous hatred by the Jews. 

It may be asked, Why did St Luke repeat an 
account of a question so like one which he had recorded 
before? and I believe the answer to be on account of 
the different use to be made of the two stories. If St 
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Matthew seems to aim at throwing into a connected 
discourse sayings of our Lord which had been separately 
known as part of our Saviour’s teaching, St Luke seems 
to have set himself to learn concerning each saying 
the occasion on which it was delivered. Thus concern- 
ing the parable recorded by St Matthew in connexion 
with the Two Sons and the Wicked Husbandmen, 
z.é., that of the Great Supper, St Luke tells us that it 
was elicited by the exclamation of a guest at a supper 
at which Jesus was present, Blessed zs he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God (xiv. 15). Now the story 
of the question put by the rich young man leads on 
to our Lord’s exclamation, How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! On the other hand, 
the question of the vouscos leads up to the question, 
Who is my neighbour? and the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It was impossible to combine these two 
continuations into one story; and so St Luke, who 
did not choose to leave out either, had to tell them 
separately. 





OUR LORD’S OWN QUESTION 


MARK xii. 35-37. Matt. xxii. 41-46. LUKE xx. 41-44, 


The first sight interpretation of this incident is that 
Jesus, having answered to the complete satisfaction of 
His hearers the question with which His adversaries 
had hoped to perplex Him, now, when they were 
silenced and did not venture to put any more questions 
to Him, turns the tables on them and asks them in 
turn to give Him a solution of a Scripture difficulty. 
Yet, notwithstanding the azoxpiOels, the imperfect éreyev 
makes it doubtful whether this question formed part 
of the same discourse. It would seem from St Mark’s 
account that our Lord’s avowed enemies had retired, 
and that He then resumed His work of teaching. The 
lawyer who put the question about the Great Command- 
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ment appears not so much an enemy as a candid 
enquirer. Therefore I think we ought not to assume 
that this question was put chiefly with the object of 
putting His adversaries to shame. It appears that His 
object went far beyond that of defeating them in the 
trial of wits to which they had challenged Him. He 
puts His own claims on a higher level than they had 
imagined. They had thought that those who gave Him 
the title Son of David ascribed to Him a dignity so far 
beyond His rights that He ought in modesty to have 
disclaimed it. He now brings out strongly that if He 
were the Messiah, this title does not adequately express 
His dignity. If He were no more than the Son of 
David, He were David’s inferior. But the Psalmist 
represents the Messiah as David’s superior. And, in 
fact, if He was Son of David, He was in a higher 
sense Son of God. 

It seems now to have come to open war between 
the Jewish council and the new prophet. They drop 
the affectation of respect by which they had hoped to 
elicit incriminating expressions from Him, and had fully 
made up their mind to destroy Him, as Jesus well 
knew. On the other hand, He had gained so much 
favour with the multitude that He would not be refused 
a hearing if He spoke His mind freely about the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees. Accordingly 
St Matthew puts in this place (chap. xxiii.) a long 
invective against the ruling body. Very possibly St 
Matthew has brought together here sayings of like 
purport spoken on different occasions; but at the time 
we are now considering things had come to such a 
crisis, that the invective recorded by St Matthew is 
altogether suitable to the place which he assigns it. 
It does not reappear here in Luke (see Luke xi. 39-52), 
who shows his dependence on Mark by giving in this 
place parallels to what St Mark has given, and to none 
of the sayings preserved by St Matthew alone. 


THE HYPOCRISY OF THE SCRIBES AND 


MARK il. 38-40. 

Kal év rq didax7g atrod 
areyev, Brérere dard rv 
ypauparéwy Trav GehdvTwr 
év orodais meptrareiy Kal 
doragpods év rats d-yopais 
kal rpwroxadedplas év rats 
ouvaywyats Kal mpwroKdt- 
alas év rots Selavois, of 
xaréoQovres Tas olklas Tay 
xnp&v kat mpopdce waxpd 


PHARISEES 


LUKE xx. 45-47. 


"Axovovros 6é smavrds 
rod Naod elev rots wabn- 
rais, Ipocéxere dard rav 
ypapparéwy ruv Geddyrwv 
meptrareiv év arodais Kat 
provvrwy doracnovs év 


tais dryopaits Kal mpwro-° 


kadedplas év rats cuva- 
ywyais Kal mpwroxdiolas 


MatT. xxiii. 6, 7. 


Pidofot 6¢ rhy mpwro- 
KNiclay év ois delrvows 
kal rds mpwroxabedplas év 
Tais cuvaywyais Kal Tous 
domacpods ev rails d-yopais 
kat xadeloOar ord Twr 
dvOpdrwv ‘PaBBel. 


év rots delrvous, of Kareo- 


mpocevxbuevor ofrot Olovow rds olklas Trav 


Aiepovra. mepioodrepoy ynpuv Kal mpopdcer pax- 
Kpluo. pau mpocedxovra bro. 
Ajnupovrae  mepicadrepoy 
Kplua, 
i LUKE xi. 43. 


Oval buiv rots Papicalors, 
bre dyamrare Thy mpwro- 
kadedplay év rats ocuva- 
ywyais kal rods domac- 
pods év rais dryopais. 


This passage of Mark is closely connected with the 
section last considered, concerning the relations of the 
Messiah to David. That section begins éAeyey Sidacxwv 
év T@ tep@. The present is clearly a continuation, begin- 
ning as it does cai év Ty dudaxp avTou éAeyev ; from which 
we may conclude that both sections report parts of our 
Lord’s teaching on the same occasion. 

I do not hesitate to decide that. St Mark is here the 
abridger, and not St Matthew the expander. In fact 
St Mark’s omission of the greater part of the discourse 
is no proof of his unacquaintance with it; since it is 
St Mark’s custom to omit long discourses. The doublet 
in St Luke’s eleventh chapter may indicate that St Luke 
found the verse which he cites also in a source different 
from Mark, though we certainly must admit the 
possibility that our Lord used the same striking words 
on more occasions than one. 
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St Luke in copying Mark makes a couple of verbal 
alterations. Instead of Bdézere, he has zpocexere ; and 
he corrects the grammatical awkwardness of Mark, 
whose dovacuovs has no verb to govern it, by supply- 
ing g¢Aowrev. Still I must notice as an indication of 
the use of a common document by St Matthew and 
St Luke, that St Luke tells that the warning against 
the scribes was addressed by our Lord Zo his disciples 
in the hearing of the multitude. St Mark has made 
no mention of the disciples. But they appear in the 
opening of Matt. xxiii., Zhen spake Jesus to the multitudes 
and to his disciples. 





THE WIDOW’S MITE 


MARK xii, 41-44. LUKE xxi. 1-4. 


St Luke’s account is a mere compression of St Mark’s, 
with a few stylistic improvements. The Hebrew word 
*Apnjy is translated adAnOas; instead of mia x7pa, he has 
Twa xypav. Our Lord and His disciples saw the poor 
people casting their coppers into the treasury; for the 
smallest donations were accepted. It was possible to 
see this woman’s gift—two of the smallest coins. I 
dare say it is too fanciful of me to infer from w7w xy that 
the woman was a beggar, and that the Aexrov limited 
the generosity of one or two of her benefactors. Un- 
fortunately St Luke gives no countenance to this idea ; 
for in place of rrwxy he has revxpav. 


THE PAROUSIA DISCOURSE 


MARK xiii. I, 2. 


Kai éxropevopévou au- 
Too éx ov _lepot 
airp cls Tov palnrov 
aired, Avddoxane, We ro- 
Tarot N@a Kxai rorarai 
dicodopai. xai 6 *Inaots 
elwev airy, BXéwets tab- 
ras Tas peyddas olxodo- 
Bas; of ph adeOy Sde 
AlOos éwi NiBov és ob ph 


MATT. xxiv. I, 2. 


Kai eehbaw 6 "Incots 
a6 rot icpod éropetero, 
wal TpoohAGor oi pabryrai 
avroi éwidetfae avre Tas 
olxodouads Tou iepod* 6 dé 
droxpfels eirer abrois, 
Ov Skéqrere radra repre; 
dpi eyo tue, od ph 
ageOy Gde AOos éwi NiBor 
bs o} karaNvOjoerat 


LUKE xxi. 5, 6. 


Kai ruew deyovrer 
wepi rod lepod, re AiBos 
Kadois xai arabjpacw 
Kexécpyra, elwev, Taira 
G @ewpetre, édedoovrar 
jnépar ey als obx apeOi- 
cera AOos éwi Aly Sde 
és od xaradvOjoera. 


xara\v@7. 


St Mark’s account is closely connected with what 
has preceded. Our Lord, having finished His discourse, 
is leaving the Temple, when one of the disciples who 
accompanied Him, himself no doubt a Galilean to whom 
this great piece of architecture was not too familiar, 
being struck with admiration at the size of the stones 
and the magnificence of the buildings, calls our Lord’s 
attention to them; and receives in reply the startling 
prediction of the approaching ruin of all that they are 
now so proud of. Nothing more passes on the instant ; 
but soon afterwards, when our Lord has seated Himself 
on the opposite hill, other disciples to whom this 
terrible prediction had been communicated gather round 
their Master and ask for further explanations. The 
story loses much of its sharpness in St Matthew’s 
version. He represents the disciples as coming to our 
Lord ¢o shew Him the buildings of the Temple; and 
what was quite natural when reported as the remark 
of a single disciple on the structures by which they 
passed, loses much of its credibility when represented 
as a common attempt of the disciples to skew Him the 
Temple in which He had been teaching. And had He 
never visited it before? St Luke here too is very vague. 
He tells the story as if it merely was that our Lord was 
present when they were speaking about the Temple. 
This might as well have happened in Galilee. But 
St Luke shews his knowledge of the particular occasion 
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of this prophecy of doom; for he goes on, ravra a 


Oewpeire. 


MaRK xiii. 3, 4. 


Kat xaénuévov atrof 
els rd “Opos T&v ’ENadv 
karévayre Tod iepod émry- 
péra adrdv car’ ldtay 
Tlérpos «at "IdxwBos Kat 
"Twdons xal’Avdpéas, EHl- 
mov hyuiv wore Ta0Ta eoraL, 
kal rl 7d onpetov bray 


MATT. xxiv. 3. 
Kadynpévou &¢ abrod ért 


rod “Opovs Trav *Edaiv 
mpoohrOov aire of paby- 
ral kar’ lilay déyovres, 
Elriy jyiv mére radra 
éorat, kal rh 7d onpelov 
Tis ofs mapovolas Kat 
ouvrerelas Tod al@vos. 


LUKE xxi. 7. 


*Ennparnoay 5é abrov 
Aéyovres, Atddoxanre, wére 
otv Talra éorat, kat ri rd 
onpetov bray péddy Tadra 
ylver Bat ; 


pAdy Taira cuvredeiobas 
wayT. 


St Mark here gives the information that the discourse 
here recorded was addressed only to four of the chief 
disciples, viz., the four whose call is related in St Mark’s 
first chapter. This is the explanation of the xav’ idiay 
which St Matthew has copied from Mark. It is easy 
to understand that a prediction concerning the end of 
the Roman dominion could not be safely addressed to 
the multitude; but it was not even addressed to all the 
Twelve. St Mark and St Luke, who follows him, 
represent these disciples as only enquiring when the 
things should take place of which our Lord had already 
spoken, viz., the destruction of the Temple. St Matthew 
makes them also enquire concerning ¢he sign of our Lord’s 
parousia—a word peculiar, in the Gospels, to Matthew— 
and of the end of the dispensation. 1 count this addition 
by St Matthew as an indication of the posteriority of 
his Gospel, as we have it. Our Lord had spoken about 
the destruction of the Temple; and it was natural that 
His hearers should ask when and how that was to take 
place; but He had said nothing about His going away, 
or about the end of the world. At the time this question 
was put, the disciples had not grasped the idea that their 
Master was to leave them; and therefore it was not 
likely that they should ask about His coming again. 

All the Evangelists tell us that the disciples asked 
about che s7gn of the fulfilment of His predictions—a 
question to which none of them reports a direct answer. 
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But the general drift of our Lord’s teaching is that no 
sign was necessary ; the coming was to be quite sudden ; 
and, when it did take place, it was not to be local, but 
like the lightning which cometh out of the East and 
shineth even to the West. In short, our Lord’s answer 
does not tell the sign, but rather warns the disciples 
against being misled by accepting as signs what were 
not so. 

The conclusion to which my own judgment inclines 
is that the discourse beginning with Mark xiii. 5 
belongs to the older record, but that the account of 
the circumstances in which it was spoken is St Mark’s, 
probably derived by him from St Peter; and that this 
little introduction was copied from Mark by the other 
Evangelists. 


THE FIRST STAGE 


MARK xiii. 5-8. 

O 8 ‘Incots Hptaro 
Adyew adrois, BNérere wy 
rts Uuads wAavhoy? ToAXol 
érXevoovrat él Tg dvduarl 
pov Ad€yovres rt, "Eyes 
elut, kab moAdods mav7- 
cove, 8ray 6¢ dxovonre 
modé€uous Kal d&xods oné- 
pov, phy Opoetcbe: Set 
yevéoOat, GAN’ otrw rd 
rédos. eyepOjoerar ‘yap 
26vos ém’ Ovos kai Bact- 
Aela érl Baoirelay, ecov- 
Tat getomol Kara Térovs, 
éoovrat Awol apx7n wal- 
voy Tatra. 


MATT. xxiv. 4-8. 


Kat daroxpiOels 6’Inoots 
elrev avrots, Bdéwere wh 
Tes Upas TAavjoy’ woNdol 
yap édetoovrae eri Te 
évduart wou héyorres, Hryus 
elul 6 xpiords, Kal mod- 
Aovs mAavycovow.  med- 
Ajoere 5é dxoverw srodé- 
ous Kal dxods modduwr: 
Opare, ph Opocicbe' det 
yap yevécOa1, add’ obrrw 
éorly 7d rédos. éeyepOrj- 
oerat yap Ovos éri eOvos 
KalBactrela eri Baorelar, 
kal écovrar Aywol Kal cero- 
pol Kara rérous mavrTa 
6é radra dpxh walvwy, 


LUKE xxi. 8-11. 


‘O 6¢ elev, Bdézere 
BH whavnOire* rodXol 
yap édedoovrar éml Te 
dvéuarl ov Aéyorres, 
"Bye eiul, cal, ‘O Kxatpds 
dryyicev’ ph = mopev07jre 
érliow atrav. Srav 6é 
akovonre modguovs Kat 
adxaracraclas, wh mwron- 
Ojjre’ det yap Tadra ~ye- 
vécOat mpwrov, dA’ ovK 
ev0éws 7d Tédos. Tére 
ereyev adrois, "HyepOjce- 
tat €Ovos ém’ eOvos xat 
Baciheia emi Bacrrelav, 
ceiopot Te weyddo. Kal 
xara rémous ool Kal 
Awol Ecovrat, pédBnOpa 
Te kal dm’ odpavot onyueia 
peydra Eorat. 


We cannot but be struck by the close relationship 
between Matthew and Mark; probably because both 


copy a common document. 


St Luke as usual employs 


his own phraseology, and does so even to a greater 


degree in the remainder of this discourse. 


In the 


persecutions which speedily followed, as predicted 
here, Christians must have been constantly consoled 
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and strengthened by hearing the prediction which 
our Lord had made of what they were enduring, and 
His directions for their behaviour under it. None of 
our Lord’s discourses therefore was more likely to be 
recited or referred to in the Christian assemblies, or 
to receive on repetition small additions or variations ; 
and St Luke’s changes from St Mark’s version need 
not be assumed to have been arbitrarily made by 
himself, but may faithfully represent the form current 
in the weekly service of his time. 

I have already noticed St Mark’s use of 7p£aTo with 
an infinitive on the first occasion when a continuous 
action is mentioned, and which is replaced by an 
imperfect in the further relation. Here I think St Mark 
would have used the aorist, if he meant to report 
verbally our Lord’s answer to a definite question. The 
actual form of expression conveys that he is giving the 
substance of more conversations than one. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


MARK xiii. 9, Io. 


Brérere 5é tuets éav- 
Tovs' mapadwaovsw mas 
els cwvédpia kal els ovva- 
yuryas Sapjoerbe xal él 
Tyendvev Kal Bacréwy 
orabjcecbe evexey éwod 
els papruipioy avrois. Kal 
els wdvra Ta €0vn mpGrov 
Set knpuxOjvar 7d evaryyé- 
Atov, 


MatmtT. x. 17, 18. 


TIpocéxere 5¢ dwd rap 
dvOpwrwrv’ mapadwoovow 
yap buds els cuvédpia, Kal 
ev Tals cuvaywyats a’rav 
pacriydoourw vas Kal 
él tyeudvas O¢ kal Bact- 
eis axOhoecOe Evexev 
éuod els wapriproy adrois 
Kal rots €Overw. 


MATT. xxiv. 9-14. 


LUKE xxi. 12, 13. 


TIpd 6¢ ro’rwy mavrwv 
ériBarodow ed’ tuas ras 
xelpas atrdv xal dusgov- 
ow, twapadcddvres els Tas 
cuvaywyas Kal pvdacds, 
dmaryoudvous ért Bacihels 
kal aqyendvas evexev rod 
évéuards pou’ dmopice- 
Tot viv els waprpioy. 


Tére rapadicovow tuas els OAlyw Kat dmroxrevotow 


buds, kal ececGe prcotmevr bd mdvrwy Tay eOvay did 
7d bvoud pov, Kal rére cxavdadicOjoovrat moddol Kal 
GAMpAous Tapaddcovew Kal piohoovow aAdAjAous’ Kat 
moddol Wevdorpophra: éyepOnoovrar Kxal mAavryoovew 
modrdovs' kal bia Td TANOUVOFvaL Thy dvoulay Wuyijcerat 
h aydan Tuv Twok\Awy. 6 OS vromelvas els Tédos oBros 
cwbjoerat, Kal xnpuxOhoerat Toiro Td evaryyéhov ris 
Bactrclas év by Ty olkoupévy els papriproy waow roils 
Zoveow, kal rére HEer 7d TédO 
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I have put by the side of the extract from Mark, 
one from Matthew x., which is in this place a closer 
parallel to St Mark’s report than that in Matt. xxiv. 
Owing to the dislocation of order in the several 
authorities it is not easy always to put the corre- 
sponding verses side by side. But, as I have already 
intimated, the Christian Church soon after our Lord’s 
departure had to suffer persecutions as trying as those 
which beset them near the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and the disciples must have been eagerly looking 
out for the hoped for deliverance through our 
Lord’s predicted return. In these circumstances the 
Christian teachers must have made great use of these 
prophetic announcements of their Master, and it is 
not wonderful if unusual difficulty was found by those 
who attempted to reduce to an orderly narrative the 
notes which had been taken of their reports, and if 
there should be omissions and transpositions when 
the works of different Evangelists were compared. 

eis papTuptov avrois. — No doubt there is some 
truth in the explanation of those commentators who 
understand these words as referring to the fact that 
by the testimony borne before rulers the claims of 
Jesus would be made known to many who would not 
otherwise have heard of them. But I cannot help 
thinking that something more is meant, namely, that 
the proclamation of the Gospel would throw on their 
own heads the blood of those that rejected it, and 
clear of guilt those who had faithfully announced it. 
This comes out more clearly in the turn that St Luke 
gives to this passage, awoByoera imiv es wapTiptoy which 
represents the Liberavi animam imeam so often quoted 
from Ezekiel (iii. 19; xxxiii. 9, etc.) by disregarded 
prophets. The stress is laid by St Luke on the gain 
to the preachers themselves from faithful utterances. I 
think we have an indication of later date in Matthew, 
in his addition «al rots €Ovecw. The earliest perse- 
cutions of the Jewish Christians were inflicted by 
their own countrymen. St Matthew’s Gospel seems 
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to have been written at a time when ru ¢@m were 
nore to be dreaded. 


MARK Xiil. 11-13. 


Kal 8ray dywow teas 
mapadiddvres, uy mpoue- 
pyware rl Nadjonre, dAN’ 
8 day SoOn vyiv ev exelvn 
TH dpe ro0ro Aadeire, ov 
yap core mets ol Nadodr- 
res dd\Ad 7d mveOua 7d 
dyiov. Kal mapaduoes 
ddedpds ddedpdr els Odva- 
tov kal marhp réxvov, Kal 
eravagrjoovrar réxva emt 
yoveis kal Oavardcovew 
avrovs’ Kal toerde picov- 
wevor brd mavrwy did 7d 
dvoud mov. 66¢ vrouelvas 
els réXos obros gwOjoerat. 


MATT. x, 19-22. 


"Oravy 8¢ = mapaddow 
buds, wh pepyuvhonre mos 
Hrldadhonre’ doOhoerar 
yap duty ev éxelvy rH dpe 
TL dadjonre' od ‘yap 
duets dare olf Aadolyres 
ddd 7d rveDua To) marpds 
budy rd Aadodv ev dyiy. 
mapadwce de ddedpds 
ddehpdv els Odvarov kal 
marhp Téxvov, kal érava- 
orhoovra, réxkva él yo- 
vets kal Oavarwoovow 
avrovs. Kal toecbe pio: 
ovmeva. brd mdvrwy did 
7d bvoud pour d be Uro- 
pelvas els rédos obros 
owOhoerat. 


LUKE Xxil. 1, 12. 


"“Orav 8 cladpworr 
Umads drt ras cuvaywyas 
kal ras dpxas wal rds 
dEovelas, mY mepyavyonre 
mas [# rl] dirodoyjonede 
rl elmnre’ 7d yap dytov 
mvedua Siddter vues dv 
avra rH Opa & Sef elreiv, 


LUKE xxi. 14-19. 


Odre obv ev rats kapdlais 
YuOv wh mpowedergy dro 
oynOfvat, yw yap biow 
duty ordua xkal coplay 
od duvioovrar dvrirrfvas 
) dvrevreiy Arayres ol 
dvrixeluevoe Uuty, mapa 
Sodjoerbe 8¢ Kal ved 
youdwy kal dderpdv cal 
ouyyevay Kat pldwy, Kal 
Oavardoovow ¢& bydv 
Kal Uoeabe picovpevor ind 
mdvrwv bid 7d bvoud Mov. 
Kal Oplé dx THs Kepadfs 
py ov wh drddyrai. dv 
7H Uromovy Umar Kricea0e 
ras Wuxds buddy. 


We see on inspection of the parallel passages that 


the true parallel to the discourse of Mark xiii. is to 
be found rather in Matt. x. than in Matt. xxiv. In 
fact I believe that St Mark borrows from the original 
of Matthew, and that in Matt. xxiv. the editor of 
St Matthew’s Gospel has made use of Mark; a 
phenomenon to which we find parallels in other cases, 

Assuming, as we have a right to do, that what 
we have here in the form of a prediction was actually 
realised in fact, we have in this passage a lively 
description of the condition of Jewish Christians in 
the early days of the Church, Our first idea might 
be that there was little to separate them from their 
unconverted brethren. Both no doubt expected a 
Messiah to deliver the nation; but the gulf was 
wide between those who believed that He had come 
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already and those who were still waiting for Him; 
as wide as between those who buried their dead in 
the sure and certain hope of a resurrection, and those 
who maintained that the resurrection was past already. 
We need not hesitate to accept the early tradition that 
James, the first head of the Jerusalem Church, was 
highly respected by non-Christian Jews as a man of 
exemplary piety. And yet we may believe it to be 
perfectly true that the members of the Church were 
hated of all men; in other words, that they belonged 
to an extremely unpopular sect. Religious dissensions 
can be most bitter between men who are in substantial 
agreement on all points which an outsider would regard 
as fundamental. At the present day a non-Christian 
might -pronounce that there was no fundamental 
difference between one Christian sect and another; 
yet we know how bitter theological animosities have 
been; such as have been able to break all the ties 
of natural affection. 

In this section, St Luke seems to have followed 
Mark. But that all three Gospels drew from a 
common source is an hypothesis well supported by 
their many agreements. Several warnings which St 
Matthew describes as given on the first calling of 
the Apostles are placed by St Luke in a somewhat 
advanced period of His Galilean ministry, while St 
Mark reports them as uttered but a few days before 
His death. We might count it a real variation between 
the Evangelists if they differed as to the time when 
any particular event occurred; but the case is different 
when we are dealing with the time at which a 
particular saying was uttered; since probability is 
altogether against the supposition that He only said 
it once; nay, it is the things which He repeated most 
often which were most likely to have been imprinted 
on the memory of His hearers, and to have been 
incorporated by the Evangelists in their narratives. 

The directions not to premeditate a defence are 
the same in Matthew and Mark; but I think that 
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Matthew’s phrase, he Spirit of your Father, is likely to 
be more ancient than Mark's and Luke’s Holy Spirit. 
The former phrase might merely mean an influence, 
the latter designates a Person. If a man could be 
possessed by an unclean spirit, still more might 
he be possessed by a holy spirit. The Church 
did not speak of a@ holy spirit, but of che Holy 
Spirit. 

In the direction against premeditation there is a 
doublet in St Luke’s Gospel, xii. 11; xxi. 14. I think 
that the explanation of this doublet is that the passage 
in Luke xii., several of the verses in which context have 
no close connexion with each other, is taken from a 
previous source containing sayings of our Lord, the 
same having also been used by St Mark; and that in 
Luke xxi. the Evangelist is copying Mark, but that 
he compresses his account by omitting some phrases 
which he has inserted already, whereby he gains room 
for some additions from another source. 

If the words was 4 7i in Luke xii. 11 are genuine, 
the coincidence with Matt x. 19 is surely more than 
accidental, and we have clear proof that St Matthew 
and St Luke are drawing from the same source, And 
though Westcott and Hort give in their margin the 
alternative of omitting % vi, yet the authority for 
omission is altogether Western; and no doubt West- 
cott and Hort consider this as one of what they call 
Western non-interpolations. Yet when our discussion 
of the Synoptic problem leads us to believe that in 
other places St Mark, who omits them, has been 
drawing from a source common to Matthew and Luke, 
the probability strongly is that St Luke is following 
the same source here; and if there has been assimila- 
tion of one Gospel to another it is more likely that the 
Western copyist has rather been guilty of assimilating 
Luke to Mark than the Eastern of assimilating Luke 
to Matthew. 


Proceeding now to what follows in Mark we have 
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here first what may be called a direct answer to the 
question put to our Lord, which expressly only referred 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple. I count 
it the most probable account of the composition of this 
chapter that the Evangelist was indebted to a previous 
source for the matter contained in verses 5-13 inclusive ; 
but that that previous source had only contained general 
warnings of coming persecution, and that St Mark was 
indebted to St Peter for his knowledge that there had 
been a special discourse in answer to the question con- 
cerning the Temple put by four Apostles. Consequently 
I commence the investigation with the expectation that 
I shall find the other two Synoptics dependent on Mark 
alone for this section; but I am prepared to abandon 
this preconception if facts do not bear it out. 


MARK xiii. 14-16. 


“Orav 5é ténre 7d Bdé- 
Avyua = TAS | Epyuwoews 
éorynkéra émov od det, 6 
avaywiokwy voelrw, TéTE 
ol év rH "Iovdale gpevyé- 
twoav els Ta Bpn, 6 éwi 
Tod ddparos wh karaBdrw 
unde elocdOdrw re dpac 
éx Tis olklas avrod, Kal 6 
els Tov dypdv mh émiortpe- 
pdrw els ra drlow dpae 
7d ludriov adbrod. 


MATT. xxiv. 15-18. 


"Orav obv lyre Td BdE- 
Avywa THs épyudoews 7d 
fnGev 5a Aavihd rot mpo- 
prov éords év térw ayly, 
6 dvaywaoKkwv voelrw, 
rére ol ev TH "lovdale pev- 
yérwoay els ra Bpn, 6 emi 
Tod Swparos wh KaraBdrw 
Gpac Ta éx ris olklas av- 
Too, Kaldévr@ dypp wy 
émorpeydtw dmicw dapat 
70 ludriov avrod. 


LUKE xxi. 20-22, 


"Orav dé tnre Kxukdov- 
pévny bd orparorédwy 
*"Tepovcadn, Tére ware 
Ore Hyyixev 7} éphjmwots 
aurijs. tére ol év 77 Iov- 
dale pevyérwoay els ra 
8py, Kal ol dv péow avrijs 
éxxwpelrwoav, kal ol é&v 
Tais xwpats wh eloepxéc- 
Owoav els adriy, bri Tué- 
par éexdexyjoews adral elow 
To wAncORvat wdvTa TA 


yevpaypeva. 


Here the identity between Matthew and Mark is 


striking. That Mark is the elder may be interred from 
Let him that readeth understand. This does not mean, 
as some English readers imagine, ‘‘Let him that 
readeth this Gospel understand;” for we could not 
suppose that our Lord in speaking would introduce 
the case of one reading His words after they had been 
committed to writing. What I take to be meant is the 
case of one reading the Old Testament. In other words, 
the phrase BééAvypa Tis epyudcews is the catchword by 
which the reader will recognise the prophetic passage, 
the fulfilment of which is announced. St Matthew has 
clinched the reference, by putting in which was spoken of 
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by Daniel the prophet; but in that case there would not 
have been the necessity for calling the attention of the 
reader; therefore I regard Mark as here the original. 

Mark has standing where he ought not; Matthew stand- 
ing in the holy place. Some have supposed the holy place 
to be the Temple. If so, the sentence could not mean 
the planting of a standard there; for it would be then 
too late to flee. . Possibly there is a reference to some 
previous defilement of the Temple by Roman authorities. 
Luke says When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies ; 
but surely if the disciples waited for that encompassing, 
it would be too late for them to flee. I think we must 
regard St Luke as but giving a commentary on words 
which St Mark has preserved in their original form, 
and which would be satisfied by the entry of the Roman 
army into Palestine. St Luke’s account may have been 
modified by what he had heard of what actually occurred. 
Yet I take it that Jerusalem is the scene and that 
ev Tais Xwpats (Luke XXi. 21) is to be understood of 
fields in the neighbourhood of the doomed city, into 
which the inhabitants were warned not to return. 

Here again we have a doublet in Luke xvii. 31: 

"Ey éxelvyn 77 hue pa. és ora émt rod Sdwaros cal 7a 
oxetn avrod év Ty olkig, uh karaBdro dpar abrd, kal 6 
év dyp@ duolws uh émuorpepdrw els ta élow. 

This doublet removes all doubt of there having been 
a section in the original source dealing with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

What I take to be peculiar to St Mark is his 
defining the discourse as spoken at the request of 
disciples, in sight of the Temple, on the last visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem. St Mark, I doubt not, has faith- 
fully preserved for us prophetical utterances which were 
remembered as having been delivered by his Master, 
but the form of St Mark’s account does not oblige us 
to believe that all were delivered in a single discourse ; 
and the manner in which St Luke uses one fragment in 
chapter xii. and another in chapter xvii. leads me to 
think that he took them, not from the report of a single 
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discourse delivered shortly before our Lord’s Passion, 
but rather from a document containing sayings of our 
Lord collected without definite notes of the time when 
each was spoken. 


MARK xiii. 17-20. 


Oval dé rais dv yaorpt 
exovoats Kal rats @yda- 
fovcas év éxelvas ais 
hpépas. mporetxecbe Se 
Wa wh yévyrat Xeydvos* 
éoovrat yap al yudpas 
éxeivat OAlyis ola od yé- 
yovev rowatrn am dpxijs 
xrloews fy exricev 6 Oeds 
ews rod viv xal ob wh yévn- 
Ta. Kalel uh éxordBwoev 
Kuptos ras tycpas, ovk ay 
éow0n waca odpt. dddAd 
Sid Tovs éxAexrods obs é&- 
erdéaro éxohéBwoev ras 
huépas. 


MATT, xxiv. 19-22. 


Oval dé rats ev yaorpl 
éxovoas Kal rats Onda- 
fotcas év éxelvats tats 
huépars, mpooedxerbe 5é 
tya ph yévnrae 4% pvyh 
tpar Xeyovos unde caB- 
Barw eorac yap rére 
OrAlWis weyddn ola ov yé- 
yover dm dpxfis Kéopov 
ws rod viv ot8 od ph 
yévnrat. Katel wh éxodo- 
BdOnoo at quépar exet- 
vat, ovx av éoW0n Traca 
odpé. did dé robs éxdex- 
Tovs KodoBwOycovra: at 
Tuépar éxelvar, 


LUKE xxi. 23. 


Oval rats év yaorpl 
éxotvoas kal rais Oyda- 
focus év éxelvais Tals 
Tymepats® Eorae yap dvdryKn 
peyddn emt rijs yiis Kal 
épyh TE Aag rovrw. 


The woe at the beginning is in identical words in 
Matthew and Mark. The passage in Luke is only 
an abridgment of what St Mark says concerning the 
coming tribulation. But in the next verse there is a 
significant difference between Matthew and Mark. St 
Mark represents the disciples as directed to pray that 
their flight should not be in the winter, but St Matthew 
adds necther on a Sabbath. The most natural explana- 
tion is that St Matthew here gives us the original form 
in which our Lord’s instructions were reported by the 
Apostles; but that St Mark omitted the mention of 
the Sabbath, as having no significance for his Gentile 
hearers or readers. Some remarks are obvious, viz., 
that, in accordance with what has been said before, the 
flight is contemplated as on the occurrence of some 
sudden or startling warning, on which the disciples 
were to start in flight at once, without even waiting to 
collect any clothes they had not at the time on their 
persons. It is evident that it is a flight from Jerusalem 
to the mountains that is contemplated; and so we can 
understand why the warnings of the necessity for instant 
flight are not recorded by St Luke. The calamities 
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predicted in his report of our Lord’s words are such as 
could not be escaped by flight. It is evident too that at 
the time when St Matthew’s Gospel was written no change 
in the day of the Sabbath had been made by the Apostles. 

Although I understand all this prophecy to refer to 
the siege of Jerusalem, I consider that the date of the 
Gospel which records it must have been earlier than 
the end of the troubles. The traditional story is very 
credible that, in consequence of our Lord’s warnings, 
there took place a flight of Christians from the besieged 
city to Pella, when the Romans, who had planted their 
standards zx the Holy Place, retired for a time. For it is 
quite credible that before the fall of Jerusalem our Lord’s 
prophecy of the destruction of the city, and His exhorta- 
tion to flight had become current among Christians. 
That our Lord had given such warnings we have every 
reason to believe. 


MARK Xiili. 21-23. 


Kai rére édv ris tyiv 
ely, “Ide Gde 6 xpiords 
“"Tde éxel, wy miorevere’ 
éyepOjcovrar yap Wevdd- 
Xpiorot kal PevdorpopFrat 
kal Sdoovow onucia Kal 
répara, mpos 7d dromhavgr 
el Ouvardv Tovs éxAeKTOoUs* 
bueis 5¢ Bdéwere* mpo- 
elpnxa tpiy mdvra. 


MATT. xxiv. 23-25. 


Tére édyv ris duly etry, 
*Tdov de 6 xpisrés F 
"Qde, wh micredonre’ eyep- 
Ofoovrat yap Wevddxpic- 
Tou Kkal Wevdorpodpijrat, kal 
Swrovew onueia pmeyadha 
kal tTépara wore Thavic- 
Oat ef Suvardy xat rods 
éxXexrovs* ldod mpoelpnxa 
opty, 


LUKE xvii. 23, 24, 37. 


MATT. xxiv. 26-28. 


"Eay ody eirwow tpi, 
Tdod év rH epi early, 
bh e&éNOnre* *Td0d ev rots 
Tapelos, ph miorevonre’ 
Gorep yap 4 doTpamh 
étépxerat dd dvarodev 
kal palverar ews Suopar, 
otrws éorat ) tapovola 
Tot vlod rot dvOpuérov' 
Grou édy 7 7d wrdua, exe? 
ouvaxOjoovrar of derol. 


Kal époicw byiv, 160d éxet #71500 doe" py [arédrOnre 
Gorep yap % dorpawh dorpdmrovea éx 
Tijs bd Tov ovpavdy els Thy Um’ odpavdy Adu, OUTws Eorat 


bende] Siudéqre. 


6 vids Tod dvOpdirov. .. . 


kal dmoxpibévres Né-youow airy, 


Tlod, xdpte; 6 5é elrev avrots, “Orov 7d cOua, éxet cat ol 
derol érisuvaxOncovrat. 


My idea about this passage is that St Matthew has 


first copied Mark and then given a translation of the 
original which St Mark has abridged. Thus, where 
what I take to be the original had Behold, he is in the 
wilderness; . . . behold, he ts in the inner chambers. 
St Mark has, Lo, here ts the Christ; or, Lo there. In 
St Matthew’s version the idea is better brought out. 
There will be no need to go to look for Him; when 
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He comes, there will be no possibility of mistake about 
it. His appearance will be like that of a flash of 
lightning, as sudden and as universal; making itself 
perceptible everywhere. It matters not where the 
carcass falls, there the vultures at once congregate. 
It has often been remarked with what rapidity these 
long-sighted birds discover where prey is to be found, 
and quickly assemble in numbers, where not one had 
been seen a very short time before. 

St Luke’s account, though so full of coincidences 
with Matthew and Mark that the existence of a common 
element cannot be disputed, yet gives me the impression, 
not that St Luke used St Mark’s Gospel, but that he 
derived his information from another ear-witness, or 
at least that he combined such a report with St Mark’s. 
The whole section, Luke xvii. 20-37, does not read like 
a patch work; but has such continuous unity that I do 


not see how to break it up into fragments. 


MaRK Xili. 24-27. 

"AMAG ev exelvats rais 
uépats pera Thy OALpw 
éxelvnv 6 Hdtos cKoricO4- 
cera, Kal ) oednvy ov 
Sdoe. rh péyyos abrijs, 
kal ob dorépes Ecovrar éx 
Tod obpavod mirrovres, Kal 
ai duvdwecs al ev rots ov- 
pavotscaArevOnoovra:, Kat 
rére bYovrat Tov vidv Too 
dvOpsmov éepxduevov ev 
vegédais era Suvdwews 
moans kal ddéns kal rére 
amoorenet Tovs dyyéhous 
kal émiovuvdter Tovs éxex- 
tovs [atrod] éx ray rec- 
cdpwrv dvéuwy dm &xpov 
yiis ws dxpov obpavod. 


MATT. xxiv. 29-31. 


Eidéws dé perd thy 
OrAlpw Trav huéepdv éxel- 
vo 6 Htos cxoriOjcerat, 
kal 4 cednvyn ob dace Td 
péyyos airijs, kat ob do- 
répes mecodvrat amd roi 
otpavod, kal al duvdpes 
Tov ovlpavdv cadeviycor- 
Tat. Kal Tére payyncerat 
7d onpeiov Tod viod rod 
dvOpirov év otpayy, cal 
rére képovrar mwaicat al 
ural ris yijs kal dpovras 
tov uldv Tod dvOpwrov ép- 
Xouevov én Trav vepedav 
Tov obpavot werd, Ouvduews 
kat ddéys amoAdjs* Kal 
dmoorehet Tovs dryyéhous 
avrob wera oddmreyyos je- 
yarns, Kal émiovvdtovrw 
Tous éxAexrovs atrod éx 
Tov Tecodpuy dvénav am’ 
dxpwv obpavdv éws [7dr] 
dxpwv abrav. 


LUKE xxi. 25-28, 


Kal gcovra: onpeia ev 
rly Kal cedyvy Kal do- 
Tpos, Kal ert rijs -yfis 
cuvoyn eOvav ev amopla 
Axots Oadrdoons Kal od- 
ov, dropuxdvrwy dvOpa- 
Tuy dd poBou Kal mpoo- 
Soxlas Trav émrepxopevwy 
TH olkounery, al yap 
Suvduers Toy ovpaydv 
carevOjoovra, Kal rére 
Bpovra roy vidv roo 
dvOpsmrou épxduevov év 
vepédy pera Suvdpews Kai 
dééns odds. "Apxoue- 
vay bé rovrwv yiverOar 
dvaxtware xat émdpare 
Tas Kepahds dwuv, diére 
eyyiter 4 drodvrpwots 
buar. 


In the first of these verses from Mark we have the 
sign of the approaching tribulation. 
here that St Mark does not use his favourite evOéws, 


but that St Matthew does. 


It is to be noted 


I infer that St Matthew is 
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here not copying Mark, but in all probability drawing 
from an older document. I do not suppose that any 
of our existing Gospels was written before the year 
A.D. 70; and any one who wrote later must have 
known that the great tribulation preceding the siege 
of Jerusalem was not zmmediately followed by our 
Lord’s second coming. If St Matthew did not add 
the «v@éws on his own authority, the document which 
contained it is likely to have preceded the siege; which 
seems to me not only possible but probable; for I do 
not think we should have had so full a record of our 
Lord’s utterances if they had not been put into writing 
while some of His hearers were still alive. 

Instead of St Matthew’s ¢he stars shall fall from 
heaven (recovvra), St Mark has écovrat zimrovres, 
which to me suggests, not a sudden catastrophe in 
which all the stars should fall, but a constant series 
of those meteoric appearances which, even among our- 
selves, are commonly called falling stars. The whole 
context is a description of what should happen after 
the tribulation, and before our Lord’s second coming. 
I take it to indigate a season of great atmospheric 
disturbances, many meteoric exhibitions and much 
storm, the sea and the waves roaring. Whether such 
conditions prevailed in the latter years of the first 
century, historians have thought it beneath their 
dignity to tell; but it seems to me very credible 
that they did, and that Christians were naturally led 
to think that now at length the predicted reappearance 
of our Lord was immediately to be expected. 


5 THE FIG TREE PARABLE 
MARK xiii. 28, 29. 


"Amd dé rijs cuxfs pd- 
Gere riy wapaBodjv* srav 
Hon 6 KAddos atrfs ama- 
dos yévnrae kal éexpiy ra 
purra, yewwokere bre éy- 
yous 7d Bépos eorly, ob'rws 
cal bpels, bray tonre Tadra 
ywopeva, yuwioKere 8re 
éyyus dori él Ovpass. 


MATT. xxiv. 32, 33. 

"Amd 6& ris cuKfs ud- 
dere Thy mapaBoryjy’ srav 
Hon 6 KAddos abrijs yévn- 
Ta dmadds kal Ta PUANa 
éexpuyn, ywwoxere bre éy- 
yos 7d Odpos' obrws Kat 
tpets, Stay loyre mavra 
Tatra, ywooKere rt eyyus 
éoriv él Ovipas. 


LUKE xxi. 29-31. 


Kal elev trapaBodip 
avrois, “Idere Thy cuKiv 
kal wdvra Ta dévdpa° 
bray mpoBddwow 47, 
Prémovres ad? davrav 
yuwihoKere bre Hdn eyyos 
7d Oépos early’ obrws Kal’ 
duets, Srav tyre Taira 
ywopeva, ywoorere bri 
éyyts éorw 4 Bacthela 
Tov Geod, 
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We have almost absolute identity between the 
accounts of St Matthew and St Mark. St Luke is 
not a mere copyist like St Matthew, but has tried to 
give his version a literary form of his own; yet the 
substantial agreement is such as to exclude the supposi- 
tion that he was using any different authority. To 
Behold the fig tree, St Luke adds and all the trees. He 
seems to have asked himself, Why the fig tree in 
particular? Does it show more signs of coming 
summer than other trees? I am not botanist enough 
to know whether it does or not; but it is plain that 
St Luke himself would not have thought it necessary 
to make special mention of the fig tree; and that, 
therefore, he must be copying a source which did 
make mention of that tree. My conjecture is that the 
mention of it in the common source of the Synoptics 
was suggested by its occurrence in Isaiah xxxiv. 4, 
which the Evangelist has been using just before, The 
host of heaven... shail fade away, as the leaf fadeth 
from off the vine, and as a fading leaf from the fig tree. 

It is worth remarking, perhaps, that Oépoc is only 
found in this parable; but in this, in all three Gospels, 
which falls in with the conclusion already arrived at, 
that all drew from a common source. 

The other two Gospels do not distinctly specify 
what it is that zs zghk; but an ordinary reader would 
suppose that it meant the fulfilment of all these things. 
St Luke says that the kingdom of God is nigh, which is 
a less definite expression. 


THE TIME OF THE SECOND COMING 


MARK xiii. 30-32. MATT. xxiv. 34-36. 


"Auhy Adyw byiv Gre od 
py waperon h yeved arn 
péxpts 08 tabra mévra 
yévnrat, 6 otpayds Kal 4 
"Vii mapercvoovrat, ot 5é Né- 
ryot frou od mapedevoovTat. 
Tlept 5¢ rijs uépas exelvys 
} ris Gpas ovdels oldev, 
obd2 of dryyedor ev otparg 
ovde G6 ulds, ef uh 6 waryp. 


’Auyp r€yw dpiv Sri ob 
ph mapérdn f yeved airy 
ws [av] wdvra ratra 
yévyrat, 6 odpavds Kal 4 
yh wapedetoerat, of dé 
Adyor pou ob wh TapéOw- 
ow, IlLept dé ris juépas 
éxelyyns xat pas ovddeis 
oldev, o08€ of dryyedor Tuy 
ovpavadr obde 6 ulés, ef wh 
6 warhp uévos, 


LUKE xxi. 32, 33. 


"Aphy déyw duly Gre ov 
By wapery f yeved atrn 
éws [By] wavra yévyrat. 
6 ovpaveds kal % yi} wape- 
ANevoovrat, ol 5é Adyou pou 
ov ph wapeevoovrat, 
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The verse Mark xiii. 30 contains a well-known 
difficulty ; but it is not one either for the textual critic, 
nor is it one of interpretation in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Taken by itself, nothing can be more 
lucid; the hearers would certainly understand it to 
mean that the prophecy would be completely fulfilled 
in the lifetime of the then existing generation. They 
had not yet been taught by events to consider the 
fall of Jerusalem as separated by a long distance of 
time from the Second Coming. It was only as that 
generation was rapidly passing away without any event 
to justify the Christian expectations, that deferred hope 
suggested doubts. Did Jesus wilfully deceive? or was 
He Himself ignorant of what He failed to com- 
municate to His disciples? The former alternative is 
inadmissible; therefore we are reduced to the second. 
But then the theologian is presented with a difficulty 
when he undertakes to define what Jesus was, and to 
explain how, if He were what we believe Him to have 
been, He could be ignorant of anything. I shrink from 
dealing with a question which I hold to be beyond 
the reach of human faculties, namely, to explain how 
the Finite and the Infinite could be combined in one 
Person. But the problem with which I am concerned 
suggests the question, Was verse 32 of Mark part 
of the original tradition of our Lord’s sayings? or was 
it added in Church reading, after doubts and specula- 
tion had made some explanation necessary? The chief 
thing which suggests to me doubt on this point is 
that St Luke has no parallel to this verse of Matthew 
and Mark, though it seems to me unlikely that if he 
had found this verse in any document he was using he 
would have left out the solution of a difficulty likely 
enough to have perplexed his readers. Whether St 
Luke knew this verse or not when he wrote his Gospel, 
he had certainly become acquainted with it when he 
wrote Acts i. 7, which exactly expresses the same 
idea, ovx vmav eotly yvavat xpovovs 4 Katpous ods 6 TaTnp 
&ero év 7H tdia e€ovola. St Luke fully recognises that 
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there would be an interval, which he calls the dcmes 
of the Gentiles, between the fall of Jerusalem and the 
Second Coming, Luke xxi. 24. 
Kal recodyrac orduare paxalpys Kat alypadrwrisO7- 
covrat els Ta &Ovy wdvTa, Kal "lepovoadnw eorat Tarov- 
pévy bd éOvdv, &xpe of wAnpwOGou [kal écovrat] Karpol 
eOvav, 

This phrase the times of the Gentiles expresses the 
same idea which is more explicitly stated by St Paul 
(Rom. xi. 25) that a hardening in part had befallen Israel, 
only until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. The 
Apocalypse, which is among the earliest of the Christian 
documents, shews that the Church was even then look- 
ing forward to the accession to its numbers of a great 
multetude . . . out of every nation, and of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues (vii. 9). And St Matthew (xxiv. 14) 
implies that ze end was not to come until the Gospel 
had first been preached in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations. 

Compare Matthew xxiv. 37-41 with Luke xvii. 26-30, 


34-36. 


EXHORTATION TO WATCHFULNESS 


MARK Xiil. 33-37. MATT. xxiv. 42. 
Baérere dypurvetre, ovx oldare yap Tpyyopeire ofv, dre ov oldare 
mére 6 xatpds [eorw] ws dvOpwiros mola juepa 6 KUpios tuav gpxerat. 


arddnuos dels Thy olxlay avrod Kai 

Sods rots dovAows avrod rhv ékovolay, 

éxdory 7d épyov atrod, kal rq Oupw- MATT. xxv. 13. 

p@ éveretharo lva “ypnryopt. —“yp1ryo- Tpnyopeire obv, 87t ox oldare Ti 
peire ofy, ovx oldare yap mére o hudpav ob88 riy Spar. 

kbpuos Tis olxlas Epxerat, } dpe A 
pecovixtiov 4 ddexropodwrlas 7 
mpwl, wy eOav e&épvns etpy tpas 
kabevdovras’ 6 dé twiv Néyw waow 
Ayu, ypryopetre. 


I do not know whether it is worth remarking that St 
Mark’s Bvérere is replaced in Matthew by ypryopeire, 
which, however, appears in Mark xili. 34, 35, 37. St 
Luke has édypumveire in xxi. 36. St Mark’s Gdézere 
is a word which he frequently uses in this sense. The 
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absence of direct parallels in Matthew and Luke to 
this latter part of Mark arises, as I believe, from the 
fact that this concluding exhortation is an addition 
of St Mark’s own to replace the concluding part of 
Matt. xxiv., which he omitted for brevity. I had at 
one time been of the opinion that St Mark’s Gospel 
was the only source from which St Matthew copied, 
an hypothesis which fits in very well with what is 
told in the earlier chapters. But in the later chapters 
we have constantly the phenomenon of coincidences 
between Matthew and Luke in passages to which there 
is nothing corresponding in Mark. These coincidences 
can only be explained by the supposition that the two 
later Evangelists, even if they used Mark, as I believe 
they did, drew also from an earlier source. Thus in 
the present chapter we have such a coincidence. 


MATT. xxiv. 43, 44. LUKE xii. 39, 40. 


Exelvo 6& ywwoxere dre el Fder 6 
olxobeorérns mola pudaky 6 KAémrys 
Epxerat, eypnyépnoev ay Kal ox ay 
elacev StopuxOfjvae Thy olklay avrod. 
du rotro kal tweis ylverOe erorpor, 
Gru 7n ob Soxetre wpg 6 vids Tob dvOpw- 


Todro dé ywioxere dre el fdet 6 olko- 
Seorérns role dpa 6 kdérrys epxerat, 
éypnyépnoev av Kal ovk apixev di0- 
puxOqvae Tov ofkov abrod. Kal ipets 
yivecbe Erounor, bre Ope ov Soxetre 
6 vids Tot dvOpwrrov epxerat. 


ou &pxerat. 


The nearly complete identity here shews that our 
two authorities used a common source (not Mark), and 
that in this case neither varied from it very much. It 
will be observed that our Lord gave two illustrations 
of the danger of unpreparedness: one the case of a 
householder surprised by a robber, the other that of 
a careless servant surprised by the unexpected return 
of his master. Possibly our Lord had used these 
illustrations before on different occasions. St Matthew 
has combined both in one discourse; so also does St 
Luke; but he separates them by a question of Peter’s, 
in answer to which the second illustration is used. 
According to Luke xii. 41, after the saying about the 
householder and the robber, Peter puts the question, 
KUple, pos muas THv wapaBornv TavTny reyes I} Kat pos 
advras. It seems to me that St Mark’s conclusion, $ é¢ 
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piv Aéyw Tracw A€yw, ypnyopeire was suggested by this 
question of Peter’s, and therefore that though neither 
St Mark nor St Matthew report the question, yet that 
it was possibly derived from the common source; un- 
less any one prefer the solution that St Luke expanded 
the idea expressed more briefly by St Mark. And no 
-doubt St Luke seems usually, in reporting a saying 
of our Lord’s, to be able at the same time to give an 
account of the conversation that had suggested it. 
However this may be, St Luke returns immediately to 
identity with Matthew. 


MATT, xxiv. 45-51. LUKE xii. 42-46. 


It is impossible to compare this passage of Luke 
with the corresponding section of Matthew without feel- 
ing that the coincidences are such as cannot possibly 
be ascribed to chance. Notwithstanding the great 
cruelty with which slaves were then treated by bad 
masters, I cannot think dchotomising a punishment likely 
to be inflicted on a negligent servant, and therefore that 
the agreement of Matthew and Luke in the use of 
this word may be counted among the proofs that both 
used a common authority. Without going into details, 
it seems to me that St Matthew’s version is closer to 
the original than St Luke’s> 

On St Luke’s words, xii. 38, Jf Ze shall come in the 
second watch, and if in the third, a question has been 
raised why St Luke should here only mention che 
second and the third. It seems to me that the first, 
oye, might well have been omitted, since there would 
be little merit in staying awake so long; but it has 
been inferred from the omission of the fourth that St 
Luke used the Jewish computation, and counted only 
three. It seems to me that St Luke was quite as 
likely as St Mark to use the Roman phraseology ; 
so, if we are to lay any stress on this omission, I 
should ascribe its origin to the original Jewish document 
which St Luke copied faithfully. 

Having now convinced myself that the exhortations 
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to watchfulness which St Mark has given briefly had 
been given in an original document, to which he had 
access, at greater length and with fuller illustrations, I 
do not hesitate to believe that the account of the matter 
is that St Mark finding that those exhortations to watch- 
fulness were all in natural connexion with the saying 
which he has reported (verse 32), Of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, thought it enough for his purpose to 
give the substance of them at once. 

There may be possibly elsewhere traces of acquaint- 
ance with some other of the passages which St Mark 
has here omitted. Thus the avOpwzos dddnuos of Mark 
xiii. 34 may perhaps be connected with the aOpwzos 
amodnuev of Matt. xxv. 14; and there may possibly be a 
recognition of the parable of the Ten Virgins in the 
directions (Luke xii. 35, 36) that their lamps should be 
burning, and that they should be like servants waiting 
for their Lord, when he should return from the marriage 
feast. 


THE LAST PASSOVER 


MARK xiv. 1, 2. MATT, xxvi, 1-5. LUKE xxii. I, 2. 


In the Passion history we find St Matthew’s account 
closely based on St Mark’s, while St Luke appears to 
have used a different source; but there is no trace of 
this in these opening verses, which contain nothing but 
what St Luke might have learnt from Mark, expressed 
however in words of his own. What St Matthew has 
added of his own to the account is that this resolu- 
tion to take Jesus, if possible by guile, in the absence of 
His eager listeners, was taken by the Chief Priests and 
Scribes, or, as St Matthew calls them, the elders of the 
people, in a formal meeting in the hall of the house of 
Caiaphas. It is evident that the Jewish rulers saw that 
here would be danger of a serious riot if they attempted 
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to make Jesus a prisoner while He was surrounded by 
His Galilean adherents, and possibly by new disciples 
whom He had gained as hearers of His discourses at 
Jerusalem. It is possible that it was resolved at this 
meeting to reward handsomely any one who would 
enable them to execute a quiet capture; for we read 
presently that Judas came to them as a volunteer, 
induced no doubt by the information that was circulated 
that such a service would be well remunerated. 


THE ANOINTING OF OUR LORD’S FEET 


Mark xiv. 3-9. MATT. xxvi. 6-13. JOHN xii. 1-8, 


The identity of Mark and Matthew is so nearly 
complete that we cannot hesitate to believe that one 
was derived from the other. We have not an account 
of St Luke’s to compare; for he omits this story 
here. There is less occasion to account for St Luke’s 
omission than for St Mark’s insertion of an anecdote 
which may seem an irrelevant interruption of the history 
of our Lord’s capture. St Luke had in an early part 
of his Gospel told a story so similar, that some have 
thought that it was a different account of the same event ; 
and St Luke, in making a selection of things to be 
related, might naturally prefer not to tell two so like 
each other. In the place where he does tell of a woman 
anointing our Lord, he uses the narrative to introduce 
a remarkable parable and to teach an important lesson. 


LUKE vii. 36-40. 


In the introduction to the parable, the Evangelist 
who thus far had only spoken of the host anonymously 
as the Pharisee, now reveals that his name was Simon. 
This was also the name (Mark xiv. 3) of the host on the 
occasion of the anointing which the other Evangelists 

2H 
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record. This identity of name, combined with the fact 
that both stories tell of a woman pouring on our Lord 
the contents of an alabaster box of ointment, are the only 
reasons why St Luke should be supposed to have been 
speaking of the same occurrence as the other Evangelists. 
Yet the name Simon was too common among the Jews 
to permit us to lay much stress on this coincidence. 
My theories about the inspiration of the Gospels do not 
forbid me to accept the supposition that one of the 
incidents preserved in the tradition of the Church, and 
taught in its public recitation of the Saviour’s acts, might 
be differently placed by two of those who, in the Divine 
Providence, were entrusted with the task of giving to 
that tradition the more secure permanence of a written 
record. Nor again, should I be much distressed by the 
discrepancy that in one case the woman is described as 
pouring the ointment on our Lord’s head, and in the 
other on His feet. Such a difference at least might 
easily occur in the report of two different witnesses 
of the same incident; but if we have found reason to 
believe that St Luke was acquainted with a narrative 
substantially the same as that of the Gospel of St Mark, 
it is not likely that he would go out of his way to vary 
from it needlessly. 

The difference is at once accounted for when it is 
understood that different persons are spoken of. The 
woman who had been a sinner dared no more than to 
come behind the great Teacher and anoint His feet ; such 
diffidence was not to be expected in a loving friend. 
St Luke’s story all through turns on the fact that the 
woman was a sinner, all leads up to an inference not 
suggested in St Mark’s narrative, viz., that what men 
might account as the unworthiness of the object of our 
Lord’s mercy was so far from being an absolute 
hindrance to acceptance by Him, that the very greatness 
of the sins forgiven might generate a love more ardent 
than that felt by one who had never fallen. It is 
repugnant to our feelings to believe that this dark spot 
rested on the character of a member of the family which 
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our Lord regarded with special love. The thing no 
doubt was possible; and we are not bound to suppose 
that if Mary, the sister of Lazarus, had so sinned, our 
Lord would have put her from Him as utterly beyond 
the reach of His forgiveness and favour. Nevertheless, 
the imputation is one that we are not warranted in 
casting, on a mere surmise, and without any evidence 
to support it. 

The story of our Lord’s anointing which is told by 
St Matthew and St Mark in almost identical words, is 
told also with substantial agreement in St John’s Gospel. 
I have purposely avoided comparison with this Gospel 
in treating of the story told by the Synoptics. I could 
not do so without a separate discussion of the credit to 
be attached to the statements of that Gospel, an investi- 
gation which would demand a treatise in itself. It is, 
moreover, as all agree, considerably later than the 
other three; and, therefore, if it were the case that it 
contradicted the earlier accounts, it might naturally 
be regarded as of less authority than they. But 
undoubtedly it may to a certain extent be used in 
interpreting these accounts, as showing what meaning 
was attached to them before the end of the first century ; 
for I do not think that the Fourth Gospel can be placed 
later ; and if it was not written by the Apostle John, it 
must at least have been written by a disciple of his, who 
claimed to speak with his authority. 

It is to be noted that this is not St John’s first mention 
of the anointing. Before his own relation of it, in 
his first mention of Lazarus (xi. 1), he describes Bethany 
as the village of Jlary and her sister Martha, characters 
whom he assumes to be already well known to his 
readers ; and adds that this Mary was the same woman 
as she who had anointed our Lord’s feet and wiped 
them with her hair. I infer from this assumption that 
his readers were already acquainted with the story of 
the anointing, that the Fourth Evangelist was aware 
that other Gospels than his own had been previously 
in circulation among Christians; and, as the story 
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proceeds, we find reason to believe that the Gospels 
both of St Luke and St Mark were known to the writer. 
Thus we may infer an acquaintance with Luke x. 38-42, 
which would not only have made his readers familiar 
with the names of Mary and Martha, but would have 
prepared them to read without surprise that while 
Martha was described as in attendance on the guests, 
no mention was made of Mary as similarly employed. 
But the most striking point of agreement is that St John 
adopts the statement in Luke vii. that it was on our 
Lord’s feet that the woman poured the ointment. Not- 
withstanding my own strong impression that the sinner 
of Luke vii. was not the Mary of John xii., I cannot 
in candour deny that St John’s language conveys the 
idea that this Evangelist regarded the two women as the 
same. In fact, on reflection, I recant my opinion that 
St John made a literary blunder in speaking of the 
anointment of our Lord before he had related it. What 
I now understand him to say is, This Mary was the 
woman of whom St Luke tells as having anointed our 
Lord before; and I have now to tell how she again 
repeated her act. In short, St John did not, like modern 
critics, believe that there was but one anointing, which 
St Luke has wrongly placed. He holds that there 
were two. 

The scene of the anointing was, according to Mark 
Xiv. 3, the house of Simon the leper. We learn from Luke 
x. 38 that Martha had a house of her own. We also 
know from John xi. 19 that the sisters had many Jewish 
friends ; and therefore we seem to have reason to think 
that the entertainment was given in the house of this 
Simon, to whom Martha gave her services in waiting 
on the guests. The sisters do not seem to have been 
wealthy women, for they do not appear to have kept 
slave or hired servant, and are not likely to have 
given such an entertainment as the phrase ézoiycay 
dcitrvoy suggests. The dinner to which Lazarus was 
invited was probably in celebration of his unexpected 
recovery. The anointing related by St Luke took 
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place in the house of a rich Pharisee ; and such Simon 
may have been. His wealth may have been enough to 
incline the priestly inspectors to take a lenient view of 
his case, and to judge that the symptoms of the disease 
were not so grave as to make separation necessary. But 
the title o Aezpds does not necessarily imply that the 
man was suffering from the disease at the time; for, 
as Jerome has remarked, the title may have clung to 
him after his recovery, just as Matthew was known as 
€ veAe@vys, notwithstanding his having given up his 
business on joining our Lord. 

If we had doubted St John’s obligation to Mark, 
we could not hesitate when we find John agreeing with 
Mark in describing the ointment as vapdes ator}. 
Matthew omits this adjective, which was apparently 
a technical word, and one as to the exact meaning of 
which interpreters are not yet quite agreed, and which 
seems to have puzzled some of the early Latin trans- 
lators. It seems to have been the local name of that 
particular kind of spikenard. If not, genuine seems the 
best translation of the word; for even then tradesmen 
had learnt to substitute an inferior article for one in 
much demand. John’s yvpov vapdov xiorixis woAvTipov 
is also much closer to Mark’s pupov vapsov zierucie 
woAuveAous than Matthew’s pvpov Baputixov, or, according 
tosome MSS., zodvvipou. 

The relation of the anointing in this place may be 
thought an insertion by St Mark which breaks the 
continuity of the context. In verse 2 we are told how 
the Jewish rulers were desirous to destroy Jesus, but 
saw the necessity of doing it with subtilty, so as to 
avoid a tumult of the people. This prepares the way for 
verse 10, which tells how the desired opportunity was 
afforded them by the treachery of Judas, who guided 
the pursuers where they could take Him in the absence 
of the multitude. Between the two is interpolated the 
seemingly irrelevant story of the anointing. We are 
not bound to suppose that St Mark meant to convey 
that the anointing took place exactly two days before 
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the Passover. The Fourth Gospel says six days; and 
St Mark does not contradict. He gives two days as the 
interval between the date when the rulers decided on 
destroying Jesus and the time when they found means to 
carry their resolution into effect; but we are left free 
to suppose that the anointing had taken place at a 
different time. But why then relate the story just here? 
St John suggests an answer to this question, whether 
it was what St Mark intended or not. St John tells us 
that it was Judas who complained of the waste of the 
expensive ointment; and moreover, that the source of 
his complaint was disappointment at the diversion of 
funds which otherwise would have come into his own 
keeping. He suggests that Judas would have used 
the trust dishonestly ; and certainly the intensity of 
feeling against Judas which the Fourth Gospel exhibits 
harmonises well with the traditional account that that 
Gospel was written by one of the circle in which the 
treachery of a once trusted friend must naturally have 
excited the most lively indignation and loathing. St 
Matthew certainly seems to have understood the history 
as connecting the disaffection of Judas with our Lord’s 
answer to the murmuring against the extravagance of 
the woman’s devotion ; for in Matt. xxvi. 14 he connects 
the two incidents with a tore opevOets. The case 
is not, as we might have imagined, that Judas had 
not been able to resist a bribe offered to him by the 
chief priests; but he goes to them, and volunteers his 
services, and that just immediately after his views had 
been rejected by his Master. All this hangs together 
so well that what is surprising is how little direct 
countenance is given to the combination by St Mark, 
from whose narration the other accounts have every 
appearance of having been derived. 

According to Matthew, who uses the aorist #yavak- 
tnoav, the disciples’ dissatisfaction found vent in a single 
definite exclamation To what purpose is this waste? We 
can well believe, what St John suggests, that it was 
Judas who uttered it. Mark’s joay d€ tives ayavaxroovres 
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mpos éavrovs expresses a general feeling among the 
disciples, uttered in reproaches to the woman for her 
thoughtless and useless expenditure. But it was this 
censure which elicited our Lord’s approval of her action. 
No doubt it was natural for them to think that their 
Master, like themselves, would disapprove this ex- 
travagant expenditure of a large sum, squandered on 
a piece of luxury which left behind no permanent 
benefit, and which might have been more wisely 
bestowed in keeping up the charities and the mainte- 
nance of their little community. But the report of our 
Lord’s answer carries conviction of its authenticity 
from its accordance with the circumstances. Jesus knew 
the hollowness of the hopes which buoyed up His 
ardent followers, and had warned them that His death 
was impending. What more natural than that He 
should say, Why take umbrage at the expense which 
she is lavishing on me? neither she nor you will have 
me long; this anointing is but an anticipation of the 
anointment of a corpse previously to its burial. 





THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS 


Mark xiv, Io, II. MATT. xxvi. 14-16. LUKE xxii, 3-6. 


As to the question whether Judas was actuated by 
mere greed, or whether he had taken offence at some- 
thing said by his Master, I do not lay much stress 
on the fact that his visit to the Chief Priests was 
volunteered, and that the promise of a reward came 
afterwards. I think that Judas called in answer to an 
advertisement. Although some modern speculators 
have suggested more creditable motives which might 
have disposed Judas to play the part of traitor, the 
New Testament writers make no suggestion that he 
was actuated by any other motive than greed. As a 
cool-headed man, he must have been convinced that 
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an attempt to proclaim Jesus as the successor of David 
must end in the destruction of all who took part in it. 
What must he have felt when he discovered that Jesus 
Himself was of the same opinion, and was looking 
forward to His own death as inevitable? Why 
should he remain in the sinking ship? Possibly his 
dissent from the views of the leading Apostles had 
been expressed before, and had been lightly regarded. 
Why should he tie himself any longer to a hopeless 
cause? Why not transfer himself to the side of the 
rulers, who would give him money at once, and, no 
doubt, favour and promotion in the future? The death 
of his Master was certain; and he might reflect, as 
his patriarch namesake had done before, Was there 
to be no profit in shedding His blood? 

I do not think we can Jay much stress on St 
Matthew’s statement of the exact amount which Judas 
received. Neither Mark, Luke, nor John show any 
acquaintance with the sum — thirty pieces of silver. 
But it must have been a favourite topic with the early 
Christian preachers to trace the agreement of our 
Lord’s life with the Old Testament predictions ; and St 
Matthew’s Gospel abounds in such illustrations. The 
striking text érrycay Tov picOov mov TpliaKovTa apyupous 
(Zechariah xi. 12) could not be overlooked as a pre- 
diction that a price was also to be set on the Messiah. 





THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE PASSOVER 


MARK xiv. 12-16, MATT, xxvi. 17-19. LUKE xxii. 7-13. 


On comparing these three accounts we can at once 
see that St Matthew’s is independent of St Mark’s. He 
says nothing about the man with the pitcher of water, 
but simply tells that they were to prepare the Passover 
in a house which Jesus named. St Luke’s account, on 
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the other hand, follows St Mark’s closely. The only 
new detail which St Luke gives is that the names of 
the two disciples were Peter and John. From one of 
these two the story must have come to the Evangelist. 
It is therefore borrowing but little from tradition, if we 
assume that St Peter was St Mark’s informant. We 
know from the Acts that Mark and Luke were fellow- 
travellers in Paul’s company; and it would have been 
natural and easy for him to obtain from St Mark the 
names of the two disciples; and it is interesting to 
find that St Peter had taught St Mark to suppress 
his name in the public account. 

As the story is told by St Mark, we should conclude 
that Jesus had, on this occasion, showed a prophetic 
knowledge, such as was exhibited by Samuel, when, 
on parting with Saul, he told him whom he should 
meet on the way. Not a trace of this appears in St 
Matthew’s account. This small difference could be 
explained by the supposition that instructions had been 
given to John which were not communicated to Peter. 
The Fourth Gospel represents John as_ previously 
acquainted with Jerusalem, and as on terms of special 
intimacy with our Lord. John might have known well 
whither he was going, even if he did not, as was quite 
possible, recognise the man bearing the pitcher of water. 
To Peter, who followed in his company, the guidance 
of the man with the pitcher might have seemed strange 
and miraculous. If we could lay stress on the pronoun, 
the phrase +6 xaraAvua mov would convey the idea that 
the accommodation had been secured beforehand. The 
pitcher may have been an appointed signal; for appre- 
hensions of treachery might well have dictated the pre- 
caution of not publishing beforehand where it was 
intended to hold the Paschal feast. 

Assuming, as we must, that the Crucifixion took 
place on the Friday, the events here related must have 
happened on the day before, Thursday. The Mosaic 
ordinance was that unleavened bread must be used for 
seven days; and that on the evening of the first of 
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these days the Paschal lamb was to be slain. What- 
ever explanation is to be given of the divergence of the 
account in the Fourth Gospel, there is no ambiguity as 
to what the Synoptic Gospels intend to convey, namely, 
that the mission of the two disciples took place on the 
first day of the feast of unleavened bread ; that is to say, 
the day on which the lamb that was to be eaten in the 
evening was to be killed. The two disciples had no 
work to do on the room, which had been already pre- 
pared; their business was clearly to procure the lamb 
and prepare it for the Passover meal. Note the addition 
made in Matthew’s account, 6 xaipds mov eyyus eort. 





THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TREASON 


MARK xiv, 17-21. MATT, xxvi. 20-25, LUKE xxii. 14, 21-23. 


I think I have already noted that the concealment 
of where they were to hold the Passover feast, may 
have arisen from our Lord’s knowledge of the un- 
trustworthiness of His company. If Judas had known 
earlier, he would probably have brought the soldiers 
to the house where they were assembled. St John fills 
up a gap in the story by making Judas leave the 
company after this denouncement. Otherwise it needed 
explanation why he was not with the other disciples on 
the Mount of Olives. But query? were all the Twelve 
supposed to be there present, or only the chosen three? 
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MARK xiv, 22-26, Matt. xxvi. 26-30. LUKE xxii. 15-20, 39- 


On comparing these three accounts we are struck 
by the practical identity of those given by St Matthew 
and St Mark; St Matthew’s being only St Mark’s a 
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little enlarged, while St Luke’s diverges a good deal. 
This divergence is what might have been expected, if 
we had thought about it. All the evidence convinces 
us that the breaking of bread in commemoration of 
Christ’s death formed, from times as early as we can 
trace, an essential part of the weekly Christian service. 
That the reading of the account of the initiation of this 
rite formed a regular part of that service in the earliest 
times, as it has done as long as we have records of 
Christian ritual, is a thing in perfect conformity with 
what might have been expected. We probably have 
in Matthew and Mark the story as it was told in the 
Palestinian Church, and, after that, in the Roman 
Church established by Jewish missionaries. St Luke 
was a traveller, and must have heard the forms used 
in various churches. The Pauline churches no doubt 
used the form which they had been taught by their 
founder. I believe this is how we are to account for 
coincidences between St Luke’s account and that of 
St Paul in the Epistle to the Corinthians. If these 
coincidences had been introduced by transcribers, why 
should they not have appeared in other Gospels as 
well as in St Luke’s? But St Luke’s Gospel probably 
shows ‘‘contamination,” that is to say, a certain mixture 
of the Pauline version with that previously put in 
writing by St Mark. 

I must say that St Luke’s opening sentence carries 
to my mind internal evidence of its authenticity, such 
that I am persuaded it must have come from a well 
informed source. Consider the situation: Our Lord 
was well aware that the Jewish rulers were determined 
to take His life; and He had now reason to think 
that His disciples were not all loyal to Him, while 
those who were so had no power to defend Him. That 
the blow must soon fall He knew; but how soon was 
still uncertain. How natural it is that He should long 
to eat one more Passover with His disciples before 
He left them. Imagine a man with a mortal disease 
who, as December went on, had doubted much whether 
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He should live over Christmas Day, and think of 
his saying to his family when the day arrived, ‘‘ How 
I have been longing to spend one more Christmas 
Day with you; but this will be the last.” To me 
the saying about drinking wine in the kingdom of 
God had always seemed mysterious; but it gains 
immensely in human interest when I think of Jesus 
as saying to His disciples, ‘‘How I have longed to 
eat of this Passover with you; but never more shall 
I eat it, until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God.” 
Does this saying mean, I shall never taste wine again? 
or merely, I shall never taste another Passover cup? 

Our Lord had apparently handed to each of the 
disciples a fragment of the broken bread, but not so 
with regard to the wine. He handed them the cup, and 
directed them to distribute it among themselves; that 
is, to pass it on from one to the other; and so they did 
until all had drunk of it. We are not warranted in con- 
cluding, as some have done, that He had not first drunk 
of it Himself; it would not have been a real keeping of 
the Passover if He had not done so. And the words 
ame rou vov, declaring that He would not drink of it 
after the present time, convey as clearly that He did 
drink of it at that present time. 

I do not think it correct to say that St Luke puts the 
cup before the bread ; I should not be startled if he had 
done so; for I should conclude that he had but pre- 
served the order of the Passover feast, in which we are 
told that the beginning was the passing round of the 
cup; but I cannot see that St Luke had any intention 
of deviating from the usual order. He mentions in due 
order first our Lord’s saying that He would not eat 
another Passover, and then His saying that He would 
not drink again of the fruit of the vine. And after that 
he goes on to tell, first the solemn breaking and delivery 
of the bread, with the words 7hzs zs my body, and after 
that, in like manner, the cup, with the words Thzs cup zs 
the new covenant in my blood. 

I must reject as unfounded the suspicions that have 
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been raised as to the genuineness of the section from 70 
Umrep Umwv did¢ mevov (Verse 19) to the end of verse 20. The 
MS. evidence for the words is overwhelming, the Eastern 
testimony for them being unanimous, and the Western 
testimony being divided. All that can be said is that, 
however we are to account for it, a text which omitted 
this section obtained some currency in the West. It is 
no reason for suspecting these verses that they corre- 
spond closely with St Paul’s account of the institution 
of the Eucharist in 1 Corinthians. Why should they 
not correspond? Why should St Paul, in writing to the 
Corinthians, give a different account from that recited in 
the services of the Church with which St Luke must 
have been acquainted? On the other hand, if the 
clauses had not been originally in the text, how come 
the Eastern witnesses all to agree in inserting them, and 
that in words which, though in the main agreeing with 
St Paul, have some serious points of difference? The 
omission of the words leaves a gaping wound: the 
bread is declared to be the Lord’s body, but the cup 
is not connected with His blood. That St Luke should 
have so differed from the previous Evangelists is chrono- 
logically inexplicable. We can readily concede that, as 
the Church grew in knowledge, the expression of doctrine 
in liturgical forms might have become more express; 
but we cannot understand a retrograde step. Is it 
possible that St Luke can represent a view of Eucharistic 
doctrine, not held either by the Evangelists who preceded 
him, or by the Church teachers who followed him ? 
When we have had evidence to determine which is 
the right reading, it is, no doubt, an important confirma~ 
tion of our judgment if we can also account for the 
origin of the wrong reading; but our failure to do so 
does not prove that our judgment had been wrong. 
We know little of the history of MSS. ; and it is quite 
conceivable that an accidental error of transcription, or 
the false judgment of an early critic, may have pro- 
pagated itself in a small family of MSS. In the present 
case, it is possible that an early critic may have taken 
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umbrage at the return to mention of the cup after it had 
been already spoken of in verse 17. 





THE WARNING TO PETER 


MARK xiv. 27-31. MArTT?. xxvi. 31-35. LUKE xxii. 31-34. 
JOHN xiii. 36-38. 


St Matthew’s version is evidently based on St Mark’s, 
in which he only makes a few verbal alterations. The 
citation from Zech. xiii. 7 does not correspond with the 
LXX., as we have it now, which runs zaragate vrovs 
Toimevas Kat éexomdcate Ta TpdBara. We have no right 
to demand verbal accuracy of citation in the case of 
words probably originally spoken in Aramaic; but we 
are probably right in inferring that the version used 
by St Mark differed somewhat from the LXX. as we 
have it now. 

Verse 28.—/ will go before you into Galilee—seems 
irrelevant here; and the disciples do not notice it in 
their reply. We can understand their want of interest 
in what He says will happen after His rising again—a 
phrase which they were slow to comprehend. The best 
explanation I can give of its relevance here is that the 
meaning is, Though the sheep be scattered, yet I will 
meet you in Galilee, and gather you again. 

Though what has been preserved of St Mark's 
Gospel (which Gospel seems to have had a narrow 
escape from total destruction) does not contain the story 
of the Resurrection, it seems clear that it had originally 
done so; and, moreover, that it had told of an appear- 
ance in Galilee, although St Luke represents our Lord 
as directing His disciples to remain in Jerusalem until 
the Day of Pentecost, and only tells of appearances of 
our Lord in that city. I do not think St Luke could 
have known St Mark’s Gospel as a written document ; 
and, as I have already intimated, was, in my opinion, 
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only acquainted with those portions of it which he had 
heard orally recited. 

Verse 31.—Note Mark’s word éAdAe, not a single 
utterance, but a chattering repetition of his resolution 
never to desert his Master. Note also Mark’s imperfect, 
éAeyov, with regard to what the other disciples said. St 
Mark’s sense of propriety of language would not allow 
him to use ezav of what was not a single utterance, 
but a common sentiment probably expressed in different 
language by the different disciples. 





GETHSEMANE 
MARK xiv. 32-42. Marv. xxvi. 36-46. LUKE xxii. 40-46. 


St Luke tells us (xxi. 37) that on the occasion of this 
visit to Jerusalem, our Lord’s custom was to teach in 
the Temple daily, and to spend the night on the Mount 
of Olives. And St John (xviii. 2) has copied him, in 
representing this as a common place of resort of our 
Lord and His disciples. Arrived at the accustomed 
place, He leaves the body of His little company sitting 
there, while He with a chosen three proceeds to a more 
retired place, where He prays. We are, then, not 
bound to suppose that Judas had separated himself 
finally from their company ; even if we accept St John’s 
account that he had gone out in the middle of the 
Passover feast. Left behind there when our Lord and 
the three departed, he had:still plenty of time to go to 
the chief priests with definite information where Jesus 
was then to be found, and was qualified to act as guide 
to the band sent to take Him. St Matthew has copied 
St Mark’s account with merely stylistic variations, but 
St Luke seems to have had access to a different source. 
He does not tell of the separation of the three chosen 
witnesses ; whether he himself omitted it for brevity, or 
that he did not find it mentioned in his source. 
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But why did not our Lord go alone to pray, as 
we read of His doing on former occasions (Mark i. 
35; vi. 46)? It may be that, in His great depression 
of spirits, He felt the need of the cheering neighbour- 
hood of friends. But it may be also that He wished 
them to keep watch, and warn Him of the approach 
of enemies. He had prayed that this cup might pass 
from Him without His having to drink it; and He 
could not consistently omit to use the human precautions 
which the circumstances required. Thus we can under- 
stand His disappointment at finding them asleep every 
time He came to them, until at length it was He who 
had to tell them of the approach of enemies of which, 
if they had been vigilant, they should have warned 
Him. Thus we can understand the reproach con- 
veyed in His address, Sleep on now: Your keeping 
awake any longer is useless as far as I am concerned ; 
but enemies are at hand, and, for your own sake, you 
had better be stirring. 

It was not wonderful that they should sleep; for 
though He clearly knew that that very night an attempt 
to seize Him was to be expected, they did not share 
His knowledge; and to stay awake all night is not 
easy for men who have no pain or anxiety to banish 
sleep. 

It is a little odd that St Luke should represent our 
Lord as saying to the slumbering disciples, Stand up 
and pray. He had not been standing Himself when 
praying, though undoubtedly standing was the usual 
attitude of prayer (Luke xviii. 11, 13). Certainly on 
this occasion it would have been the attitude most 
likely to keep the worshippers awake. 

Something ought to be said about what St Luke has 
added, viz., the story of the Bloody Sweat and the 
Ministering Angel. On general considerations I am 
well disposed to believe that this little section has St 
Luke’s authority.. In this part of the narrative St Luke 


is using an authority different from that employed by _ 


St Mark, and one in the faithfulness of whose report 
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there is good reason to believe. And even if we did 
not give credence to the story itself, we should have 
no reason to think it incredible that it had been told 
by eye-witnesses. They had been just roused from 
sleep, and must have been struck by the shattered 
aspect of their Master who was dropping sweat, which 
may have had all the appearance of blood; and they 
may have seen, or supposed themselves to have seen, 
a stranger helping Him. We have, then, only to con- 
sider the external evidence for the genuineness of this 
section; and though it is found in the vast majority 
of MSS., yet it is absent from B and from the few 
other consentient authorities, which, as I believe, 
represent to us the earliest form of the Gospel text 
which reached Alexandria. At the same time, it must 
be noted that this section is supported by extremely 
ancient testimony, being used without doubt by Irenzus, 
and probably also by Justin Martyr. Whence then 
did this section derive its origin? It is impossible to 
believe that it was the invention of a scribe or editor. 
It could not have gained the acceptance which it actually 
did obtain if it had not come from some one entitled 
to speak with authority. I can think of no one so 
likely to have added it to the original text as St Luke 
himself, who in this whole story of the Passion evidently 
had access to some peculiar sources of information. 
There is no New Testament book so likely to have 
received a double edition as St Luke’s Gospel, because 
some time after it had been published the author 
followed it up with a continuation. In the interval, 
he had travelled, and must no doubt have heard the 
Gospel story as told in more ancient churches than 
one. The story of the Ascension as told in the Gospel 
is certainly modified in the Acts. There is no intrinsic 
improbability in the supposition that at the time of 
publishing the second treatise the author made a few 
alterations in the earlier account. This seems to me 
far the most plausible account that can be given both 
of the absence of this section from the form of the Gospel 
zi 
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of whose antiquity we have the best evidence, and never- 
theless for its presence in the text which ultimately 
obtained predominance, and which certainly dates from 
a very early time. 





THE CAPTURE 


Mark xiv. 43-52. MATT. xxvi. 47-56. LUKE xxii. 47-53. 


Judas now comes up, followed by an armed multitude. 
Some of them had only clubs or sticks; these were 
probably only the ordinary Temple guard. Those 
with swords may have been soldiers, though we are 
not necessarily bound to suppose so, seeing that some 
in our Lord’s own company had swords. There was 
certainly one sword (Peter’s) among our Lord’s atten- 
dants, and, according to St Luke’s account (xxii. 38), 
there was another. St Luke represents our Lord as 
using language in reference to these changed circum- 
stances which would easily be understood by the 
disciples as an encouragement to them to come armed. 
It was probably, in any case, a prudent precaution for 
people spending a night on the Mount of Olives, at 
a time when the city was unusually thronged by 
strangers. 

It is evident that the object of the Jewish rulers was 
to apprehend only Jesus Himself, and that no com- 
mission had been given to arrest His followers; for 
a signal had been arranged by which the leader was 
to be known. How hateful that sign was need not 
be enlarged on. Nothing perhaps has helped more 
to brand an eternal stigma on the name of Judas. 

None of the Synoptics gives the name of the disciple 
who attempted resistance. But he must have been one 
of the three whom our Lord had taken with Him, and 
there is no reason why we should hesitate to accept 
St John’s statement that it was Peter. This must have 
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been the received opinion when the Fourth Gospel was 
written. We must accept St Mark’s Gospel as giving the 
story in the form in which St Peter had been accustomed 
to deliver it; and it is extremely doubtful whether St 
Matthew had independent sources of information. The 
other eight Apostles were not present, and could not 
give it. On some other occasions when St Mark 
reports things as said by the Apostles generally, other 
Evangelists give us reason to think that the spokesman 
was Peter, and it is not surprising that he should here 
omit his own name. This time Peter certainly showed 
no want of courage. Even if, as is likely, Judas had 
gone on in advance of his company, Peter could not 
have doubted that he was in the presence of force 
against which resistance was, humanly speaking, hope- 
less. But we should think ill of him if, when hands 
were laid on his Master, he having a weapon in his 
hands, did not strike a blow with it, without counting 
the odds. 

Our Lord’s expostulation, Ave ye come out as against 
a robber ? is represented by St Luke as addressed to she 
chief priests, and captains of the temple, and elders, which 
were come out against Him. St Mark only describes the 
captors as sent by these people. Of course the expos- 
tulation was addressed, not to the soldiers, but to the 
persons in command, who were no doubt members 
of the body which was responsible for the attempt. 

Mark xiv. 51.—This young man in undress, who is 
only mentioned by Mark, could not have been one of 
the attendants on our Lord who had come with Him, 
and yet nevertheless was a sympathiser. The disciples 
in their flight could scarcely mark the incident, and I 
do not know from whom St Mark could have learnt 
it save from the young man himself; and it is an 
extremely probable conjecture that St Mark was the 
young man. It is not a much further advance on the 
conjectural road to imagine that it was in Mark’s mother’s 
house that the Passover feast had been held. If so, 
Mark might have heard the party leave the house ; but 
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some considerable time must have passed before the 
capture. On this supposition, Mark might have lain 
down to sleep, and only rushed out on hearing the 
noise of the soldiers passing, and without waiting to 
further clothe himself. 





THE TRIAL 


MARK xiv. 53, 54. MATT. xxvi. 57, 58. LUKE xxii. 54, 55. 
MARK xiv. 55-59. MATT. xxvi. 59-61. 


In this, as in so many other sections, the accounts 
given by St Matthew and St Mark so verbally agree 
that we must conclude either that St Matthew has 
abridged Mark, or that St Mark has amplified 
Matthew. I usually prefer the hypothesis that St 
Matthew simply used St Mark’s Gospel. In the 
present case, I am more disposed to think that an 
earlier account is the basis both of Matthew and 
Mark. 

We have no cause for wonder that St Luke does 
not attempt to relate the proceedings before the Council, 
at which we have no reason to think that his informants 
were present. What is to be wondered at is that the 
other Evangelists were able to give a report of these 
proceedings ; and the question suggests itself, Through 
whom did they get their information? The report we 
have does not conceal that the leading members of the 
Council were hostile to Jesus; yet we must be struck 
by the judicial fairness of the proceedings. We know 
from all the Evangelists that one member of the Council, 
Joseph of Arimathea, if not actually a disciple of our 
Lord, was so far in sympathy with Him that he too 
was looking for the kingdom of God. After our Lord’s 
death, this Joseph had the courage to go in and ask 
Pilate for our Lord’s body. There was therefore at 
least one person who could give information about the 
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proceedings in the Council ; and it may well be believed 
that he did what he could to prevent the condemnation. 
Possibly our, Lord had other secret adherents in the 
Council, of whom St John enables us to name one, 
Nicodemus. In any case Joseph could resist success- 
fully any irregularity which conflicted with the red tape 
adherence to rule, which was a characteristic of Jewish 
expounders of the law. 

We cannot doubt that Jesus had in His public 
teaching said much that gave offence to the Jewish 
rulers, but it would not have been easy to show that 
any of His sayings amounted to such blasphemy as 
under the Jewish law would justify condemnation to 
death. If any witnesses reported His sayings with the 
aggravation necessary to give them the character of 
blasphemy, it may well be believed that such witnesses 
did not agree together. At length, we are told, there 
came witnesses who brought a charge which seemed to 
be successful, and which we know had a certain founda- 
tion in fact, viz., that He had said He would destroy 
the Temple and build it up in threedays. With respect 
to this charge it may be questioned whether St Matthew’s 
account or St Mark’s has tokens of greater antiquity. 
Mark contrasts a Temple made with hands against 
one xot made with hands. This contrast between 
Xetporoinros and axeporoiyros comes out strongly in 
the speech of Stephen, when he had to defend himself 
against the very accusation that was brought against 
our Lord. The latter adjective is also employed by 
St Paul, 2 Cor. v. 1.3; see also Heb. ix. 11. It may 
seem less likely that St Matthew should have omitted 
these adjectives than that a companion of St Paul’s 
should have introduced them ; and, therefore, as far as 
this argument goes, it tells in favour of the conclusion 
that St Matthew has preserved an earlier tradition than 
St Mark’s. 

We may count it as certain that our Lord did speak 
of a rising after three days; but the question arises, 
Did He so speak in the hearing of any but His disciples? 
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Even if He did, the two witnesses of whom Matthew 
tells might have been forthcoming; one at least might 
certainly have been had. The character of Judas cannot 
well be made worse by a little more blackening ; and we 
have no ground to think that he would have refused 
to earn his pay by giving the testimony which was 
necessary to secure our Lord’s condemnation, seeing 
that he would not have to say anything that was not 
perfectly true. But it is more likely that the words 
were spoken publicly. I can well believe that in the 
very last public discourse of our Lord there was included 
such a prophecy of the destruction of the city, as St 
Luke reports Him to have made privately a few days 
before. The exclamation of the disciple, Master, behold, 
what manner of stones and what manner of buildings! may 
not have been suggested by esthetic admiration of 
their grandeur, but may rather have expressed a doubt 
whether a building so stable must not escape any 
general destruction. 


But the whole point of the accusation of blasphemy 
turned on the words / wll destroy this Temple. ‘There 
was no more blasphemy in prophesying the destruc- 
tion of the Temple than when Micah foretold that Zion 
should be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem become 
heaps (Jer. xxvi. 18). It is likely that it was on this 
vital point that the witnesses disagreed, and that thus 
there was a failure of legal proof by two witnesses that 
a blasphemy had been spoken. Then the High Priest 
solved the difficulty by making the accused Person bear 
witness against Himself; and it is here that St Luke 
again takes up the tale. 





THE SENTENCE OF CONDEMNATION 


Mark xiv. 60-65. Matt. xxvi. 62-68, LUKE xxii. 63-71. 


It does not appear whether the discrepancy of the 
evidence was commented on by any member of the 
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Council. At all events, this last topic of evidence 
seems to have struck the High Priest as more for- 
midable than any that had been produced before. He 
got up from his seat, and coming forward, asked what 
defence the accused Person had to offer. Jesus was 
silent; and although I do not think we are obliged 
to believe that He actually used the words put into 
His mouth by St Luke, I believe that they truly 
express the reason for His silence, namely, the felt 
uselessness of arguing with men who had already 
determined on His condemnation. Then the High 
Priest called on Him to say whether He really 
claimed to be the Christ, the Son of the Blessed. And 
although St Mark does not attest it, I have no hesita- 
tion in accepting St Matthew’s statement that the 
question was put with such a solemn form of adjura- 
tion as might be expected to enforce an answer from 
one who seemed obstinately resolved to be silent. 
Jesus then could no longer refuse to give a distinct 
answer; and Matthew’s form ot efzas and Mark’s 
eyo eu Clearly mean the same thing. And He goes 
on to say that thereafter they shall see the Son of Man 
setting at the right hand of Omnipotence and coming 
with the clouds of heaven. The High Priest, shocked 
at such a claim, rent his two inner garments, an act 
used not only as a token of mourning, but also of 
horror at blasphemy (see Isaiah xxxvi. 22; xxxvii. 1; 
Jer. xxxvi. 24; 2 Kings xxii. 11). And the rest of the 
Council sympathised. I do not know whether we are 
entitled to lay stress on St Mark’s waves, in verse 64, 
as denoting that there were no exceptions to the general 
unanimity ; but evidently, if Joseph of Arimathea or 
others did not agree, they were powerless to resist the 
general feeling. 

While the accounts agree as to the insulting treat- 
ment inflicted on our Lord by His captors, they differ 
as to the time when it was done, and as to the persons 
who were guilty of it. The difference, however, is 
not so much as to what took place, as to what the 
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Evangelists thought fit to record; for the accounts do 
not contradict each other, though one may be used to 
supplement the other. 

According to St Luke’s account, we find that when 
our Lord was brought to the High Priest’s house, the 
night was already far advanced. The members of the 
Sanhedrim were then summoned, and their Council 
was assembled in the early morning. Then the order 
of St Luke’s narration suggests that during the interval, 
while the Council was being assembled, the rude 
captors, in whose hands Jesus remained, treated Him 
with brutal insult, mocking Him and beating Him; 
their favourite sport being to blindfold Him and test 
His gift of prophecy by trying whether He could name 
the person who struck Him. 

That such things were done is in itself highly 
probable. There is no point in which modern 
humanity has more ameliorated the condition of the 
unfortunate than in the treatment of criminals both 
before and after their conviction. When I speak of 
this humanity as modern, 1 might perhaps have said 
recent; for up to the time of Howard, I do not know 
that much advance had been made in tenderness of 
treatment of prisoners since the time of the Roman 
Empire. At present, our theory is that, up to the 
time of conviction, we ought to proceed on the supposi- 
tion that the accused person is innocent; although we 
cannot help knowing that in the vast majority of cases 
the presumption is quite the other way. In earlier 
times, men went on the presumption that the accused 
person was probably guilty, and this was even then 
more often the case than not; though not so generally 
as now. Jailors or others who had the custody of 
accused persons were responsible for their safe keeping, 
and were subject to severe penalties if they were remiss 
in that duty. If they were naturally humane they 
would not treat their prisoners with undue severity ; 
but they were themselves the judges how much strict- 
ness was essential to security ; and they were not liable 
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to punishment for excess, as they would have been for 
unwise leniency. It might, therefore, have been taken 
as antecedently probable that our Lord would receive 
much brutal usage before ever being brought to trial 
before the Council. 

We are inclined to ask whether Peter was a witness 
of this treatment; for we find him calmly sitting round 
the fire with the uxnypéra, among whom no doubt were 
some of our Lord’s captors. I suppose the answer to 
be that the time when Peter was thus sitting was that 
later period when our Lord was actually under examina- 
tion before the Council. We are told that Peter 
followed our Lord and His captors a¢ @ distance; and 
we can scarcely suppose that he entered the palace in 
their company. But no doubt many were employed 
on that service who were not known to the High 
Priest’s servants as ordinary frequenters of the palace. 
There was no need that special vigilance should be 
used as to the admission of strangers. The followers 
of Jesus had received no notice of the intended capture. 
Any one who sought for admission while it was still 
night might be assumed to be on the side of the 
rulers. The Fourth Gospel explains that Peter 
obtained admission through his friend’s acquaintance 
with the door-keeper. But even if we had not that 
explanation, we could easily conceive that Peter, hang- 
ing about the place, when he saw different rabbis 
entering with their attendants, in obedience to the 
summons to the Council, and obtaining admission 
without question, might have taken courage to join 
one of these companies, and enter unchallenged by 
the porter. This, however, would not be until our 
Lord’s tormentors had had enough of their cruel sport. 

The point at which St Mark, followed by St Matthew, 
gives his account of these insults is immediately after 
our Lord’s condemnation. It is then, we are told, that 
some spat on Him, and beat Him with fists, and 
covered His face, challenging Him when blindfolded 
to name each assailant; and we are told that the 
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officers joined in beating Him. To spit in our Lord’s 
face, and to cover His face, are a little inconsistent ; 
accordingly St Matthew, who records the former, says 
nothing about the latter, though the blindfolding of 
their prisoner is an essential part of the story of the 
mocking challenge to Him to name the person who 
struck Him. St Mark, who records the covering His 
face, does not say that they spat in it. No doubt both 
insults were inflicted; first one, then the other. The 
inference plainly is that the insult was originated by 
members of the Council, and that the officers presently 
joined in. In our time, when a man has been sentenced 
to death, we do not think it right to add to his sufferings 
by preliminary torture; but it was not so in former 
days ; if bystanders, in their indignation, added to what 
had been sentenced by the judge, all this was looked 
on as no more than giving the criminal his deserts ; 
and this volunteered addition to the judge’s sentence 
was no doubt the severest part of the penalty. Many 
a Christian martyr since, cheered by the sympathy of 
brother disciples, has exulted in submitting to what he 
felt to be a glory, not a shame. But there was no 
glory i in dying the death of a detected impostor, exposed 
to ignominy as one who had imagined himself able to 
save others, and now proved to be unable to save 
himself. 

In the case of a criminal, condemned by Roman law 
to death, a preliminary flogging was an ordinary way 
of carrying out the sentence. Part, no doubt, was 
inflicted by specially authorised operators; but no 
objection was made if officials or bystanders expressed 
their indignation at the crime by adding more. The 
exercise of power is always pleasant, and may easily 
pass into cruelty, when no sympathy is felt with the 
sufferer. I am old enough to have seen the spectacle 
of a man in the pillory, a punishment which in itself 
inflicted no pain; but which set up the criminal as a 
mark for the missiles of the populace, such as were 
sure to be hurled, not only if there were a popular 
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feeling against the sufferer, but unless there were 
actually sympathy for him. If there were, the pillory 
might be a place of triumph; but sympathy for 
criminals is of quite as modern growth as sympathy 
for a baited bull. The honest truth is that man is a 
cruel animal, until education has taught him to feel 
for and with others. 





THE DENIAL OF PETER 


Mark xiv. 66-72. MATT. xxvi. 69-75. LUKE xxii. 56-62. 


The scene of this incident is a portion of the High 
Priest’s palace; Mark describes it as cd-rw, Matthew as 
é€w. I conclude that it was an open court within the 
outside gate, but at the foot of the stairs which ascended 
to the assembly room of the Council. It was the 
equinoctial season, and the night was cold; so the 
officers had lit a fire in the midst of the court, and 
Peter seated himself with them in the circle that 
was attracted round the fire. It was not yet good 
daylight, and it was by the light of the fire that 
a maid-servant detected in Peter the presence of a 
stranger. It may be that she had seen him in the 
city with his Master, and was able to recognise him 
as a companion of the Nazarene. 

Up to this Peter had showed no lack of courage; 
and indeed had reason to pride himself on his bravery 
in venturing so far. But now he was taken by surprise, 
and obeyed a natural impulse to disclaim connexion 
with the prisoner. Perhaps if he had had more time 
to reflect he would not have decided otherwise. If 
he had owned the charge, he would either have been 
ignominiously turned out, and have had to slink away 
in ignorance of his Master’s fate, or more probably 
have been detained as an accomplice in his Master’s 
projects; and though he had been prepared to fight 
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for Him, he saw no wisdom in uselessly suffering with 
Him. But feeling it unsafe to remain where he was, 
yet unwilling to go away altogether, he went out into 
what Mark calls the zpoavAroy, and Matthew the wud, 
by which I understand the approach by which the hall 
was entered from the outside; and there he mingled 
with a group already standing there. But the maid, 
seeing him again, had no doubt of his identity, and 
called out to the men standing there, that this was 
one of them; and when he denied again, the men 
took notice of his Galilean accent, and were thus so 
convinced that the accusation must be true that it was 
only by confirming his denial with strong oaths that 
he obtained his release. 

The incident was a humiliating one for Peter; but 
if it had not been for his previous braggart promises, 
was not so disgraceful as we are apt to think it. The 
majority of men would not have done better under a 
like trial. He failed to display a martyr’s courage; 
but a martyr has usually had time to consider, and 
resolve beforehand on his conduct. But Peter had 
received an unexpected blow. A martyr’s courage 
springs from his faith ; but Peter’s faith in his Master’s 
superhuman power had been rudely shaken when he 
saw Him led away an unresisting captive. I fear we 
can only receive with doubt the tender touch recorded 
by St Luke that it was the look of Jesus which recalled 
him to a better mind. Peter was not present in the 
hall of audience; and when he sat with the servants 
was apparently not in sight of his Master. It may, 
no doubt, have been the case that it was as Jesus was 
being led away that He turned to give the look which 
touched Peter’s conscience; but certainly, according 
to the other Evangelists, it was the crowing of the 
cock which brought to Peter’s mind the estimate which 
his Master had put on the value-of his professions, 
an estimate now proved to be so much more accurate 
than his own. 

There is one point in which Mark differs from the 
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other three Evangelists: viz., that while they represent 
our Lord as saying Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me, Mark says, Before the cock crow twice. If, as I 
believe, the other Evangelists made use of the Gospel 
story as told by St Mark, they would not have been 
likely to deviate from it here; and I have elsewhere! 
given reasons for thinking it quite possible that the 
discrepancy now under consideration might have 
originated in the error of an early transcriber. But 
indeed, though our English idiom obliges us to use 
the definite article, I doubt whether anything turns 
on the number of times any particular cock crew. I 
understand our Lord’s prediction as meaning no more 
than that Peter should deny Him thrice before the 
hour of cockcrow, viz., that hour of early morning 
which was technically known as 7 ddexropodwvia. 





THE REFERENCE TO PILATE 


MARK xv. I. 


Kat ev0vs mpwt cupBov- 
Noy trojoavres of dpxte- 
pets wera TOv mperBurépww 
kal ypayparéwy Kal ddov 
76 cuvédpiov Sicavres Tov 
*Inooty § drjveyxay Kai 
mapédwxav Teddry. 


MATT. xxvii. 1, 2. 


IIpwlas d€ -yevouévys 
cupBovrov édaBov mavres 
of dpxtepets kal of mpecBv- 
Tepot TOU aod KaTa& TOU 
Inood wore Oavardoae 
avrév' Kal djoavres avrov 
amiyayov Kal mapédwxav 
Tledrdrw re apyeudve. 


LUKE xxiii. 1, 2. 

Kal dvacray darav rd 
TAHOos adrav FPyaryov av- 
tov émi rov Tedarov, 
Hptavro dé xarnyopety av- 
Tod Aéyovres, Todrov ebpa- 
Bev Stacrpépovra 7d vos 
judy Kal kwdvovra pépous 
Katoape diddvar ral Aéyov- 
Ta abrov xpiordv Bacihéa 
elvat, 


The relation of dependence of Matthew on Mark 


is nowhere more distinct than in this chapter. 


We 


have sections in which Mark is plainly copied, inter- 
polated with sections derived from another, and, as 
we should judge, a later source. In the verses just 
cited, the verbal coincidences between Matthew and 
Mark are numerous; of which it may suffice to mention 
how the double verb in éycavres . amanveykay Kat 


1 Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the N.T., p. 123 59g. 
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mapédwxav is reproduced in Matthew. But then follows, 
in Matt. xxvii. 3-10, the story of the remorse of Judas, 
which is not told by St Mark, and with which St 
Luke seemed to be unacquainted even when he wrote 
the Acts.t. St Luke, on the other hand, appears to 
have in this chapter a quite independent source, and 
he shews plainly his perception that the grounds on 
which the Jewish rulers decided that Jesus ought to 
die were different from those on which they could seek 
His condemnation by Pilate. At their own tribunal 
the charge of blasphemy was the fatal one; but before 
Pilate the accusation was one of sedition and attempted 
revolution. 

I suppose St Mark’s language does not imply that 
another council was summoned different from that in 
which the High Priest had pronounced that Jesus 
deserved to die; but that, after this conclusion was 
come to, a consultation was held as to the manner in 
which punishment was to be inflicted, with the result 
of a decision that it must be through the authority 
of the Roman Governor. 
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MARK xv, 2-5. MATT, xxvii. 11-14. LUKE xxiti. 3-5. 


I have already said that we are at no loss to 
conjecture means of information which the Evangelists 
might have had as to the proceedings before the Jewish 
Council, one member at least of which we know was 
friendly to Jesus. But when the boldest of their 
number returned in a state of intimidation and dejec- 
tion from his attempt to penetrate the secrets of the 
High Priest’s palace, it may be doubted whether many 


1 Dr Salmon’s second draft of his notes ends here; all that follows is from 
the first draft. 
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of the disciples would have had courage to mingle 
with the crowd before Pilate’s tribunal. Again I 
must fall back on Joseph as the most likely person 
to be able to obtain information as to the proceedings, 
and to communicate it to the disciples. 

I think we need have no doubt as to the leading 
facts of the Evangelic tradition; as, for example, 
that Pilate shewed reluctance to send Jesus to execu- 
tion, and was willing to release Him, not indeed as 
acquitted, but as the prisoner who according to usage 
was to be released in honour of the Passover feast. 
But I do not think that we can have entirely the 
same confidence in the report of the examination that 
took place. I say this, because there is one point in 
the report which presents great difficulty; namely, 
that when Pilate asked our Lord whether He was the 
King of the Jews, he received the answer ov Aéyes, 
which is generally understood to be a formula of 
assent. Having received such an answer, how could 
Pilate report to the Jewish accusers that he found no 
fault in Him? And if the accused person had pleaded 
guilty to the fatal charge, why should His enemies go 
on urging many accusations against Him to which 
Pilate vainly asked for a reply? I own I am not 
satisfied with the solution that av dé¢yers may be 
taken interrogatively. Certainly what is else related 
of this examination would lead us to suppose that 
our Lord made no answer at all to Pilate; and we 
are at some loss for an explanation of this silence. 
We can understand His offering no defence to the 
Jewish rulers, who had practically stopped their ears 
against anything He could say; but to Pilate He 
could with truth disown any claims at which Czsar 
could take just umbrage. In fact, the Fourth 
Evangelist has put into the mouth of Jesus the 
defence which, if He did not make, a Christian 
would feel that He could have made, J/y Kingdom 
ts not of this world. The same Evangelist makes the 
Jews tell Pilate what it might be supposed he did not 
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need to be reminded of, namely, that he would not 
be Czesar’s friend if he let a man go who claimed to 
be a rival monarch. I have not ventured to use 
St John’s account as historical; for our Lord’s holding 
so much discussion with the Governor (whether through 
an interpreter or not we are not told) is inconsistent 
with the impression the other Evangelists convey that 
He was silent before Pilate. But certainly, if the 
Evangelist John is not a historian on whose accuracy 
we can rely, he must have been, as other instances 
besides the present show, a man of great dramatic 
power, who had a clear perception of the language 
which could with propriety be put into the mouths 
of his characters. 

If we reject the solution that our Lord was in 
point of fact not silent before Pilate; the only way 
that occurs to me of accounting for His silence is 
that, after the strain of the work of the previous 
day, of the sleepless night, and the brutal insults of 
His tormentors, His physical frame was incapable of 
conducting a discussion. And we could sufficiently 
account for Pilate’s unwillingness to condemn, if he 
perceived that the man against whom so much accusa- 
tion was brought was quite unable to say a word in 
His own defence. In this choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas, might he not feel that the more dangerous 
enemy to Caesar was the man in vigorous health who 
had already taken part in an insurrection in which 
lives had been lost, and not the so-called prophet 
who seemed unable to speak, much less to act. And 
if he had no trust in the loyalty of the Jewish advisers, 
might he not have even suspected that they were 
willing to sacrifice one whom they regarded as useless, 
in order to save the life of one who would be really 
dangerous. 

St Luke now proceeds (xxiii. 6-12) to tell that 
Pilate, on learning that Jesus was a Galilean, sent 
Him to Herod as one under his jurisdiction ; that the 
chief priests and scribes repeated their accusations 
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before Herod; that Herod, whom this Evangelist had 
already described (ix. 9) as having been for a long 
time desirous to see Jesus, was gratified by the 
compliment paid to him; and that friendly relations 
between him and Pilate, which had been interrupted, 
were thus restored. Though this reference to Herod 
is not recorded by the other Evangelists, we are not 
warranted in concluding that it did not take place; 
for we do not know what facilities the disciples of 
Jesus possessed for following His movements on that 
morning, or whether He might not have been sent 
to Herod without their knowledge. Moreover, the 
knowledge of what took place at Herod’s court may 
have been communicated to the disciples by Joanna, 
the wife of Herod’s steward, who had both previously 
contributed to His maintenance (Luke viii. 3), and also 
was one of the women who visited His sepulchre 
(Luke xxiv. 10). 


JESUS OR BARABBAS 


Mark xv. 6-11. Matt. xxvii. 15-18, 20. LUKE xxiii. 13-19. 


Verse 17 in Luke is wanting in the oldest MSS., 
yet it seems necessary to the sense; for why should 
the crowd cry, Away with this man, and release unto us 
Bavabbas, unless because it was understood that only 
one of the two was to be released. It seems to me, 
then, that whether verse 17 was written by St Luke 
or not, the Evangelist was acquainted with the older 
form of the story. If for any reason he had omitted 
to tell of this Passover custom, it would be natural 
for scribes or editors to supply an explanation which 
seemed necessary. 

How did Pilate come to know that the priests had 
delivered Jesus cia #Oovov? I think the answer is 
that we are told that they went on accusing Him of 
many things, and no doubt the charge of blasphemy 
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held a chief place among these. Pilate, who saw that 
they gave no proof of the political offence, or that 
there was any evidence that He had stirred up a 
popular sedition, came to the conclusion that ‘His 
religious offence and the rejection of their spiritual 
authority was the real accusation. And that Jesus 
should make no reply to the charge of blasphemy 
was in Pilate’s mind a point in His favour. 


THE SENTENCE OF PILATE 


MARK xv. 12-15, Matt. xxvii. 21-23, 26. LUKE xxiii. 20-25. 


I see nothing in St Luke’s account which would lead 
me to think that in this section he used a different 
authority than Mark. 

St Matthew follows Mark’s Latin word ¢payeAXdcas 5 
elsewhere he uses paorvyovv. 

The choice of Barabbas was no doubt instigated 
by the priests; but provincial and religious jealousies 
would have recommended the same choice to the people. 
Suppose a Dublin mob had the choice of obtaining a 
pardon for one of the Phoenix Park murderers or fora 
Belfast Orangeman who had got into a collision with 
the police, which would be chosen? 
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MARK xv. 16-20. MATT. xxvii. 27-31. 


St Matthew’s account seems to be but an expansion 
of St Mark’s, save for one point in which he makes 
what seems a more than conjectural improvement. 
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Where St Mark says they clothed him with purple, St 
Matthew says, that they threw round him (no doubt He 
had been stripped for the scourging) @ scarlet cloak. One 
of the soldier’s cloaks would be the nearest imitation 
of royal purple they could easily make. But where 
did this take place? St Mark says they led Jesus 
away within the court, whichis the Pretorium. One would 
have imagined this to mean the Governor’s hall of 
audience, but this was exactly where Jesus had been. 
I am attracted by Weiss’s conjecture that what is 
meant is that the guard which had the charge of the 
crucifixion took Him into the soldiers’ quarters, a 
a court with rooms round it, and that then all the 
soldiers came running out (or were called out) to join 
in the cruel sport. And to them, no doubt, a miserable 
Jew who pretended to royalty would seem a very fit 
subject for ridicule. St John has another explanation, 
though one not free from difficulties. According to 
him, the Jews would not go into the hall of audience ; 
and it was outside that Jesus was exhibited to the 
multitude. Then we are no doubt here to conceive 
that the soldiers took Jesus back into the empty hall, 
which is what St John understands by the Pretorium 
(John xviii. 28). 

St Luke does not give the account of mocking in this 
place, but he represents a quite similar scene to have 
been enacted by the soldiers of Herod (Luke xxiii. 11). 
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THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 


MARK xv. 21-23. 


Kal dyyapevourw mapd- 
yourd twa Ziuwva Kupy- 
‘vatov épxdjevov am’ dypod, 
Tov marépa’ AdeEdvdpou kai 
Povgou, tva dpy Tov crav- 
pov abrod. Kal dépovow 
auroy émi rov Todyobav 
témov, & darw pebeppn- 
veuduevos Kpavlov Téros. 
kal é8l5ouv aire éopup- 
vispévov olvov, és dé ovK 
é\aBev. 


CRUCIFIXION 


MATT. xxvii. 32-34. 


*Héepyduevor S¢ efor 
dvOpwirov Kupyvaiov évé- 
part Lluwva* Toirov qy- 
ydpevooy ta apn rov 
oraupdy atrov. Kal éd- 
Odvres els Témrov Neyduevov 
Todyo6d, 8 dor Kpavtov 
Téros Aeyduevos, dwkav 
adrg ameiy olvoy pera 
Kors pepryndvov’ Kal 
yevodmevos odx 70éd\noeEv 
mel. 


LUKE xxiii. 26. 


Kal as darjyaryov atrév, 
éraBdpevor Dluwvd Twa 
Kupyvatov épxdmevov an’ 
dypod éréOnxav airy tov 
oraupoy pépew dricbev 
rod "Incob. 


It is evident, even if no mention had been made of 
Alexander, that this Simon either was a disciple of 
Christ, or that he afterwards became a member of 
the Christian community. How else should they 
know the name of the man pressed into this unpleasant 
service, and that he was a native of Cyrene? 

Note St Mark’s care about his imperfect tenses. He 
could not say éwxay, as St Matthew does, about the 
offer of the medicated wine. The offer not having 
been accepted, St Mark says edidow. 

For écuvpyucpéevoy St Matthew substitutes pera xorje 
pemtypevov. I cannot but think that this is a remem- 
brance of prophecy, Ps. Ixix. 21, «at @wkxav eis TO 
Bpopa jou xorjy, kat eis THv diay mov eroTicay pe d£os. 
St John, xix. 28, tells the story so as to make the 
fulfilment of the prophecy more marked. 
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MARK xv. 24-32. 


Kal cravpodiow adbrdv 
Kal dtapepltovras ra lud- 
Tia, abrod, Bdddovres KAij- 
pov én’ avra rls rb app. 
hv 6¢ Spa rplry at éorav- 
pwoay atrov. Kai qv 4 
éereypagyh rijs alrlas avrod 
érvyeypaywevn, O BAZI- 
AETS TON IOTAAION. 
Kal ov airy cravpovor 
do AnoTds, eva éx dekiav 
kal éva é€& eduvtpwv ad- 
Tob. Kal of waparropevd- 
Mevot éBracdipouw abrov 
kwodvres Tas Kepadas av- 
tev Kal déyovres, Odd 6 
karadtwy roy vadv Kat 
olkodopav [ev] rpiclv yué- 
pats, cGoov ceauroy KaTa- 
Bas dd rod oraupov. 
duolws Kal ol dpytepeis 
éuralfovres mpds ddNpous 
pera TOV ypapyaréwy 
eyov, “Addous erwcer, 
éauriy od Sivarar oGoar 
6 xpiords 6 Bactdeds *Ic- 
payr KaraBdrw viv dard 
TOU oravpod, ta téwper, 
kal misrevowuer. Kat ol 
cuverravpwpevor ovv arp 
dveldtgov avrov. 


MATT. xxvii. 35-44. 


Zravpwoavres 5¢ abray 
Steneploavro Ta ludria 
atrot Bdddovres KAfpov, 
kal kaOjwevor erjjpouy av- 
Tov éxel. xal éréOnxay 
erdvw Tis Kepadfs avrov 
Thy alrliay abrov yeypap- 
Bhévnv, OTTOD EZTIN 
IHZOTZ O BAZIABTS 
TON IOTAAION. Tore 
oTaupotvras abv air@ dvo 
Anoral, els éx defy Kal 
els é& edwvipwr. Oi dé 
mapatropewdpevor éBdac- 
piuovy abroy Kivodvres 
Tas kepadas atray Kal 
éyovres, ‘O karaddwy Tov 
vadv Kai év Tpioly huepaus 
olkodoudy, coor oeauTov" 
el ulds ef rou Geod, kard- 
BnO dard rou oravpod. 
épolws [kal] of dpxvepeis 
éumalfovres pera Tov 
ypapparéwy kat mpeoBu- 
répwy édeyov, “Addous 
éowoer, éavrov ov ddvarat 
ciou Bactdeds *Iopayjr 
or, KaraBdrw vov dard 
Tov oravpov xal muorev- 
couev em’ atrdv. mérrot- 
Oev ert rov Oedv, pucdcbw 
vov el Oédet abrov’ elirev 
yap 8re Oot elpt vids. 7d 
& atréd xal of Anoral of 
ouveraupwbevres ow aire 
dveldtgov adrdv. 


-oweaurév. 


LUKE xxili. 32-43. 

"“Hyovro 6¢ xat erepor 
Kaxodpyo Sto aly aire 
dvatpedfvar Kal dre 
HrOav ert rov rérov rov 
Kadovpevov Kpavlov, éxet 
éoratpwoay atrdv Kal 
Tovs KaKovpyous, dy mer 
ex detiGy dy dé e& dpiore- 
pov. [6 6& "Inoots éhe- 
yev, Ildrep, apes abrois, 
ov yap oldacw ri mo.od- 
ow.] Arapepefduevac dé 
Ta ludria atrod &Badov 
KAfjpov. Kal torjke oO 
Aads OewpGv.  eteuvery- 
pifov 6é Kat ol dpxovres 
Adyovres, “AdXous Erwoer, 
cwcdrw éaurdv, el odrés 
éorw 6 xpiords To Geod, 
6 éxhexrés, evémagav be 
air@ Kat ol orparidrat 
mporepxdueror, dfs mpoo- 
gépovres arg Kal Adyov- 
tes, Ei ot ef 6 Bactheds 
r&yv 'lovdalwy, cBcov 
fw 5& Kal éme- 
ypagph éx’ airy, O BAZI- 
AETZ TON IOTAATON 
OTTOX. Els dé rip xpe- 
pacbévrwy Kakovpyuv 
éBracpyuer abrév, Ovdxi 
ov el 6 Xpror és 5 o@cov 
ceaurdv Kal fds. diro- 
kpieis 6& 6 erepos émeri- 
pay arg &gn, OvdE Popa 
av Tov Bedv, bre ev TH 
abr@ kpluare el; Kal queis 
pev dixalws, deca yap &v 
empdtapey drohapBdvo- 
pev’ ovros 6& ovdév dro- 
tov érpdgev, Kal Edeyev, 
Inood, wvjycOnrl pov 
bray édOys els Thy Baci- 
Aelay cov. Kal elev av- 
TQ, "Aphy cor déyw, o7jme- 
pov per ened toy ev re 
mapadelow, 


Luke xxiii. 34.—There is no saying of our Lord’s 
which we should more regret to lose than this one, 


yet it is imperfectly attested. 


It is not found in B 


617 
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nor in a few of the oldest Latin MSS. On the other 
hand, the Sinaitic is not here allied with the Vatican 
MS.; and the words are attested by Irenzeus and Origen 
and the Clementine Homilies. I do not know whether 
the letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, a.p. 
177, is not to be added to the evidence against the 
verse. At least I think that Stephen the perfect martyr 
would not have been cited as an example of a martyr 
praying for his murderers, if the writer had known that 
therein Stephen was only following an example set by 
our Lord Himself. I believe the best explanation is 
to accept the theory of a double edition of St Luke’s 
Gospel, and to reckon this as one of the most valuable 
of the additions made by St Luke to the later form 
of his work. I know of only one alternative solution 
that deserves consideration. Hegesippus(Euseb. 4.£., 
ii. 23), in relating the death of James the Just, reports 
that martyr as making the dying prayer, zapaxaAa, xipte 
Océ warep, apes avrois’ ov yap oldact Ti Totovow; it 
might be imagined that so beautiful a prayer, and so 
worthy of our Lord Himself, was transferred by an 
early scribe to Luke’s narrative. But it is quite as 
likely that Hegisippus copied Luke. The address 
awarep is more appropriate to our Lord than to James, 
and comes in awkwardly as used by Hegesippus. 
Moreover, I think the recognition of the verse by 
Irenzus and Origen is too early to be consistent with 
ascribing the origin to Hegesippus. 

St Mark states that it was the third hour when they 
crucified Him, that is to say, at nine in the morning. 
I do not think so early an hour is inconsistent with 
the statement in Luke that our Lord was sent to 
Herod. The Jewish Council was held before sunrise 
(for Peter was recognised only by the light of the fire). 
Our Lord, then, might have been sent to Pilate soon 
after six o’clock; and, as Herod was in Jerusalem, 
the trial before him and the second hearing before 
Pilate might all have taken place in the space of 
three hours. But I own the story would read more 
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smoothly if we leave out the visit to Herod which the 
other authorities do not mention. 


THE MIRACULOUS DARKNESS 


MARK xv. 33. MATT. xxvii. 45. LUKE xxiii. 44, 454. 


Kat -yevoudvns dpas "Amd 62 exrns pas Kal fv 45n woet dpa 
&xrns oxéros éyévero éf? oxéros éyévero él wacay extn Kat oxdros éyévero 
Bdnv thy yiv ews wpas rhy yy ews dpas évarys. ép’ Sdnv Thy -yiiv ews dpas 
evarys. evarns Too qAlov éxdel- 

TOVTOS. 


The language of Luke has caused some embarrass- 
ment to commentators, but I cannot doubt that rod Alou 
exAetrrovros is the original reading ; not only because it is 
attested by the better MSS., but also because I 
think it quite possible that St Luke might have so 
expressed himself, but not possible that any scribe 
would have substituted these words if St Luke had 
written écxoricOy o 7j\tos. The words literally mean no 
more than ‘‘the sun’s light failing,” but there is 
no doubt that the phrase is that ordinarily used to 
denote an eclipse of the sun. But we cannot suppose 
that St Luke was ignorant that the Passover feast 
was held at the full moon; and though I do not think 
it necessary to maintain that St Luke was skilled in 
natural philosophy, it is not likely that he was 
ignorant of a thing so generally known as that an 
eclipse of the sun does not take place at full moon. 
So I consider that St Luke has not exhibited ignorance, 
but only has been guilty of an awkwardness of expres- 
sion. He wished to make it plain that this darkness 
at mid-day did not arise from clouds or fog, but from 
a real failure of the sun’s light, and we may well 
believe that he recognised in it a fulfilment of Joel’s 
prophecy which he has quoted elsewhere (Acts ii. 20), 
6 fAuos petrarrpagicera eis cxotos. In other words, 
it is plainly an eclipse that all the Evangelists describe, 
only not a natural one, but a miraculous one. It is 
then quite conceivable that when the ambiguity of the 
phrase suggested to some that St Luke was relating a 
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natural, and not a supernatural, occurrence, and they 
made the objection that an eclipse could not take place 
at that time, then, either in the public reading of the 
Gospel or in its transcription, the phrase was changed 


for one not open to cavil. 


THE COMPLAINT OF FORSAKENNESS 


MARK xv. 34-36. 


Kal rq évdry epg éBdn- 
cev 6’ Inoods dur peyd- 
Ap, *EAwl, éAwl, Aaya 
caBaxOavel; 8 éorev 
pebepunverdpevov, ‘O beds 
pov [6 Beds pov], els rl 
éyxaré\urés wwe; Kal tives 
Tv wapecTnKéTwy dKov- 
oavres Edeyov, “lde ’HXe- 
lay dwvet. Spapcw dé ris 
yepnloas omdyyov Btous 
mepibels Kaddpy émdrigev 
airav, dAéywr, “Agere, 
t6wuev el Epxerar ’HAclas 
xabeXelv abrov. 


MATT. xxvii. 46-49. 

Tlept 6é ry évdrny wpay 
éBdncer 6 "Incols pura 
peydrdn ré€ywr, *Edwl, 
Adwl, Aeuds oaBaxOavel ; 
Tolr gor, Océ pov, Oeé 
pov, twa rh pe éyxaré- 
dures; Twes dé Tay exer 
éornkorwy dxovoarres éde- 
yov ort, "Hrclay duvet 
otros. Kal evOéws Spa- 
pov els é€& atr&v xa 
AaBaw oreyyov mdjoas 
te bious Kal mepiBeis Ka- 
Adum érdrifey abrév. ob 
dé Dowrol elrav, “Ades 


LUKE xxiii. 444, 46a. 

Zndros éyévero ed’ Sdnv 
Thy viv ws pas évarns. 
2» kal dwricas pwrg 
peydrAy 6 *Inoots elev, 
KTM wee 


twuev el Epxerat ’Helas 
cdowy abrov. 


It has become customary to talk of our Lord’s Seven 
Words on the cross. But the seven are made out by 
combining different accounts. What is actually the 
case is that Matthew and Mark, who give practically 
identical accounts, only tell of one, that which has 
just been quoted. This has not been copied by the 
later Evangelists; and truly it is not wonderful that 
Christians should be unwilling to record that the 
Master had died with a confession of failure in His 
mouth. St Luke, on the other hand, tells the story 
of the penitent robber, which seems to have been un- 
known to the previous Evangelists, who represent our 
Lord as taunted by both His companions in suffering. 
St Mark records that our Lord just before dying 
uttered another great cry, but does not report any 
words. St Luke gives them, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, all the words but the first being 
taken from Ps, xxxi. 5. 
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The last editor of St Luke’s Gospel, whether St Luke 
himself or not, has added the noble saying on which 
we have already commented. St John does not repeat 
any of these four sayings, which I think can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that His Gospel was 
intended to be supplemental ; but he adds three of his 
own, viz., our Lord’s words to His mother and to John ; 
His complaint of thirst, made in order to fulfil Ps. Ixix. ; 
and the final /¢ zs finished. Probably it was only what 
was said in a loud voice that could be heard where the 
spectators were. All this gives great credibility to the 
account of St Mark, who only reports what might be 
heard from some little distance. 

The imperfect ¢\eyov is here used in accordance with 
St Mark’s practice, when several persons are represented 
as speaking who cannot be imagined to speak quite 
simultaneously. But I cannot understand the imperfect 
in éwdri€ev, except that it was St Mark’s way. 

St Matthew’s account is apparently more probable 
than St Mark’s. St Matthew represents one as per- 
forming the act of mercy, the others as using the 
jeering words, Wazt till we see if Elijah will take him 
down. St Mark puts these words into the mouth of 
the compassionate speaker himself, from which Weiss 
concludes that he must have uttered the words seriously, 
and in the idea that the intervention of Elijah was 
possible. Yet I can understand the case of a man’s 
obeying a natural instinct of compassion, yet some- 
what mocking at himself for doing so, and justifying 
himself to his companions by saying, We must give 
time for Elijah to come to save Him. He accepts their 
supposition that they may not hinder him. 

One who can remember the crowds that used to 
come to witness the spectacle of a man being hanged 
does not wonder at a multitude coming to witness a 
crucifixion in which they had no personal interest. 
But it would seem that the merciful assuagement of 
the thirst of the sufferers was not unusual; else why 
should a sponge and a reed be there? The Fourth 
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Evangelist dispenses with the reed; he makes the 
sponge be put on one of the soldiers’ spears, tcow, 
which Field, by a certain conjecture, has substituted for 
tooo) in John xix. 29. The Gospel of Peter, apparently 
written by one who had never seen a crucifixion, has 
not realised the distance of the sufferer from the ground, 
and dispenses with either reed or spear. 


MARK xv. 37-39. 

‘O 68 Incots ddels pu- 
yyy peyarnv ékérvevcer, 
Kal rd xararéracua Too 
vaod érxladn els S00 ar’ 
dvwbev ews kdrw. "Lddv 
62 6 Kevruplwy 6 rapeorn- 
Kos é dvayrlas abrot 8re 
otrws étémvevcey elev, 
*AAnOGs ofros 6 &vOpwrros 
vlds Geo Fv. 


THE DEATH 


MATT. xxvii. 50, 512. 


‘O 6& "Inoods wédkw 
kpdias pura peyddry aph- 
kev TO Tvedpa. Kal liov 
TO kaTaréracua ToD vaod 
éoxloOn [dm] dvwhev ews 
kdrw els dto, 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
AND THE OPENING 
OF THE TOMBS. 


LUKE xxiii. 455-47. 

*Eoxloby 6 7d Kara- 
réracua Too vaod péoor. 
Kat pwvicas povy weyddy 
6 "Incois elrev, Weérep, 
els xeipas cov maparifeuat 
70 mvetpa pou" Toro b& 
elroy étémrvevocev, *Lidv 
5¢ 6 éxarovrdpyns TO yevd- 
pevov edotafey Tov Gedy 
Aéywv, "Ovras 6 dvOpwiros 


otros Slkasos Fy. 


Ver. 54. 


‘O 88 éxardvrapxos Kal 
ol per’ atro? rypddvres 
tov "Inooty iddvres rov 
ceupovy Kal Tah ywoueva 
epoByOnoav opddpa, ré- 
yovres, An Os Oeod vids 
fv -ovros, 


The rending of the veil of the Temple is recorded by 
all three Evangelists, and by St Matthew and St Mark 
in almost identical words. But St Matthew relates 
this as one of several phenomena that occurred at the 
same time. I own I had imagined that these were 
a later addition to the original story preserved by St 
Mark; but I now feel doubts whether the reverse may 
not be the case, and whether we have not in Matthew 
an earlier form of the tale which St Mark simplified 
by leaving out things which were felt not to be 
credible. Such I take to be the raising of the bodies 


* “toads was the Greek equivalent for the Roman pilum.” Notes on the 
Trans. of the N.T, 
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of the saints and their appearing in the city after our 
Lord’s own resurrection. If, as the story seems to tell, 
they rose immediately on our Lord’s death, they must 
have risen before Him, and He would not be ¢he first 
Sruits of them that sleep. If they were seen after His 
resurrection, what became of them afterwards? And 
who can we imagine to be the saints who rose? Were 
they disciples of our Lord’s? It is hard to believe in 
a miracle that leads to nothing. And yet the rending 
of the veil of the Temple is more easily understood if 
supposed to happen in conjunction with the earth- 
quake and the other phenomena, than as an isolated 
occurrence. Moreover, according to St Matthew’s 
account, the centurion’s exclamation Truly this was the 
Son of God, was drawn from him, when he saw the 
earthquake and the things that were done, which made 
him fear greatly. As St Mark tells the story, the 
exclamation was only elicited by observing the manner 
in which Jesus died. No doubt death on the cross 
must usually have taken place from exhaustion ; and to 
die immediately after having made a great shout must 
have been unusual; yet it seems scarcely enough to 
have produced a sudden impression of the sufferer’s 
innocence ; much less that He really deserved the title 
He was said to have claimed for Himself—Son of God. 
But now we come to an important factor in the 
determination of the date of our present Gospel of 
St Matthew. According to some texts of Matthew, we 
find after verse 49, aAXos dé AaBwv Aoyxny EvwEev avTou THY 
awAeupay, cat e€fAOev ddwp xat aiua. This reminds us of 
the story told by St John, xix. 34, only that in this 
latter version of the story the lance thrust was made 
after the Saviour’s death, in order to make sure that 
death had actually taken place; but in the version 
ascribed to St Matthew, while one of those who heard 
the agonising cry, EZ, Ev, mercifully gave the sufferer 
drink, another, resolved that the criminal should not 
escape, anticipated the intervention of Elijah with a 
lance thrust. And if we accept this reading, this 
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stroke must have been the immediate cause of Christ’s 
death. 

If this insertion is spurious, it must have been made 
after the publication of the Gospel of St John, who not 
only here, but in his first Epistle, lays much stress on 
this incident. And if it is no part of the original 
Hebrew Matthew, but a genuine part of the Greek 
Matthew, as Hort evidently considered it, then it would 
follow that the Greek Matthew is later than the Fourth 
Gospel. The other theory must be that it was part of 
the original Matthew which the Fourth Evangelist wove 
into his narrative with some variation. Yet I confess 
that, though I find in the Fourth Gospel many traces 
of acquaintance with the Second and Third Gospels, I 
find elsewhere no trace of acquaintance with any part 
of the First, save those which St Mark had already 
employed. We should certainly have no scruple in 
rejecting this insertion if it were not that it is attested 
by those MSS. which in other cases we have reason 
to regard as containing the oldest text. Yet there is 
a great lack of the confirmatory testimony which is 
to be found in other cases. The Patristic testimony 
in favour of the insertion is only Cyril of Alexandria 
and, what we should less expect, Chrysostom. The 
old Latin MSS., which have preserved for us a very 
ancient type of text, give no adherence here. The 
only ancient Western testimony is D, a MS. which 
contains many things the right of which to a place 
in the true text cannot be admitted. Origen appears 
to be unacquainted with the story; but it is only fair 
to add that the passage of Celsus to which Origen is 
replying seems to imply the use of a MS. which con- 
tained the passage. On the whole, the evidence in 
favour of the insertion is so limited that I think that 
if the passage had ever been in the genuine text of 
the First Gospel it could never have been eliminated, 
so as to leave so little trace of its existence. Hort 
seems to have believed in the right of this verse to 
a place in what he ambiguously calls ‘‘the extant 
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form” of Matthew. My own hesitation in rejecting 
this verse as an interpolation is that I see no reason 
why any one who had read St John’s Gospel should 
have transposed the incident from after death to before 
it. But I can understand that St John, if he had read 
the story in the latter form, and had known such an 
objection as Celsus had made to the representation 
of ichor flowing from our Lord’s side when wounded, 
might have made a useful correction. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the verse originated in the 
mistake of an oral narrator of our Lord’s history, 
who, remembering the story as told by St John, had 
severed the incident from its true connexion. 


THE WOMEN AT THE CROSS 


MARK xv. 40, 4I. 


*Hoay 68 xal -yuvaixes 
dd paxpodev Oewpovcan, 
évals xai Mapiap 7 May- 
Sadrnvy xat Mapla 7 ’Ia- 
x@Bov Tov pexpov Kat *Iw- 
oFTos pyTnp Kat Laon, 
at dre Fv ev rH Taddale 
HxorodGour air@ Kai dey- 
xévouy adr@, cal dddac 
moat ai cuvavaBacat 
are els "TepoodAupa. 


MATT. xxvii. 55, 56. 


"Hoay dé éxet yuvaixes 
modal dd paxpdbev Oew- 
potcat, alrwes Axodotby- 
cay rp ‘"Inoov ard rijs 
Taddalas dtaxovotoa av- 
Te év als Fv Mapla 7 
Maydadnv} xat Mapla 7 
tov *IaxwBov xai "Iwoid 
wirnp Katy pirnp Tay 
vidv ZeBedalov. 


LUKE xxiii. 48, 49. 


Kai rdyres of cuvrapa- 
yevomevor bxAor eri Thy 
Oewplay ravrnv, Gewpr- 
cavres TH ‘yevoueva, THT- 
Tovres TA OTHOn SméoTpeE- 
gov. lorixecavy d¢ mdv- 
tes ol ywworol abrg@ dard 
paxpddev, kat yuvatkes ai 
cwaxorovdovca abre dd 
ris Tadtdalas, dpdcac 
Taura. 


Here there is nothing in Matthew that may not have 


been taken from Mark. We must not press the azo 
paxpoOey so as to regard it impossible that they could 
hear what our Lord said, or even converse with Him. 
Their position is contrasted with that of the centurion, 
whose official duty placed him opposite to the cross and 
close at hand. Mere spectators no doubt had to stand 
at a somewhat greater distance. No doubt, pictorial 
representations which shew some women actually 
embracing the cross are not trustworthy. 

St Mark’s imperfect siyxovowy is right, as he is 
speaking of continuous ministrations in Galilee. St 
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Matthew uses the aorist, as if it was only on the journey 
up that they ministered. St Luke (viii. 3) names the 
women who accompanied our Lord in His missionary 
tours, and who had then supplied Him with the 
necessary travelling expenses; and he intimates that 
they had been moved with gratitude for cures performed 
on them. He names, xxiv. 10, two of the same women 
as being spectators of the crucifixion, Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. Both 
he and St Mark say that there were other women too; 
so that neither does St Mark’s enumeration exclude 
Joanna, whom he does not mention, neither does St 
Luke’s exclude Salome. That some of these women 
survived our Lord for some time is not unlikely ; and 
I cannot help thinking that it was from one of them that 
St Luke derived some materials for his history. It was 
probably thus that he learnt the saying Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, etc., addressed by our Lord to 
the women who followed the melancholy procession 
to Calvary; and the trait which he alone records, how 
they came back smiting their breasts. Perhaps it was 
also from the same source that he derived the incident 
recorded in chapter xi. 27, how a woman out of the 
multitude lifted up her voice saying Blessed ts the womb 
that bore thee. They were, then, in the train when our 
Lord and His disciples made their last journey to 
Jerusalem. 


THE BURIAL 
MARK xv. 42-47. MATT. xxvii. 57-61. LUKE xxiii. 50-56. 


We see now what was meant by ova, viz., between 
three and six o’clock. We have read that it was after 
three when our Lord died. It must have been before 
six, or the work of taking down the body and of buying 
the civdév could not have been done. 
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Joseph was a man in good position, apparently a 
member of the Sanhedrim. It would not seem that he 
was actually a believer in the Messiahship of Jesus, but 
he sympathised with His expectation of the coming 
Kingdom. He was therefore one whose request Pilate 
might be likely to grant; yet it required some courage 
to show sympathy with one who had just been put to 
death on a charge of treason and sedition; and might 
have exposed him to unpleasant questions. Pilate, 
however, made no difficulty, except that he was surprised 
to hear that the death of Jesus had come sooner than was 
usual in crucifixion. There would have been no need 
for the question if St John’s story was true that, if 
His death had not come naturally, it would have been 
accelerated. 

Mark xv. 44.—There is an overwhelming weight of 
testimony in favour of the reading rada awéOavev; so 
that in my opinion B’s dissent may be set aside. The 
reading wdAa might have puzzled scribes; but the 
question seems to be whether He had been long dead. 
If the report was that He had only just breathed His 
last there would be a risk of being deceived, by a 
pretended report of death into giving over a living 
criminal to his friends. 

Verse 45.—I understand édwpjcaro to mean that 
Pilate granted the request without requiring any money 
payment. 

According to Mark, Joseph had brought nothing but 
the cwéev, and wrapped Jesus in it. There probably 
did not seem to be time for the purchase of spice. St 
John however tells that Nicodemus contributed a large 
quantity, when bought we are not told. The women 
do not seem to‘be aware of it, for they went off to buy 
spices to be used on Sunday morning. 

The rest of the crowd had dispersed on the death 
of Jesus; but the two Marys remained to see what was 
done with the body, and they marked the place where 
it was laid. As to the question whether the whole of 
Friday would not have been observed sabbatically 
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if the Passover had been eaten the evening before, so 
that Friday was the first day of the Passover Week, I 
can only say that St Mark knew more of the Jewish 
customs of the time than Ido. He says very distinctly 
that our Lord ate the Passover on the Thursday 
evening. On Friday evening they prepared the spices 
(Luke xxiii. 56), whether that means buying them or 
not; and they rested only on the Saturday. Matthew 
and Mark do not say that the women had time to do 
‘anything on Friday evening but mark the spot; and 
St Mark expressly says that they did not buy the spices 
till Sunday morning ; St John deals with other parts of 
the history in so arbitrary a way that I do not think it 
necessary to accept his guidance. 
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MARK xvi, 1-8. Matt. xxviii. I-10. LUKE xxiv. I-11. 


Weiss considers that the mention of the names of 
the women so soon again indicates that chapter xv. 
closes St Mark’s Gospel, as originally planned, and that 
chapter xvi. begins a new little work. I should feel no 
difficulty in looking on this as a new section; for my 
theory being that the Gospel of St Mark contains 
different recitations of the Petrine traditions delivered 
in the Christian assemblies, I should be not ill pleased 
if we were able to divide the Gospel into sections, 
each containing the lesson for the day. But I find no 
difficulty here. St Mark had told of the presence of 
women as spectators of the crucifixion, of whom he 
names the two Marys and Salome. Only the two 
Marys remained behind when the others departed, their 
desire being to ascertain what would be done with the 
body. But he begins the 16th chapter by telling that 
Salome accompanied the others now in the morning 
visit to the sepulchre. 
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Who shall roll us away the stone >—A striking example 
of the way in which people often distress themselves 
by anticipation of difficulties which in point of fact 
never arise. But the fact that St Mark represents the 
weight of the stone as the only obstacle to their visit 
that the women anticipated is evidence that St Mark 
was ignorant that the tomb was watched by a guard 
of soldiers, as St Matthew states. The most formidable 
difficulty in the way of their entrance would be the 
necessity of obtaining the permission of the soldiers 
for their visit. And St Matthew seems to have per- 
ceived this, and gets over the difficulty by omitting to 
let his readers suppose that the women had any desire 
to enter the sepulchre at all. He does not say a word 
about their bringing spices to anoint the body. 
According to him, their only object was to see the place. _ 
St Mark’s account is quite intelligible, that on Friday 
night they were careful to mark the place to which 
they desired to come as soon as the Sabbath was over ; 
but St Matthew does not assign any adequate object 
for the visit. 

There is a very important difference between the story 
as told by St Mark and St Luke, and by St Matthew. 
Mark and Luke tell of a vision of angels seen by the 
women, but neither tells that our Lord Himself appeared 
tothem. The appearance however to Mary Magdalene 
is told in the appendix to Mark and also by St John; 
and it appears to me that in all probability St John is 
the earlier witness, though it is no doubt conceivable 
that John may but give a fuller account of what had 
been more briefly stated in an earlier tradition. But 
it is remarkable that St Matthew also makes Jesus 
appear to the women, after they have seen the angelic 
vision, and before they report to the disciples. I have 
doubted whether St Matthew borrowed from John or 
vice versé; but considering that St Matthew makes no 
separate mention of Mary Magdalene, but only tells 
of an appearance to the women, it seems to me best 
to adhere to the common opinion that St Matthew 

2. 
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was the earlier, and to regard St John as having 
skilfully used the hint which Matthew furnished. There 
is another point of coincidence between the two accounts, 
viz., that both St Matthew and St John give the message 
in the form, Go, ¢ell my brethren. 

It would really seem from St Matthew’s narrative 
that the women found the guard at watch, though not 
in a condition to interfere with them. It seems to have 
been the same angel who descended and rolled away 
the stone and sat upon it, at whose appearance the 
keepers became as dead men, who addressed the 
women when they came with uy PoBeicOe vmets, where 
the emphatic position of the tpueis conveys the idea 
that others were present who had some reason to be 
afraid. 

St Luke appears to have taken liberties with the 
earlier tradition. Both St Mark and St Matthew agree 
that the message to the disciples was to direct them 
to go to Galilee, and that there they should see Him. 
St Luke, who in the rest of the story varies little from 
Mark, here makes the angels’ mention of Galilee to be 
Remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee. 
St Luke himself tells of no appearance in Galilee. St 
John adds one in the appendix to his Gospel. 

According to St Mark’s narrative, it would seem to 
be implied that the women never delivered the message 
to the Apostles. The appendix tells that they did 
deliver it, and were not believed, though if St Matthew’s 
account be true that they actually grasped His feet, 
doubt would seem unreasonable. 

The difference of language between Mark and his 
appendix will be found in Weiss. I totally dissent 
from Westcott and Hort’s opinion that the appendix is 
a separate document joined on, and not intended as a 
completion to the Gospel. I believe it is the addition 
made, most probably in the Roman Church, to com- 
plete the manifest want of a true conclusion. Some 
have imagined that there was a different conclusion, 
and have hoped to recover it from the Gospel of Peter, 
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or some other early document. I do not believe it 
possible now to recover it. When this appendix was 
written no other conclusion to the Gospel was known. 
And the appendix is so early as to have been recognised 
by Irenzus. Therefore I conclude that if St Mark ever 
put a different conclusion to his Gospel it was lost so 
early as to be now irrecoverable. 
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